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“FREEMEN  NEED  NO  GUARDIANS.” 

By  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President-Elect  of  the  United  States 

of  America. 

There  are  two  theories  of  government  that  have  been  contending 
with  each  other  ever  since  government  began.  One  of  them  is 
the  theory  which  in  America  is  associated  with  the  name  of  a  very 
great  man,  Alexander  Hamilton.  A  great  man,  but,  in  my 
judgment,  not  a  great  American.  He  did  not  think  in  terms  of 
American  life.  Hamilton  believed  that  the  only  people  who 
could  understand  government,  and  therefore  the  only  people  who 
were  qualitied  to  conduct  it,  were  the  men  who  had  the  biggest 
financial  stake  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of 
the  country. 

That  theory,  though  few  have  now  the  hardihood  to  profess  it 
openly,  has  been  the  working  theory  uixin  which  our  government 
has  lately  been  conducted.  It  is  astonishing  how  persistent  it  is. 
It  is  amazing  how  quickly  the  political  party  which  had  Lincoln 
for  its  first  leader — Lincoln,  who  not  only  denied,  but  in  his  own 
person  so  completely  disproved,  the  aristocratic  theory — it  is 
amazing  how  quickly  that  party  founded  on  faith  in  the  people 
forgot  the  precepts  of  Lincoln  and  fell  under  the  delusion  that 
the  “masses”  needed  the  guardianship  of  “men  of  affairs.” 

For  indeed,  if  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  nothing  could  be  a 
further  departure  from  original  Americanism,  from  faith  in  the 
ability  of  a  confident,  resourceful,  and  independent  people,  than 
the  discouraging  doctrine  that  somebody  has  got  to  provide 
prosperity  for  the  rest  of  us.  And  yet  that  is  exactly  the  doctrine 
on  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  lately.  Who  have  been  consulted  when  important 
measures  of  government,  like  tariff  acts,  and  currency  acts,  and 
railroad  acts,  were  under  consideration?  The  people  whom  the 
tariff  chiefly  affects,  the  people  for  whom  the  currency  is  supposed 
to  exist,  the  people  who  pay  the  duties  and  ride  on  the  railroads? 
Oh !  no.  What  do  they  know  about  such  matters !  The  gentle¬ 
men  whose  ideas  have  been  sought  are  the  big  manufacturers,  the 
bankers,  and  the  heads  of  the  great  railroad  combinations.  The 
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masters  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  are  the  combined 
capitalists  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  written 
over  every  intimate  page  of  the  records  of  Congress ;  it  is  written 
all  through  the  history  of  conferences  at  the  White  House,  that 
the  suggestions  of  economic  policy  in  this  country  have  come 
from  one  source,  not  from  many  sources ;  the  benevolent 
guardians,  the  kind-hearted  trustees  who  have  taken  the  troubles 
of  government  off  our  hands  have  become  so  conspicuous  that 
almost  anybody  can  write  out  a  list  of  them.  They  have  become 
so  conspicuous  that  their  names  are  mentioned  upon  almost  every 
political  platform.  The  men  who  have  undertaken  the  interest¬ 
ing  job  of  taking  care  of  us  do  not  force  us  to  requite  them  with 
anonymously  directed  gratitude.  We  know  them  by  name. 

Suppose  you  go  to  Washington  and  try  to  get  at  your  govern¬ 
ment.  You  will  always  find  that  while  you  are  politely  listened 
to,  the  men  really  consulted  are  the  men  who  have  the  biggest 
stake — the  big  bankers,  the  big  manufacturers,  the  big  masters 
of  commerce,  the  heads  of  railroad  corporations  and  of  steamship 
corporations.  I  have  no  objection  to  these  men  being  consulted, 
because  they  also,  though  they  do  not  themselves  seem  to  admit 
it,  are  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  I  do  very 
seriously  object  to  these  gentlemen  being  chiefly  consulted,  and 
particularly  to  their  being  exclusively  consulted,  and  if  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  to  do  the  right  thing  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  it  has  got  to  do  it  directly  and  not 
through  the  intermediation  of  these  gentlemen.  Every  time  it 
has  come  to  a  critical  question ,  these  gentlemen  have  been  yielded 
to,  and  their  demands  have  been  treated  as  the  demands  that 
should  be  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  at  present  is  a  foster- 
child  of  the  special  interests.  It  is  not  allowed  to  have  a  will  of 
its  own.  It  is  told  at  every  move,  “Don’t  do  that;  you  will 
interfere  with  our  prosperity.”  And  Tvhen  we  ask,  “Where  is  our 
prosperity  lodged?”  a  certain  group  of  gentlemen  say,  “With 
us.”  The  government  of  the  United  States  in  recent  years  has 
not  been  administered  by  the  common  people  of  the  United 
States.  You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do — it  is  not  an  indictment 
against  anybody,  it  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  facts — that  the 
people  have  stood  outside  and  looked  on  at  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  all  they  have  had  to  determine  in  past  years  has 
been  which  crowd  they  would  look  on  at ;  whether  they  would 
look  on  at  this  little  group  or  that  little  group  who  had  managed 
to  get  the  control  of  affairs  in  its  hands.  Have  you  ever  heard, 
for  example,  of  any  hearing  before  any  great  committee  of  the 
Congress  in  which  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  were 
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represented,  except  it  may  be  by  the  Congressmen  themselves? 
The  men  who  appear  at  those  meetings  in  order  to  argue  for  this 
schedule  in  the  tariff,  for  this  measure  or  against  that  measure, 
are  men  who  represent  special  interests.  They  may  represent 
them  very  honestly ;  they  may  intend  no  wrong  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  but  they  are  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  always  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  population.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
why  men,  particularly  men  of  means,  men  who  didn’t  have  to 
work  for  their  living,  shouldn’t  constitute  themselves  attorneys 
for  the  people,  and  every  time  a  hearing  is  held  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  should  not  go  and  ask,  “Gentlemen,  in  con¬ 
sidering  these  things  suppose  you  consider  the  whole  country? 
Suppose  you  consider  the  citizens  of  the  United  States?” 

Now  1  don’t  want  a  smug  lot  of  experts  to  sit  down  behind 
closed  doors  in  Washington  and  play  Providence  to  me.  There 
is  a  Providence  to  which  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  submit.  But 
as  for  other  men  setting  up  as  Providence  over  myself,  1  seriously 
object.  I  have  never  met  a  political  saviour  in  the  flesh,  and  I 
never  expect  to  meet  one.  1  am  reminded  of  Gillet  Burgess’ 
verses  ; — 

“1  never  saw  a  purple  cow, 

1  never  hope  to  see  one. 

But  this  I’ll  tell  you  anyhow. 

I'd  rather  see  than  bo  one.” 

That  is  the  way  1  feel  about  this  saving  of  my  fellow-country¬ 
men.  I’d  rather  see  a  saviour  of  the  United  States  than  set  up 
to  be  one;  because  I  have  found  out,  I  have  actually  found  out, 
that  men  1  consult  with  know  more  than  1  do — especially  if  I 
consult  with  enough  of  them.  I  never  came  out  of  a  committee 
meeting  or  a  conference  without  seeing  more  of  the  question  that 
was  under  discussion  than  I  had  seen  when  I  went  in.  And  that 
to  my  mind  is  an  image  of  government.  I  am  not  willing  to  be 
under  the  patronage  of  the  trusts,  no  matter  how  providential  a 
government  presides  over  the  process  of  their  control  of  my  life. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  absolutely  reject  the  trustee  theory,  the 
guardianship  theory.  I  have  never  found  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  take  care  of  me,  and,  reasoning  from  that  point  out,  I  con¬ 
jecture  that  there  isn’t  any  man  who  knows  how  to  take  care  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  suspect  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  understand  their  own  interests  better  than  any 
group  of  men  in  the  confines  of  the  country  understand  them. 
The  men  who  are  sweating  blood  to  get  their  foothold  in  the 
world  of  endeavour  understand  the  conditions  of  business  in  the 
United  States  very  much  better  than  the  men  who  have  arrived 
and  are  at  the  top.  They  know  what  the  thing  is  that  they  are 
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straggling  against.  They  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  start  a  new 
enterprise.  They  know  how  far  they  have  to  search  for  credit 
that  will  put  them  upon  an  even  footing  with  the  men  who  have 
already  built  up  industry  in  this  country.  They  know  that  some¬ 
where  by  somebody  the  development  of  industry  in  this  country 
is  being  controlled. 

I  do  not  say  this  with  the  slightest  desire  to  create  any  pre¬ 
judice  against  wealth;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  excited  class  feeling  of  any  kind.  But  I  do  mean  to 
suggest  this  :  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  has,  in  recent  years, 
come  from  particular  sources ;  it  has  come  from  those  sources 
which  have  built  up  monopoly.  Its  point  of  view  is  a  special 
point  of  view.  It  is  the  point  of  view  of  those  men  who  do  not 
wish  that  the  people  should  determine  their  own  affairs,  because 
they  do  not  believe  that  the  people’s  judgment  is  sound.  They 
want  to  be  commissioned  to  take  care  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  because  they  believe  that 
they,  better  than  anybody  else,  understand  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  challenge  their  character;  I  challenge 
their  point  of  view.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  governed  as  we  have 
been  governed  in  the  last  generation,  by  men  who  occupy  so 
narrow,  so  prejudiced,  so  limited  a  point  of  view. 

The  government  of  our  country  cannot  be  lodged  in  any  special 
class.  The  policy  of  a  great  nation  cannot  be  tied  up  with  any 
particular  set  of  interests.  I  want  to  say,  again  and  again,  that 
my  arguments  do  not  touch  the  character  of  the  men  to  whom 
I  am  opposed.  I  believe  that  the  very  wealthy  men  who  have  got 
their  money  by  certain  kinds  of  corporate  enterprises  have  closed 
in  their  horizon,  and  that  they  do  not  see  and  do  not  understand 
the  rank  and  tile  of  the  people.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  want 
to  break  up  the  little  coterie  that  has  determined  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  nation  should  do.  The  list  of  the  men  who  used  to 
determine  what  New  Jersey  should  and  should  not  do  did  not 
exceed  half  a  dozen,  and  they  were  always  the  same  men.  These 
very  men  now  are,  some  of  them,  frank  enough  to  admit  that 
New  Jersey  has  finer  energy  in  her  because  more  men  are  con¬ 
sulted  and  the  whole  field  of  action  is  widened  and  liberalised. 

We  have  got  to  relieve  our  government  from  the  domination 
of  special  classes,  not  because  these  special  classes  are  bad, 
necessarily,  but  because  no  special  class  can  understand  the 
interests  of  a  great  community. 

I  believe,  as  I  believe  in  nothing  else,  in  the  average  integrity 
and  the  average  intelligence  of  the  American  people,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  intelligence  of  America  can  be  put  into  com¬ 
mission  anywhere.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  group  of 
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men  of  any  kind  to  whom  we  can  afford  to  give  that  kind  of 
trusteeship. 

I  will  not  live  under  trustees  if  I  can  help  it.  Xo  group  of 
men  less  than  the  majority  has  a  right  to  tell  me  how  I  have  got 
to  live  in  America.  I  will  submit  to  the  majority,  because  I  have 
been  trained  to  do  it — though  I  may  sometimes  have  my  private 
opinion  even  of  the  majority.  I  do  not  care  how  wise,  how 
patriotic,  the  trustees  may  be,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  group 
of  men  in  whose  hands  I  am  willing  to  lodge  the  liberties  of 
.\merica  in  trust. 

If  any  part  of  our  people  want  to  be  wards,  if  they  want  to 
have  guardians  put  over  them,  if  they  w'ant  to  be  taken  care  of, 
if  they  want  to  be  children,  patronised  by  the  government,  why, 
I  am  sorry,  because  it  will  sap  the  manhood  of  America.  But  I 
don’t  believe  they  do.  I  believe  they  want  to  stand  on  the  firm 
foundation  of  law  and  right  and  take  care  of  themselves.  I,  for 
my  part,  don’t  want  to  belong  to  a  nation,  I  believe  that  I  do 
not  belong  to  a  nation,  that  needs  to  be  taken  care  of  by  guardians. 
I  want  to  belong  to  a  nation,  and  I  am  proud  that  I  do  belong  to 
a  nation,  that  knows  how  to  take  care  of  itself.  If  I  thought 
that  the  American  people  were  reckless,  were  ignorant,  were 
vindictive ,  I  might  shrink  from  putting  the  government  into  their 
hands.  But  the  beauty  of  democracy  is  that  when  you  are 
reckless  you  destroy  your  own  established  conditions  of  life  ;  when 
you  are  vindictive ,  you  wreck  vengeance  upon  yourself ;  the  whole 
stability  of  democratic  polity  rests  ujx)n  the  fact  that  every 
interest  is  every  man’s  interest. 

The  theory  that  the  men  of  biggest  affairs,  whose  field  of 
operation  is  the  widest,  are  the  proper  men  to  advise  the  govern¬ 
ment  is,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  rather  a  plausible  theory.  If  my 
business  covers  the  United  States  not  only,  but  covers  the  world, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  I  have  a  pretty  wide  scope  in  my 
vision  of  business.  But  the  flaw  is  that  it  is  my  own  business 
that  I  have  a  vision  of,  and  not  the  business  of  the  men  who  lie 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  plans  I  have  made  for  a  profit  out  of 
the  particular  transactions  I  am  connected  with.  And  you  can’t, 
by  putting  together  a  large  number  of  men  who  understand  their 
own  business,  no  matter  how'  large  it  is,  make  up  a  body  of  men 
who  will  understand  the  business  of  the  nation  as  contrasted 
with  their  owm  interest. 

In  a  former  generation,  half  a  century  ago,  there  were  a  great 
many  men  associated  with  the  government  whose  patriotism  we 
are  not  privileged  to  deny  nor  to  question,  w'ho  intended  to  serve 
the  people,  but  had  become  so  saturated  with  the  jxiint  of  view 
of  a  governing  class,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  see 
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America  as  the  people  of  America  themselves  saw  it.  Then  there 
arose  that  interesting  figure,  the  immortal  figure  of  the  great 
Lincoln,  who  stood  up  declaring  that  the  politicians,  the  men 
who  had  governed  this  country,  did  not  see  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  people.  When  I  think  of  that  tall,  gaunt  figure  rising 
in  Illinois,  I  have  a  picture  of  a  man  free,  unentangled,  un¬ 
associated  with  the  governing  influences  of  the  country,  readv 
to  see  things  with  an  open  eye,  to  see  them  steadily,  to  see  them 
whole,  to  see  them  as  the  men  he  rubbed  shoulders  with  and 
associated  with  saw  them.  What  the  country  needed  in  1860 
was  a  leader  who  understood  and  represented  the  thought  of  the 
whole  people,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  a  special  class  which 
imagined  itself  the  guardian  of  the  country’s  welfare. 

Now,  likewise,  the  trouble  with  our  present  political  condition 
is  that  we  need  some  man  who  has  not  been  associated  with  the 
governing  classes  and  the  governing  influences  of  this  country  to 
stand  up  and  speak  for  us ;  we  need  to  hear  a  voice  from  the 
outside  calling  upon  the  American  people  to  assert  again  their 
rights  and  prerogatives  in  the  possession  of  their  own 
government. 

]\Iy  thought  about  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  that  of 
entire  respect,  but  these  gentlemen  have  been  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  powers  that  have  been  determining  the  policy 
of  this  government  for  almost  a  generation,  that  they  cannot 
look  at  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  the  view  of  a  new  age  and 
of  a  changed  set  of  circumstances.  They  sympathise  wdth  the 
people ;  their  hearts  no  doubt  go  out  to  the  great  masses  of 
unknown  men  in  this  country ;  but  their  thought  is  in  close 
habitual  association  with  those  who  have  framed  the  policies  of 
the  country  during  all  our  lifetime.  Those  men  have  framed  the 
protective  tariff,  have  developed  the  trusts,  have  co-ordinated  and 
ordered  all  the  great  economic  forces  of  this  country  in  such 
fashion  that  nothing  but  an  outside  force  breaking  in  can  disturb 
their  domination  and  control.  It  is  with  this  in  mind,  I  believe, 
that  the  country  can  say  to  these  gentlemen  :  “We  do  not  deny 
your  integrity ;  we  do  not  deny  your  purity  of  purpose ;  but  the 
thought  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  penetrated 
to  your  consciousness.  You  are  walling  to  act  for  the  people,  but 
you  are  not  willing  to  act  through  the  people.  Now’  w’e  propose 
to  act  for  ourselves.” 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  men  who  are  now  governing  us  are 
unconscious  of  the  chains  in  which  they  are  held.  I  do  not 
believe  that  men  such  as  we  know,  among  our  public  men  at 
least — most  of  them — have  deliberately  put  us  into  leading  strings 
to  the  special  interests.  The  special  interests  have  grown  up. 
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They  have  grown  up  by  processes  which  at  last,  happily,  we  are 
beginning  to  understand.  And,  having  grown  up,  having 
occupied  the  seats  of  greatest  advantage  nearest  the  ear  of  those 
who  are  conducting  government,  having  contributed  the  money 
which  was  necessary  to  the  elections,  and  therefore  having  been 
kindly  thought  of  after  elections,  there  has  closed  around  the 
government  of  the  United  States  a  very  interesting,  a  very  able, 
a  very  aggressive  coterie  of  gentlemen  who  are  most  definite  and 
explicit  in  their  ideas  as  to  w’hat  they  want. 

They  don’t  have  to  consult  us  as  to  w'hat  they  want  They 
don’t  have  to  resort  to  anybody.  They  know  their  plans,  and 
therefore  they  know  what  will  be  convenient  for  them.  It  may 
be  that  they  have  really  thought  what  they  have  said  they 
thought ;  it  may  be  that  they  know  so  little  of  the  history  of 
economic  development  and  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  to  believe  that  their  leadership  is  indispensable  for  our  pros¬ 
perity  and  development.  I  don’t  have  to  prove  that  they  believe 
that,  because  they  themselves  admit  it.  I  have  heard  them  admit 
it  on  many  occasions. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  do  not  feel  vindictive 
about  it.  Some  of  the  men  w^ho  have  exercised  this  control  are 
excellent  fellows ;  they  really  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  depends  upon  them.  They  really  believe  that  if  the 
leadership  of  economic  development  in  this  country  dropped  from 
their  hands,  the  rest  of  us  are  too  muddle-headed  to  undertake 
the  task.  They  not  only  comprehend  the  power  of  the  United 
States  wdthin  their  grasp,  but  they  comprehend  it  within  their 
imagination.  They  are  honest  men,  they  have  just  as  much  right 
to  express  their  views  as  I  have  to  express  mine  or  you  to  express 
yours,  but  it  is  just  about  time  that  we  examined  their  views  and 
determined  their  validity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  thought  does  not  cover  the  processes 
of  their  owm  undertakings.  As  a  university  president,  I  learned 
that  the  men  w’ho  dominate  our  manufacturing  processes  could 
not  conduct  their  business  for  twenty-four  hours  without  the 
assistance  of  the  experts  with  whom  the  universities  were  supply¬ 
ing  them.  Modern  industry  depends  upon  technical  knowledge ; 
and  all  that  these  gentlemen  did  was  to  manage  the  external 
features  of  great  combinations  and  their  financial  operation, 
which  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  intimate  skill  with  which 
the  enterprises  were  conducted.  I  know  men  not  catalogued  in 
the  public  prints,  men  not  spoken  of  in  public  discussion,  are  the 
very  bone  and  sinew  of  the  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Do  our  masters  of  industry  speak  in  the  spirits  and  interest  even 
of  those  whom  they  employ.  When  men  ask  me  what  I  think  about 
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the  labour  question  and  labouring  men,  I  feel  that  I  am  being 
asked  what  I  know  about  the  vast  majority  of  the  people ,  and  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  being  asked  to  separate  myself,  as  belonging  to 
a  ))articular  class,  from  that  great  body  of  my  fellow-citizens  who 
sustain  and  conduct  the  enterprises  of  the  country.  Until  we  get 
away  from  that  point  of  view  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  a  free 
government. 

I  have  listened  to  some  very  honest  and  eloquent  orators  whose 
sentiments  w'ere  noteworthy  for  this  :  that  w'hen  they  spoke  of  the 
people,  they  were  not  thinking  of  themselves ;  they  were  thinking 
of  somebody  w’hom  they  were  commissioned  to  take  care  of. 
They  were  always  planning  to  do  things  for  the  American  people, 
and  I  have  seen  them  visibly  shiver  when  it  was  suggested  that 
they  arrange  to  have  something  done  by  the  people  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  said,  “What  do  they  know  about  it?”  I  always 
feel  like  replying,  “W’hat  do  you  know  about  it?  You  know  your 
own  interests,  but  who  has  told  you  our  interests,  and  w'hat  do 
you  know  about  them?”  For  the  business  of  every  leader  of 
government  is  to  hear  what  the  nation  is  saying  and  to  know 
what  the  nation  is  enduring.  It  is  not  his  business  to  judge  for 
the  nation,  but  to  judge  through  the  nation  as  its  spokesman  and 
voice.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  country  could  have  safely 
allowed  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  the  men  who  have  viewed 
affairs  in  any  other  light. 

The  hypothesis  under  which  we  have  been  ruled  is  that  of 
government  through  a  board  of  trustees,  through  a  selected 
number  of  the  big  business  men  of  the  country  who  know  a  lot 
that  the  rest  of  us  do  not  know,  and  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  our  ignorance  would  wreck  the  pros^ierity  of  the  country. 
The  idea  of  the  Presidents  we  have  recently  had  has  been  that 
they  w'ere  Presidents  of  a  National  Board  of  Trustees.  That  is 
not  my  idea.  I  have  been  president  of  one  board  of  trustees, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  have  another  on  my  hands.  I  want  to  be 
President  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  w^as  many 
a  time  when  I  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  wUen  the  undergraduates  knew  more  than  the  trustees 
did :  and  it  has  been  in  my  thought  ever  since  that  if  I  could  have 
dealt  directly  with  the  people  w'ho  constituted  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  I  could  have  carried  it  forw’ard  much  faster  than  I  could 
dealing  with  a  board  of  trustees. 

Mark  you,  I  am  not  saying  that  these  leaders  knew  that  they 
were  doing  us  an  evil,  or  that  they  intended  to  do  us  an  evil. 
For  my  part,  I  am  very  much  more  afraid  of  the  man  who  does 
a  bad  thing  and  does  not  know  it  is  bad  than  of  the  man  who 
does  a  bad  thing  and  know'S  it  is  bad ;  because  I  think  that  in 
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public  affairs  stupidity  is  more  dangerous  than  knavery,  because 
harder  to  fight  and  dislodge.  If  a  man  does  not  know  enough 
to  know  what  the  consequences  are  going  to  be  to  the  country, 
then  he  cannot  govern  the  country  in  a  way  that  is  for  its  benefit. 
These  gentlemen,  whatever  may  have  been  their  intentions, 
linked  the  government  up  with  the  men  who  control  the  finances. 
They  may  have  done  it  innocently,  or  they  may  have  done  it 
corruptly,  without  affecting  my  argument  at  all.  And  they 
themselves  cannot  escape  from  that  alliance. 

Here  is  the  old  question  of  campaign  funds  :  If  I  take  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  from  a  group  of  men  representing  a 
particular  interest  that  has  a  big  stake  in  a  certain  schedule  of 
the  tariff",  I  take  it  with  the  knowledge  that  those  gentlemen  will 
expect  me  not  to  forget  their  interest  in  that  schedule,  and  that 
they  will  take  it  as  a  point  of  implicit  honour  that  I  should  see  to 
it  that  they  are  not  damaged  by  too  great  a  change  in  that 
schedule.  Therefore,  if  I  take  their  money,  I  am  bound  to  them 
by  a  tacit  implication  of  honour.  Perhai)s  there  is  no  ground 
for  objection  to  this  situation  so  long  as  the  function  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  conceived  to  be  to  look  after  the  trustees  of  prosperity, 
who  in  turn  will  look  after  the  people ;  but  on  any  other  theory 
than  that  of  trusteeship  no  interested  campaign  contributions  can 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment — save  those  of  the  millions  of  citizens 
who  thus  support  the  doctrines  they  believe  and  the  men  whom 
they  recognised  as  their  spokesmen. 

I  tell  you  the  men  I  am  interested  in  are  the  men  who,  under 
the  conditions  we  have  had,  never  had  their  voices  heard,  who 
never  got  a  line  in  the  news|)apers,  who  never  got  a  moment  on 
the  platform,  who  never  had  access  to  the  ears  of  Governors  or 
Presidents  or  of  anybody  who  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  but  who  went  silently  and  patiently  to  their  work 
every  day  carrying  the  burden  of  the  world.  How  are  they  to  be 
understood  by  the  masters  of  finance,  if  only  the  masters  of 
finance  are  consulted. 

That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say,  “Bring  the  government  back 
to  the  people.”  I  do  not  mean  anything  demagogic ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  talk  as  if  we  wanted  a  great  mass  of  men  to  rush  in 
and  destroy  something.  That  is  not  the  idea.  I  want  the  people 
to  come  in  and  take  possession  of  their  own  premises ;  for  I  hold 
that  the  government  belongs  to  the  people,  and  that  they  have 
a  right  to  that  intimate  access  to  it  which  will  determine  every 
turn  of  its  policy. 

America  is  never  going  to  submit  to  guardianship.  America  is 
never  going  to  choose  thralldom  instead  of  freedom.  Look  what 
there  is  to  decide !  There  is  the  tariff  question.  Can  the  tariff 
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question  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  people  so  long  as  the  mono¬ 
polies  are  the  chief  counsellors  at  Washington?  There  is  the 
currency  question.  Are  we  going  to  settle  the  currency  question 
so  long  as  the  government  listens  only  to  the  counsel  of  those 
who  command  the  banking  situation? 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  conservation.  What  is  our  fear 
about  conservation?  The  hands  that  are  being  stretched  out  to 
monopolise  our  forests,  to  prevent  the  use  of  our  great  power- 
producing  streams,  the  hands  that  are  being  stretched  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  to  take  possession  of  the  great  riches  that  lie 
hidden  in  Alaska  and  elsewhere  in  the  incomparable  domain  of 
the  United  States,  are  the  hands  of  monopoly.  Are  these  men 
to  continue  to  stand  at  the  elbow  of  government  and  tell  us  how 
w^e  are  to  save  ourselves — from  themselves?  You  cannot  settle 
the  question  of  conservation  while  monopoly  is  close  to  the  ears 
of  those  who  govern.  And  the  question  of  conservation  is  a  great 
deal  bigger  than  the  question  of  saving  our  forests  and  our 
mineral  resources  and  our  waters ;  it  is  as  big  as  the  life  and 
happiness  and  strength  and  elasticity  and  hope  of  our  people. 

There  are  tasks  awaiting  the  government  of  the  United  States 
which  it  cannot  perform  until  every  pulse  of  that  government 
beats  in  unison  with  the  needs  and  the  desires  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  American  people.  Shall  we  not  give  the  people  access  of 
sympathy,  access  of  authority,  to  the  instrumentalities  which  are 
to  be  indispensable  to  their  lives? 


Woodrow  Wilson. 
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I  .\M  a  member  of  the  Anglo-German  Society  for  the  improvement 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  I  have  never 
seriously  believed  in  the  German  menace.  Frequently  I  have 
found  myself  alone  in  a  company  of  educated  Englishmen  in 
my  opinion  that  it  was  non-existent — or  at  wor.st  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated.  This  conclusion  was  formed  upon  tw'o  grounds.  The 
first  was,  that  I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  that  we  could  attack 
Germany  save  in  the  face  of  monstrous  provocation.  By  the 
conditions  of  our  government,  even  if  those  in  high  places  desired 
to  do  such  a  thing,  it  was  utterly  impracticable,  for  a  foreign 
war  could  not  be  successfully  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  unless 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  approved  of  it.  Our 
foreign,  like  our  home,  ix)litics  are  governed  by  the  vote  of  the 
proletariat.  It  would  be  impossible  to  wage  an  aggressive  war 
against  any  Power  if  the  public  were  not  convinced  of  its  justice 
and  necessity.  For  this  reason  we  could  not  attack  Germany. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  be  equally  unthinkable  that 
Germany  should  attack  us.  One  fails  to  see  what  she  could 
possibly  hope  to  gain  by  such  a  proceeding.  She  had  enemies 
already  upon  her  eastern  and  w’estern  frontiers,  and  it  was  surely 
unlikely  that  she  would  go  out  of  her  way  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
the  powerful  British  Empire.  If  she  made  war  and  lost  it,  her 
commerce  would  be  set  back  and  her  rising  colonial  empire 
destroyed.  If  she  won  it,  it  was  difficult  to  see  where  she  could 
hope  for  the  spoils.  We  could  not  give  her  greater  facilities  for 
trade  than  she  has  already.  We  could  not  give  her  habitable 
white  colonies,  for  she  would  find  it  impossible  to  take  possession 
of  them  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants.  An 
indemnity  she  could  never  force  from  us.  Some  coaling  stations 
and  possibly  some  tropical  colonies,  of  which  latter  she  already 
possesses  abundance,  were  the  most  that  she  could  hope  for. 
Would  such  a  prize  as  that  be  worth  the  risk  attending  such 
a  war?  To  me  it  seemed  that  there  could  be  only  one  answer 
to  such  a  question. 

It  still  seems  to  me  that  this  reasoning  is  sound.  I  still  think 
that  it  would  be  an  insane  action  for  Germany  to  deliberately 
plan  an  attack  upon  Great  Britain.  But  unfortunately  an  attack 
delivered  from  mistaken  motives  is  as  damaging  as  any  other 
attack,  and  the  mischief  is  done  before  the  insanity  of  it  is 
realised.  If  I  now  believe  such  an  attack  to  be  possible,  and  it 
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may  be  imminent,  it  is  because  I  have  been  studying  “Gennanv 
and  the  Next  War,”  by  General  von  Bernhardi. 

A  book  written  by  such  a  man  cannot  be  set  aside  as  the 
mere  ravings  of  a  Pan-Germanic  Anglophobe.  So  far  as  appears, 
he  is  not  a  Pan-German  at  all.  There  is  no  allusion  to  that 
Germania  irredenie  which  is  the  dream  of  that  party.  He  is  a 
man  of  note,  and  the  first  living  authority  in  Germany  upon  some 
matters  of  military  science.  Does  he  carry  the  same  weight  when 
he  writes  of  international  politics  and  the  actual  use  of  those 
mighty  forces  which  he  has  helped  to  form?  We  will  hope  not. 
But  when  a  man  speaks  with  the  highest  authority  upon  one 
subject,  his  voice  cannot  be  entirely  disregarded  upon  a  kindred 
one.  Besides,  he  continually  labours,  and  with  success,  to  make 
the  reader  understand  that  he  is  the  direct  modern  disciple  of  that 
main  German  line  of  thought  which  traces  from  Frederic  through 
Bismarck  to  the  jiresent  day.  He  moves  in  circles  which  actually 
control  the  actions  of  their  country  in  a  manner  to  which  we  have 
no  equivalent.  For  all  these  reasons,  his  views  cannot  be  lightly 
set  aside,  and  should  be  most  carefully  studied  by  Britons.  We 
know  that  we  have  no  wish  for  war,  and  desire  only  to  be  left 
alone.  Unfortunately,  it  takes  two  to  make  peace,  even  as  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  quarrel.  There  is  a  very  clear  statement  here  that 
the  quarrel  is  imminent,  and  that  we  must  think  of  the  means, 
military,  naval,  and  financial,  by  which  we  may  meet  it.  Since 
von  Bernhardi’ s  book  may  not  be  accessible  to  every  reader  of 
this  article,  I  will  begin  by  giving  some  idea  of  the  situation  as 
it  appears  to  him,  and  of  the  course  of  action  which  he  fore¬ 
shadows  and  recommends. 

He  begins  his  argument  by  the  uncompromising  statement  that 
war  is  a  good  thing  in  itself.  All  advance  is  founded  upon 
struggle.  Each  nation  has  a  right,  and  indeed  a  duty,  to  use 
violence  where  its  interests  are  concerned  and  there  is  a  tolerable 
hope  of  success.  As  to  the  obvious  objection  that  such  a  doctrine 
bears  no  possible  relation  to  Christianity,  he  is  not  prepared  to 
admit  the  validity  of  the  Christian  ethics  in  international  practice. 
In  an  ingenious  passage  he  even  attempts  to  bring  the  sanction 
of  Christianity  to  support  his  bellicose  views.  He  says  : — 

“Again,  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Christian  morality  is  based,  indeed,  on  the  law  of  love.  ‘  Ijovo  God  above 
all  things,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.’  This  law  can  claim  no  signficance 
for  the  relations  of  one  country  to  another,  since  its  application  to  politics 
would  lead  to  a  conflict  of  duties.  The  love  which  a  man  showed  to  another 
country  as  such  would  imply  a  want  of  love  for  his  own  countrymen.  Such 
a  system  of  politics  must  inevitably  lead  men  astray.  Christian  morality 
is  personal  and  social,  and  in  its  nature  cannot  be  political.  Its  object 
is  to  promote  morality  of  the  individual,  in  order  to  strengthen  him  to 
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work  unselfishly  in  the  interests  of  the  community.  It  tells  us  to  love 
our  individual  enemies,  but  does  not  remove  the  conception  of  enmity.” 

Having  thus  established  the  general  thesis  that  a  nation  should 
not  hesitate  to  declare  war  where  a  material  advantage  may  be 
the  reward,  he  sets  out  very  clearly  what  are  some  of  the  causes 
for  war  which  Germany  can  see  before  her.  The  following 
passages  throw  a  light  upon  them  : — 

“Strong,  healthy  and  flourishing  nations  increase  in  numbers.  From  a 
iriven  moment  they  require  a  continual  expansion  of  their  frontiers,  they 
require  new  territory  for  the  accommodation  of  their  surplus  population. 
Since  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  is  inhabited,  new  territory  must,  as 
a  rule,  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  its  possessors — that  is  to  say,  by  conquest, 
which  thus  becomes  a  law  of  necessity.” 

Again  : — 

“Lastly,  in  all  times  the  right  of  conquest  by  war  has  been  admitted. 
It  may  be  that  a  growing  people  cannot  win  colonics  from  uncivilised 
races,  and  yet  the  State  wishes  to  retain  the  surplus  population  which  the 
mother  country  can  no  longer  feed.  Then  the  only  course  left  is  to 
acquire  the  necessary  territory  by  war.  Thus  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
leads  inevitably  to  war,  and  the  conquest  of  foreign  soil.  It  is  not  the 
possessor,  but  the  victor,  who  then  has  the  right.” 

And  he  concludes  : — 

“.Arbitration  treaties  must  be  peculiarly  detrimental  to  an  aspiring  people, 
which  has  not  yet  reached  its  political  and  national  zenith,  and  is  bent 
on  expanding  its  power  in  order  to  play  its  part  honourably  in  the  civilised 
world.” 

.\nd  adds  ; — 

“  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  peaceful  decision  by  an  arbitration 
court  can  never  replace  in  its  effects  and  consequences  a  warlike  decision, 
even  as  regards  the  State  in  whose  favour  it  is  pronounced.” 

To  many  of  us  it  would  seem  a  legitimate  extension  of  the 
author's  argument  if  we  said  that  it  would  have  a  virile  and 
bracing  effect  upon  our  characters  if,  when  we  had  a  grievance 
against  our  neighbour,  we  refrained  from  taking  it  into  the  law 
courts,  but  contented  ourselves  with  breaking  his  head  with  a 
club.  However,  we  are  concerned  here  not  so  much  with  the 
validity  of  the  German  general’s  arguments  as  with  their  prac¬ 
tical  application  so  far  as  they  affect  ourselves. 

Brushing  aside  the  peace  advocates,  the  writer  continues  :  “To 
such  views,  the  offspring  of  a  false  humanity,  the  clear  and 
definite  answer  must  be  made  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  moral  and  political  duty  of  the 
statesman  to  bring  about  a  war.  The  acts  of  the  State  cannot  be 
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judged  by  the  standard  of  individual  morality.”  He  quotes 
Treitschke  :  ‘‘  The  Christian  duty  of  sacrifice  for  something  higher 
does  not  exist  for  the  State,  for  there  is  nothing  higher  than  it 
in  the  world’s  history — consequently  it  cannot  sacrifice  itself  to 
something  higher.”  One  would  have  hoped  that  a  noble  ideal 
and  a  moral  purpose  were  something  higher,  hut  it  would  be 
vain  to  claim  that  any  country,  ourselves  included,  have  ever  yet 
lived  fully  up  to  the  doctrine.  And  yet  some  conscious  striving, 
however  imperfect,  is  surely  better  than  such  a  deliberate  negation. 

Having  laid  down  these  general  propositions  of  the  value  of 
war,  and  of  the  non-existence  of  international  moral  obligations, 
General  von  Bernhardi  then  proceeds  to  consider  very  fully  the 
general  position  of  Germany  and  the  practical  application  of  those 
doctrines.  Within  the  limits  of  this  article  I  can  only  give  a 
general  survey  of  the  situation  as  seen  by  him.  War  is  necessary 
for  Germany.  It  should  be  waged  as  soon  as  is  feasible,  as  certain 
factors  in  the  situation  tell  in  favour  of  her  enemies.  The  chief 
of  these  factors  are  the  reconstruction  of  the  Kussian  fleet ,  which 
w'ill  be  accomplished  within  a  few  years,  and  the  preparation  of 
a  French  native  colonial  force,  w'hich  would  be  available  for 
European  hostilities.  This  also,  though  already  undertaken,  will 
take  some  years  to  perfect.  Therefore,  the  immediate  future 
is  Germany’s  best  opportunity. 

In  this  war  Germany  places  small  confidence  in  Italy  as  an 
ally,  since  her  interests  are  largely  divergent,  but  she  assumes 
complete  solidarity  wdth  Austria.  Austria  and  Germany  have  to 
reckon  with  France  and  Bussia.  Eussia  is  slow  in  her  move¬ 
ments,  and  Germany,  with  her  rapid  mobilisation,  should  be  able 
to  throw  herself  upon  France  without  fear  of  her  rear.  Should 
she  win  a  brilliant  victory  at  the  outset,  Eussia  might  refuse  to 
compromise  herself  at  all,  especially  if  the  quarrel  could  be  so 
arranged  that  it  would  seem  as  if  France  had  been  the  aggressor. 
Before  the  slow  Slavonic  mind  had  quite  understood  the  situation 
and  set  her  unwieldy  strength  in  motion,  her  ally  might  be 
struck  down,  and  she  face  to  face  with  the  two  Germanic  Powers, 
which  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  her. 

Of  the  German  army,  which  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  this 
w'orld-drama.  General  von  Bernhardi  expresses  the  highest 
opinion:  “The  spirit  w^hich  animates  the  troops,  the  ardour  of 
attack,  the  heroism,  the  loyalty  which  prevail  among  them, 
justify  the  highest  expectations.  I  am  certain  that  if  they  are 
soon  to  be  summoned  to  arms  their  exploits  will  astonish  the 
world,  provided  only  that  they  are  led  wdth  skill  and  determina¬ 
tion.”  How  their  “ardour  of  attack”  has  been  tested  it  is 
difficult  to  see,  but  the  world  will  probably  agree  that  the  German 
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array  is  a  most  formidable  force.  When  he  goes  on,  however, 
to  exi^ress  the  opinion  that  they  would  certainly  overcome  the 
French,  the  two  armies  being  approximately  of  the  same  strength, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  follow  his  argument.  It  is  possible  that  even 
so  high  an  authority  as  General  von  Bernhardi  has  not  entirely 
appreciated  how  Germany  has  been  the  teacher  of  the  world  in 
military  matters  and  how  thoroughly  her  pupils  have  responded 
to  that  teaching.  That  attention  to  detail,  perfection  of  arrange¬ 
ment  for  mobilisation  and  careful  preparation  which  have  won 
German  victories  in  the  past  may  now  be  turned  against  her, 
and  she  may  find  that  others  can  equal  her  in  her  own  virtues. 

Poor  France,  once  conquered,  is  to  be  very  harshly  treated. 
Here  is  the  passage  which  describes  her  fate  : — 

“In  one  way  or  another  we  must  square  our  account  with  France  if  we 
wish  for  a  free  hand  in  our  international  policy.  This  is  the  first  and 
foremost  condition  of  a  sound  German  policy,  and  since  the  hostility  of 
France  once  for  all  cannot  be  removed  by  peaceful  overtures,  the  matter 
must  be  settled  by  force  of  arms.  France  must  be  so  completely  crushed 
that  she  can  never  again  come  across  our  path.” 

It  is  not  said  how  Germany  could  permanently  extinguish 
France,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  it  out.  An  indemnity,  however 
large,  would  eventually  be  paid  and  France  recover  herself. 
Germany  has  found  the  half-German  border  provinces  which  she 
annexed  so  indigestible  that  she  could  hardly  incorporate  Cham¬ 
pagne  or  any  other  purely  French  district.  Italy  might  absorb 
some  of  Savoy  and  the  French  Riviera.  If  the  country  were 
artificially  separated  the  various  parts  would  fly  together  again 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Altogether,  the  permanent  sterilisation 
of  France  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  effect.  It  would  probably 
be  attempted  by  imposing  the  condition  that  in  future  no  army, 
save  for  police  duties,  would  be  allowed  her.  The  history  of 
Prussia  itself,  however,  shows  that  even  so  stringent  a  prohibition 
as  this  can  be  evaded  by  a  conquered  but  indomitable  people. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  General  von  Bernhardi’s  views  upon  our¬ 
selves,  and,  first  of  all,  it  is  of  interest  to  many  of  us  to  know 
what  are  those  historical  episodes  which  have  caused  him  and 
many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  take  bitter  exception  to  our 
national  record.  From  our  point  of  view  we  have  repeatedly 
helped  Germany  in  the  past,  and  have  asked  for  and  received 
no  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  having  co-operated  in 
some  common  cause.  So  it  was  in  ^Marlborough’s  days.  So  in 
the  days  of  Frederic.  So  also  in  those  of  Napoleon.  To  all  these 
ties,  which  had  seemed  to  us  to  be  of  importance,  there  is  not  a 
single  allusion  in  this  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very 
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bitter  references  to  some  other  historical  events  which  must  seem 
to  us  strangely  inadequate  as  a  cause  for  international  hatred. 

We  may,  indeed,  congratulate  ourselves  as  a  nation,  if  no 
stronger  indictment  can  be  made  against  us  than  is  contained 
in  the  book  of  the  German  general.  The  first  episode  upon  which 
he  animadverts  is  the  ancient  German  grievance  of  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Frederic  the  Great  by  England  in  the  year  1761.  One 
would  have  thought  that  there  was  some  statute  of  limitations  in 
such  matters,  but  apparently  there  is  none  in  the  German  mind. 
Let  us  grant  that  the  premature  cessation  of  a  campaign  is  an 
injustice  to  one’s  associates,  and  let  us  admit  also  that  a  British 
Government  under  its  party  system  can  never  be  an  absoliitelv 
stable  ally.  Having  said  so  much,  one  may  point  out  that 
there  were  several  mitigating  circumstances  in  this  affair.  We 
had  fought  for  five  years,  granting  considerable  subsidies  to 
Frederic  during  that  time,  and  des[)atching  Ihdtish  armies  into 
the  heart  of  Germany.  The  strain  was  very  great,  in  a  quarrel 
which  did  not  vitally  affect  ourselves.  The  British  nation  h:i(l 
taken  the  view,  not  wholly  unreasonably,  that  the  war  was  being 
waged  in  the  interests  of  Hanover,  and  upon  a  German  rather 
than  a  British  quarrel.  When  we  stood  out  France  did  the  same, 
so  that  the  balance  of  power  between  the  combatants  was  not 
greatly  affected.  Also,  it  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  curious 
historical  fact  that  this  treatment  which  he  so  much  resented  was 
exactly  that  which  Frederic  had  himself  accorded  to  his  allies 
some  years  before  at  the  close  of  the  Silesian  campaign.  On 
that  occasion  he  made  an  isolated  peace  with  Maria  Theresa,  and 
left  his  associates,  France  and  Bavaria,  to  meet  the  full  force 
of  the  Austrian  attack. 

Finally,  the  whole  episode  has  to  be  judged  by  the  words  of 
a  modern  writer  :  “Conditions  may  arise  which  are  more  powerful 
than  the  most  honourable  intentions.  The  country’s  own  interests 
— considered,  of  course,  in  the  highest  ethical  sense — must  then 
turn  the  scale.”  These  sentences  are  not  from  the  work  of  a 
British  a|X)logist,  but  from  this  very  book  of  von  Bernhanli’s 
which  scolds  England  for  her  supposed  adherence  to  such  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  also  quotes,  with  approval,  Treitschke’s  words: 
“Frederic  the  Great  was  all  his  life  long  charged  with  treachery 
because  no  treaty  or  alliance  could  ever  induce  him  to  renounce 
the  right  of  free  self-determination  ” 

Setting  aside  this  ancient  grievance  of  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
it  is  of  interest  to  endeavour  to  find  out  whether  there  are  any  other 
solid  grounds  in  the  past  for  Germany’s  reprobation.  Two  more 
historical  incidents  are  held  up  as  examples  of  our  perfidy.  The 
first  is  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in  1807 ,  when  the  British 
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took  forcible  possession  in  time  of  peace  of  the  Danish  fleet.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  step  was  an  extreme  one,  and  only 
to  be  justified  upon  the  plea  of  absolute  necessity  for  vital  national 
reasons.  The  British  Government  of  the  day  believed  that 
Napoleon  was  about  to  possess  himself  of  the  Danish  fleet  and 
would  use  it  against  themselves.  Fouche  has  admitted  in  his 
Memoirs  that  the  right  was  indeed  given  by  a  secret  clause  in 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  It  was  a  desperate  time,  when  the  strongest 
measures  were  continually  being  used  against  us,  and  it  may  be 
urged  that  similar  measures  were  necessary  in  self-defence. 
Having  once  embarked  upon  the  enterprise,  and  our  demand  being 
refused,  there  was  no  alternative  but  a  bombardment  of  the  city 
with  its  attendant  loss  of  civilian  life.  It  is  not  an  exploit  of 
which  we  need  be  proud,  and  at  the  best  can  only  be  described 
as  a  most  painful  and  unfortunate  necessity,  but  I  should  be 
surprised  if  the  Danes,  on  looking  back  to  it,  judge  it  more 
harshly  than  some  more  recent  experiences  which  they  have  had 
at  the  hands  of  General  von  Bernhardi’s  own  fellow-countrymen. 
That  he  is  himself  prepared  to  launch  upon  a  similar  enterprise 
in  a  much  larger  and  more  questionable  shape  is  shown  by  his 
declaration  that  if  Holland  will  not  take  sides  against  England 
in  the  next  war  it  should  be  overrun  by  the  German  troops. 

General  von  Bernhardi’s  next  historical  charge  is  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria  in  1882,  which  he  describes  as  having  been 
effected  upon  hypocritical  pretences  in  a  season  of  peace.  To 
those  who  have  a  recollection  of  that  event  and  can  recall  the 
anti-European  movement  of  Arabi  and  the  massacre  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  bombardment,  the  charge  will  appear  grotesque.  But 
it  is  with  a  patchwork  quilt  of  this  sort  that  this  German  publicist 
endeavours  to  cover  the  unreasoning,  but  none  the  less  formidable, 
jealousy  and  prejudice  which  inflame  him  against  this  country. 
The  foolish  fiction  that  the  British  Government  declared  war 
against  the  Boers  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  their  gold  mines 
is  again  brought  forward,  though  one  would  have  imagined  that 
even  the  gutter-Press  who  exploited  it  twelve  years  ago  had  aban¬ 
doned  it  by  now.  If  General  von  Bernhardi  can  explain  how 
the  British  Government  is  the  richer  for  these  mines,  or  whether 
a  single  foreign  shareholder  has  been  dispossessed  of  his  stock  in 
them,  he  will  be  the  first  who  has  ever  given  a  solid  fact  in 
favour  of  this  ridiculous  charge.  In  a  previous  paragraph  of 
his  book  he  declares  that  it  was  President  Kruger  who  made 
the  war  and  that  he  was  praiseworthy  for  so  doing.  Both  state¬ 
ments  cannot  be  true.  If  it  was  President  Kruger  who  made 
the  war,  then  it  was  not  forced  on  by  Great  Britain  in  order 
to  possess  herself  of  the  goldfields. 
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So  much  for  the  specific  allegations  against  Great  Britain. 
One  can  hardly  t-egard  them  as  being  so  serious  as  to  wipe  out  the 
various  claims,  racial,  religious  and  historical,  w^hich  unite  the 
two  countries.  However,  we  are  only  concerned  with  General 
von  Bernhardi’s  conclusions,  since  he  declares  that  his  country 
is  prepared  to  act  upon  them.  There  remain  two  general  grounds 
upon  which  he  considers  that  Germany  should  make  war  upon 
the  British  Empire.  The  first  is  to  act  as  the  champion  of  the 
human  race  in  winning  what  he  calls  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  second  is  to  further  German  expansion  as  a  world-Power, 
which  is  cramped  by  our  opposition. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  difficult  to  appreciate.  British 
maritime  power  has  been  used  to  insure,  not  to  destroy,  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  What  smallest  Power  has  ever  been  hindered 
in  her  legitimate  business?  It  is  only  the  pirate,  the  slaver  and 
the  gun-runner  who  can  justly  utter  such  a  reproach.  If  the  mere 
fact  of  having  predominant  latent  strength  upon  the  water  is 
an  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  then  some  nation 
must  always  be  guilty  of  it.  After  our  mild  supremacy  we  may 
well  say  to  Germany,  as  Charles  said  to  James  :  “No  one  will 
assassinate  me  in  order  to  put  you  upon  the  throne.”  Her  mandate 
is  unendorsed  by  those  whom  she  claims  to  represent. 

But  the  second  indictment  is  more  formidable.  We  lie  athwart 
Germany’s  world  ambitions,  even  as,  geographically,  we  lie  across 
her  outlets.  But  when  closely  looked  at,  what  is  it  of  which  we 
deprive  her,  and  is  its  attainment  really  a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance?  Do  we  hamper  her  trade?  On  the  contrary,  we 
exhibit  a  generosity  which  meets  with  no  acknowledgment,  and 
which  many  of  us  have  long  held  to  be  altogether  excessive.  Her 
manufactured  goods  are  welcomed  in  without  a  tax,  wffiile  ours 
are  held  out  from  Germany  by  a  twenty  per  cent,  tariff.  In  India, 
Egypt  and  every  colony  which  does  not  directly  control  its  own 
financial  policy,  German  goods  come  in  upon  the  same  footing 
as  our  own.  No  successful  war  can  improve  her  position  in  this 
respect.  There  is,  however,  the  question  of  colonial  expansion. 
General  von  Bernhardi  foresees  that  Germany  is  increasing  her 
population  at  such  a  pace  that  emigration  will  be  needed  soon 
in  order  to  relieve  it.  It  is  a  perfectly  natural  national  ambition 
that  this  emigration  should  be  to  some  place  where  the  settlers 
need  not  lose  their  flag  or  nationality.  But  if  Great  Britain  were 
out  of  the  way,  w’here  w-ould  they  find  such  a  place?  Not  in 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  or  New  Zealand.  These  States 
could  not  be  conquered  if  the  Motherland  had  ceased  to  exist. 
General  von  Bernhardi  talks  of  the  high  lands  of  Africa,  but 
already  Germany  possesses  high  lands  in  Africa,  and  their  coloni- 
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sation  has  not  been  a  success.  Can  anyone  name  one  single 
place  upon  the  earth’s  surface  suitable  for  white  habitation  from 
which  Germany  is  excluded  by  the  existence  of  Great  Britain? 
It  is  true  that  the  huge  continent  of  South  America  is  only  sparsely 
inhabited,  its  whole  population  being  about  equal  to  that  of 
Prussia.  But  that  is  an  affair  in  which  the  United  States,  and 
not  we,  are  primarily  interested,  and  one  which  it  is  not  our 
interest  either  to  oppose  or  to  support. 

But,  however  inadequate  all  these  reasons  for  war  may  seem 
to  a  Briton,  one  has  still  to  remember  that  we  have  to  reckon 
with  the  conclusions  exactly  as  if  they  were  drawn  from  the  most 
logical  premises.  These  conclusions  appear  in  such  sentences  as 
follows  : — 

“What  we  now  wish  to  attain  must  be  fought  for  and  w'on 
against  a  superior  force  of  hostile  interests  and  Powers.” 

“Since'  the  struggle  is  necessary  and  inevitable,  we  must  fight 
it  out,  cost  what  it  may.” 

“A  pacific  agreement  with  England  is  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  which 
no  serious  German  statesman  would  trouble  to  follow.  We  must 
always  keep  the  possibility  of  war  with  England  before  our  eyes 
and  arrange  our  political  and  military  plans  accordingly.  We 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with  any  pacific  protestations  of 
English  politicians,  publicists  and  Utopians,  which  cannot  alter 
the  real  basis  of  affairs.” 

“The  situation  in  the  world  generally  shows  there  can  only 
be  a  short  respite  before  we  once  more  face  the  question  whether 
we  will  draw  the  sword  for  our  position  in  the  world,  or  renounce 
such  position  once  for  all.  We  must  not  in  any  case  wait  until 
our  opponents  have  completed  their  arming  and  decide  that  the 
hour  of  attack  has  come.” 

“Even  English  attempts  at  a  rapprochement  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  real  situation.  We  may  at  most  use  them  to  delay  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  war  until  w’e  may  fairly  imagine  we  have 
some  prospect  of  success.” 

This  last  sentence  must  come  home  to  some  of  us  who  have 
worked  in  the  past  for  a  better  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 
And  this  is  the  man  who  dares  to  accuse  us  of  national  perfidy. 

These  extracts  are  but  a  few  from  a  long  series  which  show 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  that  Germany,  so  far  as  General  von 
Bernhardi  is  an  exponent  of  her  intentions,  will  undoubtedly  attack 
us  suddenly  should  she  see  an  opportunity.  The  first  intima¬ 
tion  of  such  attack  would,  as  he  indicates,  be  a  torpedo  descent 
upon  our  Fleet,  and  a  wdreless  message  to  German  liners  which 
would  bring  up  their  concealed  guns,  and  turn  each  of  them  into 
a  fast  cruiser  ready  to  prey  upon  our  commerce.  That  is  the 
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situation  as  he  depicts  it.  It  may  be  that  he  mistakes  it.  But 
for  what  it  is  worth,  that  is  his  opinion  and  advice. 

He  sketches  out  the  general  lines  of  a  war  between  England 
and  Germany.  If  France  is  involved,  she  is  to  be  annihilated, 
as  already  described.  But  suppose  the  two  rivals  are  left  face 
to  face.  Holland  and  Denmark  are  to  be  bound  over  to  the 
German  side  under  pain  of  conquest.  The  German  Fleet  is  to 
be  held  back  under  the  protection  of  the  land  forts.  Meanwhile, 
torpedoes,  submarines  and  airships  are  to  be  used  for  the  gradual 
w'hittling  down  of  the  blockading  squadrons.  When  they  have 
been  sufficiently  weakened,  the  Fleet  is  to  sally  out  and  the  day 
has  arrived.  As  to  the  chances  of  success,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
in  material  and  personnel  the  two  fleets  may  be  taken  as  being 
equal — when  once  the  numbers  have  been  equalised.  In  quality 
of  guns,  he  considers  that  the  Germans  have  the  advantage.  Of 
gunnery  he  does  not  speak,  but  he  believes  that  in  torpedo  work 
his  countrymen  are  ahead  of  any  others.  In  airships,  which 
for  reconnaissance,  if  not  for  actual  fighting  power,  will  be  of 
supreme  importance,  he  considers  also  that  his  country  will  have 
a  considerable  advantage. 

Such,  in  condensed  form,  is  the  general  thesis  and  forecast  of 
this  famous  German  officer.  If  it  be  true,  there  are  evil  days 
coming  both  for  his  country  and  for  ours.  One  may  find  some 
consolation  in  the  discovery  that  wherever  he  attempts  to  fathom 
(uir  feelings  he  makes  the  most  lamentable  blunders.  He  lays  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  for  example,  that  if  we  were  hard-pressed  the 
Colonies  would  take  the  opportunity  of  abandoning  us.  We  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  just  such  a  situation  wdiich  would 
bring  about  the  federation  of  the  Empire.  He  is  under  the  delu¬ 
sion  also  that  there  is  deep  commercial  and  political  jealousy  of 
the  United  States  in  this  country,  and  that  this  might  very  well 
culminate  in  war.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  no  such  feeling, 
and  that  next  to  holding  the  trident  ourselves  we  should  wish 
to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  our  American  cousins.  One  thing  he 
says,  how’ever,  which  is  supremely  true,  wffiich  all  of  us  would 
endorse,  and  which  every  German  should  ponder  :  it  is  that  the 
idea  of  a  war  between  Germany  and  ourselves  never  entered  into 
the  thoughts  of  anyone  in  this  country  until  the  year  1902.  Why 
this  particular  year?  Had  the  feeling  risen  from  commercial 
jealousy  upon  the  part  of  Great  Britain  it  must  have  shown 
itself  far  earlier  than  that — as  early  as  the  “  Made  in  Germany  ” 
enactment.  It  appeared  in  1902  because  that  was  the  close  of 
the  Boer  War,  and  because  the  bitter  hostility  shown  by  the 
Germans  in  that  war  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  would 
do  us  a  mischief  if  they  could.  When  the  German  Navy  Act  of 
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1900  gave  promise  that  they  would  soon  have  the  means  of  doing 
so,  the  first  thoughts  of  danger  arose,  and  German  policy  drove 
us  more  and  more  into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents.  Here,  then. 
General  von  Bernhardi  is  right ;  but  in  nearly  every  other  reference 
to  our  feelings  and  views  he  is  wrong ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  those  matters  in  which  we  are  unable  to  check  him,  such 
as  the  course  of  German  thought  and  of  German  action  in  the 
future,  he  is  equally  mistaken.  But  I  repeat  that  he  is  a  man 
of  standing  and  reputation,  and  that  we  should  be  mad  if  we 
did  not  take  most  serious  notice  of  the  opinions  which  he  has 
laid  down. 

I  have  headed  this  article  “Great  Britain  and  the  Next  War” 
since  it  looks  at  the  arguments  and  problems  which  General  von 
Bernhardi  has  raised  in  his  “Germany  and  the  Next  War”  from 
the  British  point  of  view.  May  it  prove  that  the  title  is  an 
absurdity  and  the  war  an  imaginative  hypothesis.  But  I  should 
wish,  before  I  close,  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  my  view  upon  the 
defensive  measures  of  our  country.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  speak 
with  no  expert  authority,  which  makes  it  the  more  embarrassing 
that  my  opinions  do  not  coincide  wdth  those  of  anyone  whom  1 
have  encountered  in  this  controversy.  Still,  it  is  better  to  be 
a  voice,  how^ever  small,  than  an  echo. 

It  would  simplify  the  argument  if  we  began  by  eliminating 
certain  factors  which,  in  my  opinion,  simply  darken  counsel,  as 
they  are  continually  brought  into  the  front  of  the  question  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  real  issues  which  lie  behind  them.  One  of 
them  is  the  supposed  possibility  of  an  invasion — either  on  a  large 
scale  or  in  the  form  of  a  raid.  The  former  has  been  pronounced 
bv  our  highest  naval  authorities  of  the  time  as  being  impossible, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  read  the  Wilson  Memorandum 
without  being  convinced  by  its  condensed  logic.  Von  Bernhardi, 
in  his  chapter  upon  the  possible  methods  of  injuring  Great 
Britain,  though  he  treats  the  whole  subject  with  the  greatest 
frankness,  dismisses  the  idea  either  of  raid  or  invasion  in  a 
few  short  sentences.  The  raid  seems  to  me  the  less  tenable 
hypothesis  of  the  two.  An  invasion  would,  at  least,  play  for  a 
final  stake,  though  at  a  deadly  risk.  A  raid  would  be  a  certain 
loss  of  a  body  of  troops,  w’hich  would  necessarily  be  the  flower 
of  the  army ;  it  could  hope  to  bring  about  no  possible  permanent 
effect  upon  the  war,  and  it  would  upset  the  balance  of  military 
pow’er  between  Germany  and  her  neighbours.  If  Germany  were 
an  island,  like  ourselves,  she  might  risk  such  a  venture.  Sand¬ 
wiched  in  between  two  armed  nations  as  strong  as  herself,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  it. 

But  if,  as  Von  Bernhardi  says,  such  plans  are  visionary,  what 
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is  the  exact  object  of  a  Territorial  Army,  and,  even  more,  what 
would  be  the  object  of  a  National  Service  Army  upon  compulsory 
lines  for  home  defence?  Is  it  not  a  waste  of  money  and  energy 
which  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  some  other  form? 
Everyone  has  such  an  affection  and  esteem  for  Lord  Roberts — 
especially  if  one  has  the  honour  of  his  personal  acquaintance— 
that  one  shrinks  from  expressing  a  view  which  might  be  unwel¬ 
come  to  him.  And  yet  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it  is 
one’s  duty  to  add  one’s  opinion  to  the  debate,  if  that  opinion  has 
been  conscientiously  formed,  and  if  one  honestly  believes  that  it 
recommends  the  best  course  of  action  for  one’s  country.  So  far 
as  his  argument  for  universal  service  is  based  upon  national  health 
and  physique,  I  think  he  is  on  ground  which  no  one  could  attack. 
But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  a  case  has  been  made 
out  for  the  substitution  of  an  enforced  soldier  in  the  place  of  the 
volunteer  who  has  always  done  so  splendidly  in  the  past.  Great 
as  is  Lord  Roberts’  experience,  he  is  talking  here  of  a  thing 
which  is  outside  it,  for  he  has  never  seen  an  enforced  British 
soldier,  and  has,  therefore,  no  data  by  which  he  can  tell  how 
such  a  man  would  compare  with  the  present  article.  There  were 
enforced  British  sailors  once,  and  I  have  seen  figures  quoted  to 
show  that  of  29,000  who  were  impressed  27,000  escaped  from 
the  Fleet  by  desertion.  It  is  not  such  men  as  these  wLo  win 
our  battles. 

The  argument  for  enforced  service  is  based  upon  the  plea  that 
the  Territorial  Army  is  below  strength  in  numbers  and  deficient 
in  quality.  But  if  invasion  is  excluded  from  our  calculations  this 
is  of  less  importance.  The  force  becomes  a  nursery  for  the  Army, 
which  has  other  reserves  to  draw  upon  before  it  reaches  it. 
Experience  has  shown  that  under  warlike  excitement  in  a  virile 
nation  like  ours,  the  ranks  soon  fill  up,  and  as  the  force  becomes 
embodied  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  it  w'ould  rapidly  improve 
in  quality.  It  is  idle  to  assert  that  because  Bulgaria  can,  in  a 
day,  flood  her  troops  into  Turkey,  therefore  we  should  always 
stand  to  arms.  The  Turko-Bulgarian  frontier  is  a  line  of  posts— 
the  Anglo-German  is  a  hundred  leagues  of  salt  water. 

But  am  I  such  an  optimist  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
a  German  war?  On  the  contrary,  I  consider  that  there  is  a  vast 
danger,  that  it  is  one  which  we  ignore,  and  against  w'hich  we  could 
at  a  small  cost  effect  a  complete  insurance.  Let  me  try  to  define 
both  the  danger  and  the  remedy.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must 
consider  the  two  different  forms  which  such  a  war  might  take. 
It  might  be  a  single  duel,  or  it  might  be  with  France  as  our  ally. 
If  Germany  attacked  Great  Britain  alone,  it  may  safely  be 
prophesied  that  the  war  would  be  long,  tedious,  and  possibly 
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inconclusive,  but  our  rdle  would  be  a  comparatively  passive  one. 
If  she  attacked  France,  however,  that  rdle  would  be  much  more 
active,  since  we  could  not  let  France  go  down,  and  to  give  her 
effective  help  we  must  land  an  expeditionary  force  upon  the 
Continent.  This  force  has  to  be  supplied  with  munitions  of  war 
and  kept  up  to  strength,  and  so  the  whole  problem  becomes  a 
more  complex  one. 

The  element  of  danger,  which  is  serious  in  either  form  of  war, 
but  more  serious  in  the  latter,  is  the  existence  of  new  forms  of 
naval  warfare  which  have  never  been  tested  in  the  hands  of 
competent  men,  and  w'hich  may  completely  revolutionise  the  con¬ 
ditions.  These  new’  factors  are  the  submarine  and  the  airship. 
The  latter,  save  as  a  means  of  acquiring  information,  does  not 
seem  to  be  formidable — or  not  sufficiently  formidable  to  alter 
the  w’hole  conditions  of  a  campaign.  But  it  is  different  w’ith 
the  submarines.  No  blockade,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  can  hold  these 
vessels  in  harbour,  and  no  skill  or  bravery  can  counteract  their 
attack  when  once  they  are  within  striking  distance.  One  could 
imagine  a  state  of  things  when  it  might  be  found  impossible  for 
the  greater  ships  on  either  side  to  keep  the  seas  on  account  of 
these  poisonous  craft.  No  one  can  say  that  such  a  contingency 
is  impossible.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  it  would  affect  us  if  it  should 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  affect  us  at  all  as  regards  invasion 
or  raids.  If  the  German  submarines  can  dominate  our  ow’n  large 
ships,  our  submarines  can  do  the  same  for  theirs.  We  should 
still  hold  the  seas  with  our  small  craft.  Therefore,  if  Great 
Britain  alone  be  at  war  with  Germany,  such  a  naval  revolution 
would  merely  affect  our  commerce  and  food  supply.  What  exact 
effect  a  swarm  of  submarines,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Channel 
and  the  Irish  Sea,  would  produce  upon  the  victualling  of  these 
islands  is  a  problem  which  is  beyond  my  conjecture.  Other  ships 
besides  the  British  would  be  likely  to  be  destroyed,  and  inter¬ 
national  complications  would  probably  follow.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  such  a  fleet  would  entirely,  or  even  to  a  very  large  extent, 
cut  off  our  supplies.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  would  have  the 
effect  of  considerably  raising  the  price  of  whatever  did  reach  us. 
Therefore,  we  should  suffer  privation,  though  not  necessarily 
such  privation  as  would  compel  us  to  make  terms.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  every  home  source  would  naturally  be 
encouraged,  and  it  is  possible  that  before  our  external  supplies 
were  seriously  decreased,  our  internal  ones  might  be  w’ell  on  the 
way  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Both  of  the  two  great  protagonists 
— Ijord  Haldane  and  Lord  Eoberts — have  declared  that  if  we  lost 
the  command  of  the  seas  we  should  have  to  make  peace.  Their 
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reference,  however,  was  to  complete  naval  defeat,  and  not  to  such 
a  condition  of  stalemate  as  seems  to  be  the  more  possible  alterna¬ 
tive.  As  to  complete  naVal  defeat,  our  estimates,  and  the  grand 
loyalty  of  the  Overseas  Dominions,  seem  to  be  amply  adequate  to 
guard  against  that.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  alarm  us  by  counting 
in  the  whole  force  of  the  Triple  Alliance  as  our  possible  foes,  for 
if  they  came  into  the  war,  the  forces  of  our  own  allies  would 
also  be  available.  We  need  only  think  of  Germany. 

A  predominance  of  the  submarine  would,  then,  merely  involve 
a  period  of  hard  times  in  this  country,  if  we  were  fighting  Germany 
single-handed.  But  if  we  were  in  alliance  with  France,  it  becomes 
an  infinitely  more  important  matter.  I  presume  that  I  need 
not  argue  the  point  that  it  is  our  vital  interest  that  France  be  not 
dismembered  and  sterilised.  Such  a  tragedy  would  turn  the 
western  half  of  Europe  into  a  gigantic  Germany  with  a  few 
insignificant  States  crouching  about  her  feet.  The  period  of  her 
world  dominance  would  then  indeed  have  arrived.  Therefore,  if 
France  be  wantonly  attacked,  we  must  strain  every  nerve  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  going  down,  and  among  the  measures  to  that  end  will  be 
the  sending  of  a  British  expeditionary  force  to  cover  the  left  or 
Belgian  wing  of  the  French  defences.  Such  a  force  would  be  con¬ 
veyed  across  the  Channel  in  perhaps  a  hundred  troopships,  and 
would  entail  a  constant  service  of  transports  afterwards  to  carry 
its  requirements. 

Here  lies,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  possible  material  for  a  great 
national  disaster.  Such  a  fleet  of  transports  cannot  be  rushed 
suddenly  across.  Its  preparation  and  port  of  departure  are  known. 
A  single  submarine  amid  such  a  fleet  would  be  like  a  fox  in  a 
poultry  yard  destroying  victim  after  victim.  The  possibilities  are 
appalling,  for  it  might  be  not  one  submarine,  but  a  squadron. 
The  terrified  transports  would  scatter  over  the  ocean  to  find 
safety  in  any  port.  Their  convoy  could  do  little  to  help  them. 
It  would  be  a  dehAcle — an  inversion  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

If  the  crossing  were  direct  from  the  eastern  ports  to  Antwerp, 
the  danger  would  become  greater.  It  is  less  if  it  should  be  from 
Portsmouth  to  Havre.  But  this  is  a  transit  of  seven  hours,  and 
the  railways  from  Havre  to  the  Belgian  frontier  would  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  such  a  force.  No  doubt  the  Straits  of  Dover  would  be 
strongly  patrolled  by  our  own  torpedo  craft,  and  the  crossing 
would,  so  far  as  possible,  be  made  at  night,  when  submarines 
have  their  minimum  of  efficiency ;  but,  none  the  less,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  risk  would  be  a  very  real  and  pressing  one.  What 
possible  patrol  could  make  sure  of  heading  off  a  squadron  of 
submarines?  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  as  difficult  as  to  bar 
the  Straits  to  a  school  of  whales. 
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But  supposing  such  a  wholesale  tragedy  were  avoided,  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  predominance  of  submarines  the  army  got  safely 
to  France  or  to  Belgium,  how  are  we  to  ensure  the  safe  passage 
of  the  long  stream  of  ships  which,  for  many  months,  would  be 
employed  in  carrying  the  needful  supplies?  We  could  not  do  it. 
The  army  might  very  well  find  itself  utterly  isolated,  with  its 
line  of  communications  completely  broken  down,  at  a  time  when 
the  demand  upon  the  resources  of  all  Continental  countries  was 
so  great  that  there  was  no  surplus  for  our  use.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  possible  one,  and  to  form, 
with  the  chance  of  a  disaster  to  the  transports,  the  greatest  danger 
to  which  we  should  be  exposed  in  a  German  war.  But  these 
dangers  and  the  food  question,  which  has  already  been  treated, 
can  all  be  absolutely  provided  against  in  a  manner  which  is  not 
only  effective,  but  which  will  be  of  equal  value  in  peace  and  in 
war.  The  Channel  Tunnel  is  essential  to  Great  Britain’s  safety. 

I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  the  commercial  or  financial  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  a  tunnel.  Where  the  trade  of  two  great  nations 
concentrates  upon  one  narrow  tube,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever 
corporation  controls  that  tube  has  a  valuable  investment,  if  the 
costs  of  construction  have  not  been  prohibitive.  These  costs 
have  been  placed  as  low  as  five  million  pounds  by  Mr.  Rose 
Smith,  who  represents  a  practical  company  engaged  in  such  work. 
If  it  were  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  that  sum  it  should  be  an 
undertaking  which  should  promise  great  profits,  and  for  that 
reason  should  be  constructed  by  the  nation,  or  nations,  for  their 
common  national  advantage.  It  is  too  vital  a  thing  for  any  private 
company  to  control. 

But  consider  its  bearing  upon  a  German  w'ar.  All  the  dangers 
which  I  have  depicted  are  eliminated.  We  tap  (c/d  Marseilles 
and  the  tunnel)  the  whole  food  supply  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Our  expeditionary  force  makes  its  transit, 
and  has  its  supplies  independent  of  w’eather  or  naval  chances. 
Should  anything  so  unlikely  as  a  raid  occur,  and  the  forces  in  the 
country  seem  unable  to  cope  with  it,  a  Franco-British  reinforce¬ 
ment  can  be  rushed  through  from  the  Continent.  The  Germans 
have  made  great  wmrks  like  the  Kiel  Canal  in  anticipation  of  war. 
Our  answer  must  be  the  Channel  Tunnel,  linking  us  closer  to 
our  ally. 

Though  this  scheme  was  discarded  (under  very  different  naval 
and  political  conditions)  some  twenty  years  ago,  no  time  has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  lost  by  the  delay ;  as  I  am  informed  that 
machinery  for  boring  purposes  has  so  enormously  improved  that 
what  would  have  taken  thirty  years  to  accomplish  can  now  be 
done  in  three.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  there  may  still  be 
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time  to  effect  this  essential  insurance  before  the  war  with  which 
General  von  Bernhardi  threatens  us  breaks  upon  us. 

Let  us,  before  leaving  the  subject,  glance  briefly  at  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  formerly  been  urged  against  the  tunnel.  Such 
as  they  are,  they  are  as  valid  now  as  ever,  although  the  advantages 
have  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  the  argument  upon  the  side  of  those  who  favour  its  construction. 
The  main  (indeed,  the  only)  objection  w'as  the  fear  that  the 
tunnel  would  fall  into  wrong  hands  and  be  used  for  purposes 
of  invasion.  By  this  w’as  meant  not  a  direct  invasion  through  the 
tunnel  itself — to  invade  a  nation  of  forty-five  million  people 
through  a  hole  in  the  ground  tw’enty-five  miles  long  would  stagger 
the  boldest  mind — but  that  the  tunnel  might  be  seized  at  each 
end  by  some  foreign  nation,  w'hich  would  then  use  it  for  aggressive 
military  purposes. 

At  the  time  of  the  discussion  our  relations  with  France  were 
by  no  means  so  friendly  as  they  are  now',  and  it  w'as  naturally 
to  France  only  that  we  alluded,  since  they  would  already  hold 
one  end  of  the  tunnel.  We  need  not  now  discuss  any  other 
nation,  since  any  other  would  have  to  seize  both  ends  by  surprise, 
and  afterwards  retain  them,  which  is  surely  inconceivable.  We 
are  now  bound  in  close  ties  of  friendship  and  mutual  interest 
to  France.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  w'e  shall  always 
remain  on  as  close  a  footing,  but  as  our  common  peril  seems 
likely  to  be  a  permanent  one,  it  is  improbable  that  there  will 
be  any  speedy  or  sudden  change  in  our  relations.  At  the  same 
time,  in  a  matter  so  vital  as  our  hold  upon  the  Dover  end  of 
the  tunnel,  we  could  not  be  too  stringent  in  our  precautions. 
The  tunnel  should  open  out  at  a  point  where  guns  command 
it,  the  mouth  of  it  should  be  within  the  lines  of  an  entrenched 
camp,  and  a  considerable  garrison  should  be  kept  permanently 
within  call.  The  latter  condition  already  exists  in  Dover,  but 
the  numbers  might  well  be  increased.  As  an  additional  precau¬ 
tion,  a  passage  should  be  driven  alongside  the  tunnel,  from  w'hich 
it  could,  if  necessary,  be  destroyed.  This  passage  should  have 
an  independent  opening  within  the  circle  of  a  separate  fort,  so 
that  the  capture  of  the  end  of  the  tunnel  would  not  prevent  its 
destruction.  With  such  precautions  as  these,  the  most  nervous 
person  might  feel  that  our  insular  position  had  not  really  been 
interfered  with.  The  strong  fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  a 
passage  under  the  moat  as  part  of  the  defence.  This  is  our 
passage. 

Could  an  enemy  in  any  way  destroy  it  in  time  of  war? 

It  would,  as  I  conceive  it,  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  This  ceiling  would 
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be  composed  of  chalk  and  clay.  No  explosive  from  above  could 
drive  it  in.  If  it  were  designed  on  a  large  scale — and,  personally, 

I  think  it  should  be  a  four-line  tunnel,  even  if  the  cost  were 
doubled  thereby — no  internal  explosion,  such  as  might  be  brought 
about  by  secreting  explosive  packets  upon  the  trains,  would  be 
likely  to  do  more  than  temporarily  obstruct  it.  If  the  very  worst 
happened,  and  it  were  actually  destroyed,  we  should  be  no  worse 
off  than  we  are  now.  As  to  the  expense,  if  we  are  driven  into 
a  war  of  this  magnitude,  a  few  millions  one  way  or  the  other 
will  not  be  worth  considering. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  General  von  Bernhardi  has 
a  poor  opinion  of  our  troops.  This  need  not  trouble  us.  We  are 
what  we  are,  and  w’ords  will  not  alter  it.  From  very  early 
days  our  soldiers  have  left  their  mark  upon  Continental  w^ar- 
fare,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  we  have  declined 
from  the  manhood  of  our  forefathers.  He  further  calls  them 
“mercenaries,”  which  is  a  misuse  of  terms.  A  mercenary  is  a 
man  who  is  paid  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  w’hich  is  not  his  own.  As 
every  British  soldier  must  by  law  be  a  British  citizen,  the  term 
is  absurd.  What  he  really  means  is  that  they  are  not  conscripts 
in  the  sense  of  being  forced  to  fight ,  but  that  they  are  sufficiently 
well  paid  to  enable  the  army  as  a  profession  to  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  our  young  men  to  the  colours. 

Our  military  and  naval  preparations  are,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
adequate  for  the  threatened  crisis.  With  the  Channel  Tunnel 
added  our  position  should  be  secure.  But  there  are  other  prepara¬ 
tions  w’hich  should  be  made  for  such  a  contest,  should  it  unhappily 
be  forced  upon  us.  One  is  financial.  Again,  as  so  often  before 
in  the  history  of  British  wars,  it  may  prove  that  the  last  guinea 
wins.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  strengthen  British 
credit.  This  crisis  cannot  last  indefinitely.  The  cloud  will 
dissolve  or  burst.  Therefore,  for  a  time  we  should  husband  our 
resources  for  the  supreme  need.  At  such  a  time  all  national 
expenditure  upon  objects  which  only  mature  in  the  future  becomes 
unjustifiable.  Such  a  tax  as  the  undeveloped  land  tax,  which  may 
bring  in  a  gain  some  day,  but  at  present  costs  ten  times  what 
it  produces,  is  the  type  of  expenditure  I  mean.  I  say  nothing 
of  its  justice  or  injustice,  but  only  of  its  inopportuneness  at 
a  moment  when  we  sorely  need  our  present  resources. 

Another  preparation  lies  in  our  national  understanding  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  danger  and  the  determination  to  face  the 
facts.  Both  Unionists  and  Liberals  have  shown  their  appreciation 
of  the  situation,  and  so  have  two  of  the  most  famous  Socialist 
leaders.  No  audible  acquiescence  has  come  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Labour  Party.  I  would  venture  to  say  one  word  here  to  my 
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Irish  fellow-countrymen  of  all  political  persuasions.  If  they 
imagine  that  they  can  stand  politically  or  economically  while 
Britain  falls,  they  are  w'oefully  mistaken.  The  British  Fleet  is 
their  one  shield.  If  it  be  broken,  Ireland  will  go  down.  Thev 
may  well  throw  themselves  heartily  into  the  common  defence, 
for  no  sw'ord  can  transfix  England  without  the  point  reaching 
Ireland  behind  her. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  most  emphatically,  that  I  do  not 
myself  accept  any  of  those  axioms  of  General  von  Bernhardi  which 
are  the  foundation-stones  of  his  argument.  I  do  not  think  that 
war  is  in  itself  a  good  thing,  though  a  dishonourable  peace  may 
be  a  worse  one.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  Anglo-German  war 
is  necessary.  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  never,  of  our  own 
accord,  attack  Germany,  nor  would  we  assist  France  if  she  made 
an  unprovoked  attack  upon  that  Power.  I  do  not  think  that  as 
the  result  of  such  a  war,  Germany  could  in  any  way  extend  her 
flag  so  as  to  cover  a  larger  white  population.  Every  one  of  his 
propositions  I  dispute.  But  that  is  all  beside  the  question.  We 
have  not  to  do  with  his  argument,  but  wdth  its  results.  Those 
results  are  that  he,  a  man  whose  opinion  is  of  weight  and  a 
member  of  the  ruling  class  in  Germany,  tells  us  frankly  that 
Germany  will  attack  us  the  moment  she  sees  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  repeat  that  we  should  be  mad  if  w’e  did  not  take  very 
serious  notice  of  the  warning. 


Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
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The  Unionist  party  is  reaping  the  results  of  ten  years  of  loose 
thinking  and  insincere  action.  When  Mr.  Charaherlain  on  May 
15th,  1903,  without  warning  and  without  consideration,  declared 
for  Protection,  he  plunged  his  followers  and  associates  into  a 
mental  and  moral  chaos  from  which  they  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
emerging. 

The  great  majority  of  them  had  passed  their  lives  as  Free 
Traders,  not  always  very  enthusiastic  or  intelligent  Free  Traders, 
but  still  quite  stable  in  their  general  understanding  that  a  return 
to  a  Protective  system  was  as  impracticable  as  a  return  to 
feudalism.  A  minority  was  represented,  either  by  the  kind  of 

person  who  said,  “1  am  a  Free  Trader,  but - ,”  or  by  the 

genuine  old-fashioned  agrarian  like  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  thought  free 
imports  a  mere  device  of  pestilent  Manchester  Radicals  and  had 
never  forgiven  Peel  for  repealing  the  Corn  Laws.  All  this  motley 
army  had  to  get  into  line  somehow  under  the  new  flag.  It  has 
been  shuffling  and  shifting  over  the  effort  to  execute  the  manoeuvre 
ever  since.  Only  a  leader  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  consummate  dexterity 
could  succeed  in  maintaining  any  sort  of  discipline,  and  extract¬ 
ing  some  semblance  of  a  concerted  effect  from  this  orchestra  in 
which  no  two  instrumentalists  are  playing  exactly  the  same  tune 
in  the  same  way. 

There  are  at  least  four  well-marked  divisions  in  the  party  on 
the  fiscal  question.  On  the  extreme  right  are  the  men  like  Lord 
Avebury,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord  Cromer,  Lord  St. 
Aldwyn,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  often  strong  Unionists  or  even  bitter 
Tories,  who  are  sternly  orthodox  economists,  holding  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  Mill,  and  Bentham,  and  believing  that  all  Protec¬ 
tionism  is  simply  arrant  nonsense.  This  group  is  weak  enough 
in  the  House  of  Commons  because  of  the  capture  of  the  Unionist 
associations  by  Tariff  Reform  machinery  and  money ;  but  it  is 
widely  diffused  in  the  constituencies,  where  there  are  thousands 
of  middle-class  Conservatives  disliking  Protection  only  a  little  less 
than  they  dislike  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  all  his  works. 

Then  there  is  the  mass  of  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  others 

who,  in  a  general  way,  want  to  take  it  out  of  the  d - d  foreigner, 

and  more  particularly  out  of  the  foreigner  who  competes  with 
them  in  their  own  special  wares.  Alongside  of  these,  but  by  no 
means  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  them,  are  the  friends  of  the  rural 
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interest,  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers,  who  are  anxious  to 
keep  up  the  prices  of  British  corn  and  meat,  but  can  find  no 
attraction  in  dearer  clothes,  and  fertilisers,  and  agricultural 
implements. 

And  then,  again,  there  are  the  “whole-hoggers,”  the  out-and-out 
Protectionists  and  Preferentialists,  Imperialists,  semi-Socialists, 
who  hate  Free  Trade,  always  and  at  all  times,  because  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated  in  their  minds  with  free  contract,  individualism,  laissez- 
faire,  Little  Englandism,  anti-militarism,  democratic  Liberalism, 
and  most  of  the  other  things  they  detest.  This,  at  least,  is  an 
attitude  which  is  capable  of  rousing  enthusiasm,  and  it  does  so 
in  minds  as  diverse  as  those  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Hewins,  and  Mr.  Blatchford  of  the  Clarion. 
No  doubt  the  ablest  of  the  Tariff  Reform  Parliamentary  leaders 
are  in  sympathy  with  that  section.  But  it  is  only  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  fighting  politicians  that  this  sympathy  can  be  quite 
unequivocally  expressed.  Mr,  Garvin,  and  the  editors  of  the 
Morning  Post  and  the  Daily  Express,  may,  indeed,  put  forward 
the  whole-hog  creed  without  much  disguise.  But  these  journal¬ 
istic  gentlemen  have  no  constituents  to  consult,  no  legislative 
wages  or  prospective  Ministerial  salaries  to  risk  if  they  fail 
to  judge  the  electoral  mind  aright.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
active  politicians  with  seats  and  votes  to  consider.  None  of  the 
four  groups  can  venture  to  face  its  convictions  sincerely  or  to  avow 
and  declare  them  quite  plainly,  if  it  is  to  act  with  the  others  and 
keep  its  own  place.  For  ten  years  the  whole  combination  has 
moved  under  half-lights  and  lived  on  half-truths. 

People  in  that  condition  are  naturally  the  prey  to  delusions. 
The  Unionist  party  has  passed  for  a  decade  from  one  fantastic 
distortion  of  reality  to  another.  It  is  for  the  moment  trying  to 
sustain  itself  on  a  number  of  myths  no  more  substantial  than 
those  which  have  preceded  them.  It  is  being  persuaded  that  the 
recent  “settlement,”  forced  on  the  leaders  by  their  followers,  will 
be  permanent ;  that  the  compact  of  last  month  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  order  in  w'hich  the  “  Unity  of  the  Unionists  ”  will  be  genuinely 
secured  without  being  further  troubled  by  disturbing  cross¬ 
currents  ;  that  the  food  taxes,  with  all  their  dire  electoral  perils, 
can  now  be  shovelled  away  from  the  path ;  and  that  Tariff 
Reform,  cut  loose  from  this  impediment,  can  be  made  to  “go 
down”  with  the  masses  and  turned  into  a  wwkable,  consistent, 
and  thoroughly  popular  scheme.  All  which  ideas  are  empty 
fictions  that  wdll  presently  capsize  as  before. 

They  have  not  even  the  merit  of  novelty,  except  that  “loyalty  ” 
to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne  has  been  substituted  for 
“loyalty”  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
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Otherwise  it  is  an  old  story — a  ten-year-old  story.  There  is 
uothing  at  all  new  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Protectionist 
/eaders  should  have  again  sacrificed  their  principles  ruthlessly  to 
what  they  regard  as  electoral  exigencies.  Nothing  can  be  more 
precise  or  definite  than  the  manner  in  which  the  front-bench 
Opposition  chiefs,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  and  others  have  pledged  themselves  to  both  branches 
of  the  Tariff  Keform  policy,  that  is  to  say,  to  duties  on  foreign 
imported  manufactures  and  to  taxes  on  foreign  foodstuffs  with 
preference  for  the  products  of  the  British  Empire. 

Within  the  last  few  years  they  have  reaffirmed  that  economic 
faith  with  the  utmost  exactitude.  On  October  10th,  1907,  for 
example,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  :  “These  tw'o  proposals,  preferen¬ 
tial  trade  and  taxation  on  foreign  manufactures,  are  part  of  one 
idea;  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  one  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  other.” 
There  is  a  continuous  stream  of  statements  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  same  speaker,  and  from  others  who  are  closely  associated 
with  him  in  the  conduct  of  Unionist  policy.  No  longer  ago  than 
the  4th  of  December  last,  we  have  Lord  Lansdowne  asking, 
“Why  is  it  that  we  are  so  tenacious  upon  the  subject  of  the  2s. 
duty  on  wheat?  Because  we  believe  it  to  be  indispensable  if 
we  are  to  have  reciprocal  relations  between  this  country  and  the 
great  dominions  beyond  the  sea.” 

Indispensable  it  was  on  December  4th,  and  it  remained  indis¬ 
pensable  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law  a  fortnight  later  in  the  famous  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  deliverance  :  “For  nine  years  we  have  advocated 
Preference  as  a  step  towards  Imperial  unity.  .  .  .  For  nine  years 
we  have  kept  the  flag  flying,  and  if  there  is  any  sincerity  in 
political  life  at  all,  this  is  not  the  time,  and  at  all  events  I  am 
not  the  man,  to  haul  down  that  flag.”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
just  a  month  later  Mr.  Bonar  Law  does  turn  out  to  be  the  man 
who  hauls  down  the  flag.  Food  Taxes,  without  which,  of 
course,  there  is  no  Preference,  are  dropped  out  of  the  programme 
of  the  Unionist  party  for  the  present.  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s 
followers  have  plainly  told  him  that  they  are  not  going  to  have 
it,  at  any  rate  for  this  next  election.  These  gentlemen  desire 
to  retain  their  seats  if  they  can,  and  they  have  discovered,  after 
consultation  with  their  agents,  that  their  chance  of  doing  so  is 
uncommonly  slight  in  most  parts  of  the  country  if  they  come 
forw’ard  as  avowed  food-taxers.  Consequently  Colonial  Preference 
is  to  be  eliminated  from  the  Opposition  programme  at  the  next 
general  election.  The  object  of  that  election  is  to  get  a  Unionist 
Government  into  power  somehow ;  and  this,  as  all  the  experts 
agree,  is  not  to  be  attained  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  proposal 
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to  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  owes  his  place  in  public  life.  When 
the  party  has  contrived  to  put  itself  into  office — well,  then,  no 
doubt  we  shall  see.  “If  it  proves  desirable,  after  consultation 
with  the  Dominions,  to  impose  new  duties  on  any  article  of 
food  in  order  to  secure  the  most  effective  system  of  Preference,” 
such  duties  may  be  imposed ;  but  this  will  not  be  until  after  a 
second  general  election.  ,  ' 

Such  is  the  settlement  which  has  been  patched  up  for  the  time 
in  the  hope  that,  if  it  does  not  satisfy  all  sections  of  Fiscal 
Reformers,  it  may,  at  any  rate,  enable  them  to  hold  together 
through  the  next  campaign.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  say  that  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  them¬ 
selves  if  the  change  of  method  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  leaders.  But  eminence  carries  with  it  its  own  obliga¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Law  has  been  so  often  told  by  the  Unionist  news¬ 
papers  of  his  amazing  talent,  and  his  unique  qualities  of  states¬ 
manship,  personality,  oratorical  ability,  and  so  forth,  that 
he  apparently  believes  himself  to  be  indispensable.  He  is  so 
great  and  good  that  the  party,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the 
country,  could  not  possibly  get  on  without  him.  In  these 
circumstances,  with  the  self-devotion  that  has  carried  Unionist 
newspapers  to  a  fever-heat  of  admiration,  he  is  kindly  prepared 
to  put  his  principles  in  his  pocket,  ignore  his  most  cherished 
convictions,  and  go  on  leading  the  Opposition  according  to  the 
method  which  the  majority  thinks  right,  and  which  he  obviously 
thinks  wrong.  The  rival  journalists,  who  have  been  ferociously 
assailing  one  another  upon  this  question,  have  returned  their 
abusive  adjectives  to  store,  and  compete  in  show'ering  laudatory 
epithets  upon  the  martyrs,  whose  devotion,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  be  rewarded  by  Cabinet  office  and  the  trifling  salary  of 
£5,000  a  year.  It  is  only  the  malignant  Radical  who  furbishes 
up  tliat  remarkably  apposite  story  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
told  himself  at  Fullarton  in  1909.  “I  remember  hearing  of 
a  man  who  was  seen  following  a  band  of  robbers,  and  was 
asked  by  a  friend,  ‘  Why  are  you  following  those  men?  ’  ‘  I 

must  follow  them,’  he  said,  ‘I  am  their  leader.’”  F.  C.  G.’s 
delightful  cartoon  was  hardly  needed  to  enforce  the  moral.  For 
my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  recall  a  still  more  hackneyed  fable, 
that  of  the  American  candidate,  who,  after  explaining  his  views 
at  great  length  to  his  prospective  constituents,  ended  with  : 
“These  are  my  principles,  gentlemen.  If  you  don’t  like  them 
they  can  be  altered.” 

There  are  perhaps  some  of  us  who  may  think  that,  magnificent 
as  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  abilities  may  be,  courage  and  consistency  in 
public  life  are  more  valuable  still,  and  that  the  Unionist  party 
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would  have  suffered  less  by  the  loss  of  their  leader  than  by  the 
singular  “  sacrihces  ”  which  he  has  made  in  order  to  retain  his 
position.  Compared  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  exhibition  of  flagrant 
opportunism,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain’s  attitude  seems  at  the 
first  view  almost  heroic.  “I  cannot  turn  my  back  upon  myself ; 

I  cannot  unsay  what  I  have  said ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  like  the 
change  in  our  attitude ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  view  without  mis¬ 
giving  its  possible  effects.”  This  is  rather  impressive ;  it  would 
be  more  impressive  still  if  the  austere  politician  was  not,  after 
all,  quite  prepared  to  sit  at  meat  in  the  house  of  Rimmon.  We 
might  expect  him  to  declare,  as  the  despairing  Morning  Post 
advises,  that  he  will  cut  himself  loose  from  his  time-serving 
associates.  But  we  do  not  gather  that  he  means  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort.  There  is  to  be  no  secession,  as  there  was  when  a 
former  Conservative  leader  consummated  the  Great  Betrayal. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  annoyed  at  the  virtual  throwing  over  of  the 
principle  that  he  has  been  contending  for  during  these  past  ten 
years.  But  he  nobly  puts  by  any  thought  of  sulking  in  the  tents. 
Achilles  does  not  sulk  in  these  accommodating  days.  He  braces 
on  his  armour  and  sallies  forth  to  the  windy  plains  with  the 
rest  of  the  champions.  If  the  banners  and  the  watchwords  have 
been  changed,  it  is  no  great  matter.  At  any  rate,  the  enemy 
is  the  same,  and  if  the  victory  is  won — well,  then,  to  the  victors 
will  be  the  spoils.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain’s  sacrifice,  which 
has  evoked  such  transports  of  rapture  from  the  Unionist  leader- 
writers,  does  not,  after  ail,  go^he  length  of  refusing  the  chance 
of  converting  his  place  in  the  “  shadow  ”  Cabinet  into  the  more 
solid  position  of  a  post  in  a  real  Cabinet  with  its  attendant 
advantages. 

But  all  this  is  only  a  fresh  phase  of  a  performance  which  has 
been  going  on  at  intervals  since  the  opening  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
campaign.  Ever  since  that  fateful  announcement  of  May  the 
15th,  1903,  the  Unionists  have  been  engaged  in  trying  to  keep 
the  Food  Taxes  while  pretending  to  get  rid  of  them.  That  was 
the  game  which  was  very  skilfully  played  between  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  during  the  first  act  of  this  remarkable 
drama ;  and  the  Conservatives  who  have  so  lightly  discarded 
their  late  leader  must  be  rather  ruefully  comparing  his  con¬ 
summate  dexterity  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  well-meaning 
Glasgow  merchant  who  has  been  hoisted  into  his  place.  In 
the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  nearly  ten  years  ago, 
I  was  permitted  to  explain  how  the  manoeuvre  was  being 
worked.  I  pointed  out  then  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  famous 
Sheffield  speech  gave  a  kind  of  official  endorsement  to  the 
functions  of  the  demagogues.  ‘‘If  the  constituencies  decline  to 
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accept  the  Cabinet  view,  Ministers  no  longer  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  go  out  of  ofi&ce.  They  hold  themselves  at  liberty 
to  stay  till  they  have  had  time  to  work  up  a  sentiment  in  their 
favour.  ‘  We  shall  tax  our  food  not  so  much  because  we  think 
it  to  be  right,  but  because,  after  due  tests  made  in  Birmingham, 
we  shall  suppose  it  to  be  popular.  Meanwhile,  as  the  popularity 
for  the  moment  is  somewhat  doubtful,  we  leave  out  that  part  of 
the  scheme,  and  are  invited  to  apply  ourselves  ofiicially  to  the 
other  moiety.’  ”  The  arrangement  was  avowed  with  considerable 
frankness  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  at  that  time  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  put  it  in  this  way  ; — 

“  The  produce  sent  by  the  Colonies  to  this  country  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  raw  materials  or  of  food.  Nobody  proposed  to  tax  raw  materials.  Every¬ 
body  admitted  that  to  tax  raw'  materials  was  out  of  the  question,  while 
the  inquiries  that  the  Government  had  been  able  to  make  had  led  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  what  was  true  with  regard  to  raw'  materials  was  true, 
at  present  at  all  events,  with  respect  to  food.  They  did  not  consider  that 
a  tax  upon  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  was  at  present  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  They  thought  that  the  country  was  not  ripe  for  it. 
Possibly  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  carried  to  a  conclusion  the  missionary- 
efforts  which  he  had  so  magnificently  begun  the  case  might  be  altered.” 

Really,  when  one  comes  to  think  about  it,  we  have  not  got 
much  “forrarder  ”  in  ten  years.  The  country  is  not  yet  “ripe”  for 
food  taxes.  The  missionary  efforts  are  still  insufficient.  Once 
more  it  has  to  be  discovered  that  the  food  taxes  are  not  ^‘within 
the  range  of  practical  politics.”  ^Protection  without  Preference 
was  the  Balfourian  prescription  in  1903 ;  and  Protection  without 
Preference  is  all  that  the  Unionist  caucus  feels  itself  able  to 
recommend  to  the  patient  in  1913.  A  time  may  come  when  it 
may  be  deemed  safe  to  put  him  on  a  more  robust  diet ;  but  that 
time  is  not  yet.  Ten  years  of  “missionary  effort  ”  leave  the  party 
precisely  where  it  was  when  Mr.  Balfour  tried  to  enunciate  the 
formula  in  his  famous  and  now  unjustly  forgotten  pamphlet 
concerning  Economic  Doubts  and  Insular  Pree  Trade. 

But  ten  years,  dotted  by  three  general  elections,  is  a  longish 
time  in  party  politics.  A  generation  of  young  Conservatives  has 
arisen  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  knew  not  Joseph  and  has 
lost  its  faith  in  Arthur.  Ignoring  the  lesson  of  the  past,  they  still 
think  it  possible  to  play  the  old  game,  to  keep  back  Food  Taxes 
till  the  hour  of  “ripeness”  dawns,  and  meanwhile  to  lead  from 
import  duties  on  manufactures  as  their  trump  suit.  They  think 
that  Tariff  Reform  in  this  guise  may  be  accepted  by  those  who 
would — as  yet — repudiate  it  in  the  other.  That  again  was  the 
hope  of  the  past,  and  it  will  be  falsified  afresh,  all  the  more 
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surely  since  the  facts  are  far  less  favourable  to  it  than  they  were 
at  the  outset. 

It  has  always  been  evident  that  very  few  Tariff  Eeformers 
have  seriously  thought  out  the  consequences,  or  recognised  the 
true  meaning,  of  Protectionism.  They  forget,  or  they  do  not 
know,  that  Protection  is  merely  one  phase  of  that  paternalism 
which  has  descended  to  the  governments  of  Continental  Europe 
from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  state  socialism ;  and  ft  is  only  worked  with  some  success 
under  administrative  systems  like  those  of  the  Australian  States 
and  Germany,  which  are  socialistic  and  paternal  either  in  the 
democratic  or  the  autocratic  form.  It  is  useful  to  remember  that 
we  owe  the  revival  of  the  Protectionist  movement  in  England 
to  a  statesman  who  w'as  a  Eadical-Socialist  till  he  w'as  fifty. 
Nineteen  years  before  his  fiscal  plunge,  Air.  Chamberlain  was 
talking  of  holding  the  rich  to  ransom,  of  “natural  rights,”  of 
despoiling  the  landowners  “w'ho  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,” 
and  of  the  misunderstood  virtues  of  Jack  Cade,  in  language  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  most  flamboyant  Limehouse  mood,  has 
barely  emulated.  In  reality.  Protection  and  Socialism  are  only 
two  applications  of  the  same  set  of  ideas.  Both  of  them  are 
the  direct  antithesis  of  that  individualism  which  informed  and 
dominated  English  }3olitics  throughout  the  last  century.  And, 
w’hatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
before  the  end  of  it  the  Conservatives  were  by  far  the  more 
individualistic  of  the  two  greater  parties.  They  had  absorbed 
most  of  the  tenets  of  the  old  Whigs,  of  the  Benthamites,  of  the 
moderate  Liberals  of  the  Palmerstonian  era.  While  the  post- 
Gladstonian  Radicals,  angling  for  the  Labour  vote,  and  largely 
inspired  from  the  “Celtic  fringe,”  had  been  drifting  tow’ards 
collectivism,  the  Conservatives  under  the  Cecil  regime  had  been 
hardened  in  the  defence  of  laissez-faire,  free  contract,  the  rights 
of  property,  freedom  of  labour,  and  all  the  other  things  which 
go  with  freedom  of  trade,  and  are,  indeed,  its  natural  complement. 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  had  a  considerable  intellectual  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of  Socialism,  quite  recognised  that  they  were 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  society  which  it  was  the 
prime  object  of  the  Conservative  party  to  maintain.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  during  the  larger  part  of  his  active  life,  had  never 
evinced  the  slightest  regard  for  the  existing  social  organisation. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  made  it  the  object  of  constant  attack, 
and  had  not  concealed  his  desire  to  substitute  for  a  system  based 
on  individual  freedom  and  individual  property  the  rigorous  control 
of  both  by  the  community.  The  accidents  of  [)olitics,  the  fact 
that  he  had  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Gladstone  over  Irish  self- 
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government,  caused  him  to  become  a  Unionist  and  ally  himself 
with  the  Conservatives.  But  he  took  his  collectivism  and  his 
democratic  prepossessions  with  him,  and  he  has  imposed  upon 
his  unhappy  partners  an  economic  conception  which  is  in  essence 
socialistic  and  quite  unsuited  to  a  party  that  takes  its  stand  upon 
liberty,  property,  and  the  established  order. 

All  the  scientific  Protectionist  writers  of  the  Continent  would 
admit  that  the  Protective  system  involves  the  permanent  super¬ 
vision  and  regulation  of  industry  and  commerce  by  a  strong 
central  administration.  Protection  cannot  increase  the  general 
wealth  of  the  community.  What  it  can  do  is  to  regulate  its 
distribution.  “A  Protective  tariff,”  says  the  American  economist, 
Lester  Ward,  “is  only  one  of  a  large  class  of  means  which  not 
only  states  but  corporations  and  institutions  and  individuals  adopt 
to  secure  a  certain  end,  namely,  the  encouragement  of  activities 
w'hich  are  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  society.”  The  State  can, 
to  a  certain  extent,  direct  the  employment  of  labour  and  the 
allocation  of  capital  to  those  trades  and  pursuits  which  it  considers 
most  beneficial  for  social,  political,  or  other  reasons.  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  used  to  dw’ell  strongly  on  this  point  in  the  earlier 
speeches  of  his  campaign.  He  maintained  that  certain  time- 
honoured  and  dignified  manufactures  were  losing  their  ground, 
w’hile  others,  which  he  regarded  as  inferior  in  value,  were  taking 
their  place.  In  one  of  his  speeches  the  following  passage 
occurs  :  — 

“  We  were  to  depart  from  our  high  position,  lose  those  industries  for 
which  the  country  has  been  so  celebrated,  which  have  made  it  great  and 
prosperous  in  the  past,  and  deal  with  inferior  subsidiary  industries.  Sugar 
has  gone.  Let  us  not  weep  for  it;  jam  and  pickles  remain.” 

This  jam-and-pickles  argument  played  a  great  part  in  this 
earlier  stage  of  the  controversy.  Much  was  made  of  it  in  the 
little  book  of  Professor  Ashley,  which  is  almost  the  only  serious 
attempt  to  defend  the  Tariff'  Eeform  point  of  view  by  an  economist 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Continental  arguments.  Mr.  Ashley 
printed  tables  to  show  that,  while  our  exports  of  cotton  and 
manufactured  steel  and  such  things  were  declining,  confectionery, 
“apparel  and  slops,”  oil,  and  floor  cloth,  indiarubber  goods,  soap, 
cord  and  twine,  were  increasing.  The  Professor’s  view  was  that 
the  bulk  of  the  labour  employed  in  these  industries  is  cheap 
and  unskilled,  and  therefore  that  these  low-grade  trades  ought  to 
be  artificially  penalised,  while  iron  and  steel  and  textiles  should 
be  favoured  and  encouraged.  This  may  be  a  defensible  attitude 
in  theory,  though  its  practical  value  would  depend  upon  a  much 
closer  examination  of  the  facts  than  either  Mr.  Chamberlain  or 
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the  Birmingham  Professor  appears  to  have  given  to  them.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  certain  that  a  grimy  individual  trundling  a 
truck  in  a  Cleveland  iron  foundry  is  a  nobler  human  being  than 
a  man  who  boils  soap  for  Lever  Brothers  at  Port  Sunlight ;  or  that 
the  female  “hands”  in  the  mills  of  Blackburn  and  Oldham  are 
healthier,  happier,  cleaner,  or  more  virtuous  than  the  young 
persons  who  compound  chocolate  creams  in  Messrs.  Cadbury’s 
model  factories.  In  any  case  the  logic  of  events  has  turned 
disastrously  against  all  these  comparisons  and  predictions ; 
for  it  is  just  the  great  staple  industries  w^hich  have  shown 
the  largest  advance  during  the  last  few  years  of  unexampled 
industrial  production.  Iron,  steel,  cotton,  wool  were  among  the 
loftier  activities  of  Great  Britain,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  were  “going”  or  “gone”;  but  the  completed  figures  for 
1912  show  that  never,  in  the  course  of  their  industrial  existence, 
have  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  produced  so  large  an  output  of 
textiles,  nor  have  the  Midlands  and  the  North  done  so  w^ell  with 
iron  goods,  steel,  machinery,  and  shipping.  Protection  cannot 
now  be  advocated  on  the  ground  that  it  is  required  in  order  to 
keep  in  being  the  kingly  industries  which  employ  the  largest 
amount  of  British  capital  and  the  largest  number  of  skilled  British 
workpeople. 

But  if  this  line  of  defence  is  dropped,  as  it  must  be  in  the 
light  of  the  facts,  the  policy  vrhich  is  temporarily  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Unionist  party  is  nothing  but  sheer  and  naked 
Protection.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  Preferential  system 
as  originally  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  was  something  in  it  generous  and  inspiring. 
It  had  elements  which  were  capable  of  defence  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economic  orthodoxy.  The  Tariff  Reformers  have 
often  made  a  good  deal  of  play  with  Adam  Smith’s  famous 
,  aphorism  that  “  Defence  is  more  than  opulence  ”  ;  by  which  the 
author  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  meant  to  suggest  that  it  may 
be  justifiable  to  limit  freedom  of  exchange  when  such  restrictions 
are  necessary  for  the  safety  or  the  w^ell-being  of  the  country. 
Colonial  Preference  and  Food  Taxes  might  be  vindicated  on 
this  ground.  It  could  be  maintained  that  any  sacrifices  would 
be  excusable  if  they  were  required  in  order  to  gain  Colonial 
support  in  bearing  those  burdens  of  maritime  defence  which  may 
I  soon  grow  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  British  taxpayer  to  sustain 
unaided.  If,  as  the  early  Preferentialists  were  arguing  ten  years 
ago,  it  w'ould  be  impossible  to  obtain  Canadian  or  Australian 
naval  subventions  without  giving  the  Dominions  a  preference  in 
our  home  market,  the  staunchest  Free  Trader  might  be  prepared 
to  waive  his  objection  to  the  imposts.  And  it  may  be  admitted 
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that  the  argument  had  some  plausibility  when  it  was 
brought  forward,  though  time  has  shown  that  it  was  based  on 
an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  facts,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  even  the  Malay  States,  are  offering  magnificent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Imperial  Navy  without  exacting  or  inviting  fiscal 
advantages  in  return.  We  were  told  over  and  over  again  that  if 
the  Preferential  door  were  slammed,  barred  and  bolted,  farewell 
to  all  our  expectations  of  Colonial  assistance  against  our  foreign 
antagonists  or  rivals.  The  door  has  not  been  opened ;  but  the 
Canadian  Dreadnoughts  and  Australasian  battle-cruisers  are 
pouring  in  all  the  same. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Dominions  feel  no  sense  of  injury  at  the 
denial  of  Imperial  Preference.  It  is  not  even  clear  that  they 
particularly  want  it.  The  Canadian  Press,  Conservative  and 
Liberal  alike,  received  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Ashton-under-Lyne 
announcement  with  exceeding  coldness.  The  sense  of  injury, 
which  our  Preferentialists  ascribe  to  the  Colonists  because  of  our 
Free  Trade  system  of  revenue  collection,  does  not  seem  to  be  felt 
by  the  Colonials  themselves.  Fifteen  years  ago  undoubtedly 
the  desire  to  command  a  special  place  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  w’as  perceptible  in  Canada.  At  that  time  the 
Canadian  wheat  industry  w'as  almost  in  its  infancy  and  was 
struggling  hard  to  maintain  itself  against  the  tremendous  com¬ 
petition  in  the  world’s  markets  of  the  United  States.  Canadian 
farmers  felt,  naturally  enough,  that  a  small  preference  at  the 
Fmglish  ports  of  entry  would  be  a  substantial  aid  to  them  in 
their  struggle  against  their  southern  rivals.  But  the  whole 
situation  has  changed.  The  ideal  which  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
put  forward  as  a  result  of  a  Preferential  Tariff  seems  extremely 
likely  to  be  attained  at  no  distant  date  without  any  such  aid. 
The  time  may  not  be  very  remote  when  the  people  of  this  country 
will  be  fed  in  the  main  by  food  produced  wdthin  the  boundaries  of 
the  British  Empire.  Our  Imperial  wheat  supplies  have  increased 
almost  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  Free  Trader 
of  1903.  In  that  year  our  M’heat  imports  from  foreign  countries 
were  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  those  from  British  possessions. 
By  1911  the  foreign  imports  had  fallen,  and  those  from  British 
possessions  had  risen,  so  that  now’  they  are  nearly  equal.  If  this 
process  goes  on,  w’hich  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case.  Preference 
will  be  superfluous.  In  point  of  fact,  with  the  rapid  decline  in 
the  food  surplus  available  for  export  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  w’e  are  more  and  more  dependent  upon  inter-imperial 
sources  of  supply,  and  the  competition  of  the  future  for  the  honour 
of  providing  the  home-staying  Britisher  with  his  daily  bread  and 
beef  and  mutton  is  most  likely  to  be  betw’een  the  different  food- 
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producing  areas  of  the  British  Empire  itself.  India  and  Canada 
and  Australasia  will  be  competing  against  one  another  much  more 
severely  than  against  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  and 
the  Russian  Empire. 

That  may  be  a  more  respectable  reason  than  any  based  on  mere 
electioneering  calculations  why  the  Preferential  side  of  the  policy 
should  be  drojiped.  But  it  certainly  does  not  supply  any  ground 
for  expecting  increased  popularity  for  the  Protectionist  side  pure 
and  simple.  And  again,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  the 
presentation  of  the  proposal  in  this  form  is  not  at  all  new’.  It 
is  one  more  revival  of  the  Balfourian  plan  of  1903.  It  failed 
then,  as  it  will  fail  now,  for  the  causes  which  I  venture  to  think 
events  have  showm  that  I  correctly  assigned  when  I  w’as  writing 
upon  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
October,  1903.  What  was  said  ten  years  ago  seems  to  apply  quite 
as  well  to  the  present  situation  : — 

“Mr.  Balfour’s  scheme,  as  at  present  outlined,  has  none  of  the  redeeming 
features  of  the  larger  proposal.  There  is  no  pre'-ence  of  any  political  purpose 
as  a  set-off  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  ‘  Chinese  Wall  ’  of  high  tariffs.  The 
Empire  would  get  no  good  out  of  it,  nor  would  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It 
diminishes  the  well-being  of  all  classes  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  other 
mercantile  interest.  All  that  will  happen  will  be  the  virtual  subsidising 
of  certain  manufacturers  by  ‘  retaliatory  ’  duties,  so  that  they  are  to  be 
enabled  to  keep  up  their  prices,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  body  of 
consumers,  producers  and  wage-earners,  other  than  those  belonging  to  the 
favoured  industries.  This  is  naked  Protectionism,  unmitigated  by  the  one 
valid  defence  of  that  policy,  which  is  that  it  may  sometimes  secure  Imperial, 
national,  or  social  objects,  not  otherwise  attainable.  We  are  to  be  plunged 
into  the  meshes  of  the  Trusts  and  Combines,  and  threatened  with  a  Budget 
arranged  by  lobbying  and  financial  jobbery,  without  even  the  consolation 
that  at  least  we  shall  be  doing  something  for  the  Colonies,  and  assisting 
trade  to  follow  the  Flag.  The  taxation  of  food  would  be  a  generous  error, 
by  comparison.” 

In  fact,  we  get  back  to  the  old  dilemma.  Protection  with 
Preference  is  impracticable.  Protection  without  Preference  is 
sordid  and  unfair.  The  Unionist  party  will  not  get  out  of  its 
impasse  by  dropping  the  one  expedient  and  clinging  desperately 
to  the  other.  Its  only  avenue  to  stability  and  usefulness  is  to 
abandon  “Tariff  Reform”  in  any  shape  and  return  to  the  policy 
of  Free  Trade  which  was  “good  enough”  for  every  Conservative 
leader  between  Peel  and  Mr.  Balfour,  and  good  enough  for  all 
Conservatives,  except  a  few’  powerless  faddists,  till  a  Radical 
orator  turned  Imperialist  suddenly  “found  salvation”  in  an 
economic  system  which  he  had  never  really  studied. 

The  present  settlement  is  a  half-measure  w’hich  will  presently 
explode  in  the  old  confusion.  A  secession  of  the  extremists,  with 
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Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  at  their  head,  would  no  doubt  be 
damaging ;  it  might  be  more  damaging  still  if  it  drew  away  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  and  other  able  politicians  who 
have  committed  themselves  too  deeply  to  Protectionism  to  submit 
to  its  complete  elimination  from  the  programme.  But  no  man 
is  indispensable  in  public  life ;  and  the  Unionists  would  be  able 
to  find  capable  substitutes  for  their  present  leaders  in  spite  of 
the  extravagant  and  servile  adulation  which  it  has  become  the 
absurd  fashion  to  lavish  upon  them.  Other  politicians  with  a  gift 
for  vituperative  rhetoric  equal  to  Mr.  Law’s  will  arise ;  other 
clever  lawyers,  not  much  less  ready  and  fluent  than  Mr.  Smith, 
are  probably  even  now  casting  their  eyes  upon  the  front  bench. 
On  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  it  is  more  a  case  of  measures 
than  men.  The  Unionist  party,  however  brilliantly  led — and  it 
could  hardly  have  had  a  leader  more  accomplished  and  popular 
than  Mr.  Balfour — must  fail  at  yet  another  general  election  if  it 
is  clogged  by  a  policy  which  the  country  will  not  tolerate,  and 
which  it  cannot  itself  present  without  humiliating  subterfuges 
and  dishonouring  evasions. 

Autonomos. 


AUSTRIA,  DISTURBER  OF  THE  PEACE. 


The  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  the  Balkan  situation  lie  in 
the  clashing  of  the  interests  of  Russia  and  of  Austria-Hungary, 
of  Slavism  and  of  Germanism.  At  present  Great  Britain 
observes  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality.  She  occupies  the  role 
of  a  disinterested,  impartial  and  sympathetic,  though  watchful, 
spectator.  However,  the  moment  may  come  when  this  country 
will,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  be  compelled  to  abandon  its 
reserve  and  to  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence  into  the  scales. 
In  anticipation  of  this  possibility  both  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  good-will  and  support  of 
European,  and  especially  of  British,  public  opinion.  Hence 
Austrian  and  Russian  statesmen  and  publicists  have  informed  the 
world  that  the  policy  of  their  country  is  just,  and  that  their 
opponents  recklessly  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe  by  a  policy  of 
adventure.  In  most  quarrels  both  antagonists  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  be  in  the  right. 

In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  Austria-Hungary  pursues  a  policy  of 
action,  Russia  one  of  inaction.  Austria-Hungary  strives  to  pre¬ 
vent  by  all  means  in  her  pow’er  the  rise  of  the  young  Balkan 
nations,  and  especially  of  Servia.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
sympathises  with  the  Balkan  States,  and  desires  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  victories  and  to  grow'  and 
to  develop.  She  is  in  favour  of  allowing  events  to  take  their 
course. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  well  to  Austria-Hungary  have  held  up 
that  country  to  public  opprobrium  and  execration,  and  have  told 
us  that  her  policy  is  shaped  by  envy,  malice,  greed,  pride  and 
cunning.  To  many  Austria-Hungary  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a 
Power  which  cynically  endeavours  to  profit  from  the  misery  of 
the  Balkan  peoples.  However,  nations,  like  individuals,  are  t# 
some  extent  the  victims  of  heredity  and  tradition,  and  only  too 
often  the  slaves  of  their  past.  That  is  the  case  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  Austria-Hungary  pursues  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  her  traditional  policy,  the  policy  of  sup¬ 
pressing  rising  nationalities,  a  policy  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

Austria-Hungary  is  undoubtedly  the  most  mediaeval  State  in 
Europe.  Rightly  considered,  Austria-Hungary  is  not  a  State, 
but  merely  a  geographical  expression.  Most  modern  States  are 
organised  and  practically  homogeneous  nations.  They  are  in- 
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habited  by  men  of  the  same  race,  who  speak  the  same  language, 
who  cherish  the  same  ideals,  and  w'ho  are  united  by  a  great 
common  heritage,  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  literature,  a  common 
history,  common  traditions,  a  common  civilisation,  and  a  common 
Church.  All  citizens  of  Italy  speak  Italian,  all  Frenchmen 
French,  all  Englishmen  English,  nearly  all  Germans  German. 
Practically  all  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Italians  have  the 
same  religion,  and  the  religious  differences  prevailing  among  the 
well-educated  inhabitants  of  Germany  and  England  are  com¬ 
paratively  small.  In  the  great  States  of  Europe  unity  prevails 
in  essential  matters.  Austria-Hungary  is  in  a  totally  different 
position.  Unhappily,  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  inhabited,  not  by 
one  great  nation,  but  by  a  large  number  of  small  nations  which 
belong  to  several  races,  and  these  not  only  speak  a  Babel  of 
languages,  but  employ  besides  different  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
According  to  tbe  census  of  1910,  the  population  of  Austria- 


Hungary  may  be  classified  as  follows 


Germans  . 

.  11,987,000 

Magyars  . 

.  10,002,000 

Czechs  . 

.  6,436,000 

Poles  . 

.  4,968,000 

lluthenians  . 

.  3,992,000 

Roumanians  . 

.  3,224,000 

Slovaks  . 

.  1,968,000 

Slovenes  . 

.  1,253,000 

Croatians  . 

.  1,833,000 

Servians  . 

.  3,787,000 

Italians  . 

.  768,000 

Total  50,278,000 


Austria-Hungary  may  perhaps  be  called  a  State,  but  it  is  a 
State  which  is  not  built  up  on  the  usual  lines,  it  is  not  based  upon 
a  nation.  There  is  no  Austro-Hungarian  nation,  but  there  are 
in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  according  to  various  classifications,  from 
eleven  to  twenty  nations  or  parts  of  nations,  and  the  people  of 
one  national  group  do  not,  as  a  rule,  understand  the  language  of 
the  people  of  any  other  group.  Far  from  being  united  by  a 
common  history,  common  ideals,  and  mutual  good-will,  the 
numerous  nationalities  which  are  forcibly  held  together,  but  not 
united,  in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  hate  each  other  with  a  fierce 
hatred.  The  peoples  of  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Monarchy  see 
in  the  ruling  race  of  the  Austro-Germans,  and  the  peoples  of 
Hungary  in  the  ruling  Magyars,  a  nation  of  tyrants  and 
oppressors.  Historical  wrongs,  similar  to  those  inflicted  by  the 
Austro-Germans  upon  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  with 
whose  tragic  history  most  Englishmen  are  acquainted,  have  been 
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inflicted  in  the  past  upon  all  the  suhject-nations  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  are  daily  remembered  by  them,  because  they  are 
almost  daily  reminded  of  their  former  sufferings  by  fresh  acts  of 
oppression  and  injustice.  Oppression  rules  Austria-Hungary,  and 
the  policy  of  oppression,  far  from  stifling  the  race-consciousness 
of  the  subject-peoples,  has  greatly  increased  it.  There  is  only 
one  Ireland  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  but  one  Poland  in 
Germany,  but  there  are  a  dozen  Polands  within  the  Dual 
Monarchy. 

Racially,  Austria-Hungary  suffers  from  a  two-fold  division. 
Not  only  do  the  subject-peoples  in  both  halves  of  the  Monarchy 
hate  the  two  ruling  races,  but  the  two  ruling  races  hate  one 
another.  Hungarian  Magyars  and  Austro-Germans  vividly 
remember  the  treacheries,  the  cruelties,  and  the  injustices  which 
they  have  suffered  from  their  present  partners.  The  Austrians 
s{)eak  of  the  Hungarians  in  terms  of  hatred  and  contempt,  and 
enjoy  making  mischief  between  the  Hungarians  and  their  subject- 
peoples.  The  Hungarians  reciprocate  these  feelings,  and  their 
Government  suppresses  ruthlessly  the  German  language  which 
formerly  was  supreme  in  Hungary.  German  schools  and  German 
education  are  banned  and  persecuted.  Austro-Germans  dwelling 
in  Hungary  find  it  advisable  to  Magyarise  their  names.  A 
stranger  inquiring  his  way  in  Budapest  in  German  will  often 
receive  no  reply,  or  an  uncivil  one,  from  Hungarians  who  know' 
German  w'ell. 

The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  are  held  together  neither  by 
the  ties  of  race,  history,  and  tradition,  nor  by  those  of  religion, 
for  by  their  religious  profession  they  may,  according  to  the  not 
entirely  reliable  official  figures,  be  divided  as  follows  :  — 

Roman  Catholics  .  33,852,000 

Protestants  .  4,, 550,000 

(ircek  Churches  .  8,020,000 

Jews  .  2,258,000 

Mahomedans  .  612,000 

Total  50,102,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  practically  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Austria-Hungary  belong  to  the  Greek  Churches,  the  Churches 
of  Russia  and  of  the  Balkan  States.  That  factor  exercises  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  upon  the  foreign  policy,  and  especially  the 
Balkan  policy,  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

In  addition  to  the  deep  racial  and  religious  cleavages  w’hich 
are  apparent  from  the  mere  enumeration  of  races,  nationalities, 
and  religions  given  in  the  foregoing,  Austria-Hungary  suffers  from 
very  dangerous  social  fissures.  Whilst  the  body  politic  of  the 
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country  is  ruled  by  race  privilege,  the  body  social  is  dominated  by 
social  privilege.  In  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry  still  exercise  mediaeval  rights.  In  the  social,  and  especially 
in  the  economic,  relations  the  characteristics  are  arrogance  and 
brutality  from  above  and  humility  and  servility  from  below.  The 
agricultural  labourers,  small  farmers,  and  factory  workers  arc 
treated  almost  like  serfs.  The  servants,  especially  in  the  country, 
are  treated  wmrse.  They  kiss  the  hands  of  their  masters  and  the 
hem  of  their  mistresses’  garments,  and  bodily  chastisement  is 
common.  In  Austria-Hungary  beggars  may  be  seen  kneeling  by 
the  roadside  before  well-dressed  passers-by.  The  women  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  treated  as  chattels.  Nowhere  in  Europe  is 
illegitimacy  greater  than  in  Austria-Hungary.  In  certain  pro¬ 
vinces  the  illegitimate  births  come  to  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 
One  may  sum  up  the  position  of  Austria-Hungary  briefly  as 
follows  :  Austria-Hungary  is  a  State  w’hich  is  united  not  by  the 
unity  of  the  people,  but  by  a  common  bondage,  and  the  racial, 
national,  religious,  and  social  antagonisms  wdthin  the  country  are 
so  great  that  they  can  only  be  described  in  the  terms  of  Thomas 
Hobbes  as  a  bellum  omnium  contra  omnes,  a  war  of  all  against  all. 

As  Germany  is  the  creation  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  so  Austria- 
Hungary  is  the  creation  of  the  Hapsburgs.  But  there  has  been 
a  great  difference  in  the  rise  of  the  two  countries.  The  House  of 
Hapsburg  has  grown  great  not  by  war  and  conquest,  as  has  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern,  but  chiefly  by  marriage  and  cunning. 
The  witty  distich,  “Bella  gerant  alii!  Tu,  felix  Austria,  nube. 
Nam  quae  Mars  aliis  dat  tibi  regna  Venus”  (Let  other  nations 
make  war.  Thou,  happy  Austria,  marry.  For  Venus  will  give 
you  those  realms  which  usually  Mars  bestows)  truly  describes 
the  genesis  of  Austria-Hungary.  Largely  through  advantageous 
marriages  the  House  of  Hapsburg  has  acquired  enormous  posses¬ 
sions  throughout  Europe.  It  has  in  its  time,  in  addition  to  the 
nations  enumerated  in  the  foregoing,  ruled  over  Spaniards, 
Portugese,  Swiss,  French,  Prussians,  and  Italians. 

The  Austrian  Empire  has  never  been  a  national  Empire.  It 
has  always  been,  and  is  still,  a  fortuitous  agglomeration  of  terri¬ 
tories,  one  might  almost  say  a  collection  of  huge  estates,  acquired 
by,  and  belonging  to,  the  reigning  family,  for  the  countries  which 
have  been  possessed  in  turn  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg  have  had 
little  in  common  except  their  rulers.  Therefore  it  is  perhaps  not 
unnatural  that  the  House  of  Hapsburg  has  looked  upon  its  con¬ 
stantly  changing  Empire  as  if  it  were  not  a  trust  confided  to  its 
keeping  by  the  people,  but  merely  a  private  possession,  an 
appanage.  The  Austrian  Monarchy  has  endeavoured  to  rule  this 
chance  medley  of  foreign  nations  by  keeping  them  in  strict  sub- 
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jection,  and  it  has  striven  to  prevent  their  combining  against  the 
ruling  House  by  setting  nation  against  nation  and  by  suppressing 
with  the  utmost  rigour  every  manifestation  of  the  national 
instinct  among  the  subject-nations.  The  watchword  of  the 
Hapsburg  has  always  rather  been  security  than  greatness.  The 
history  of  the  realms  owned  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg  is  a 
history  of  territories  won  partly  by  marriage,  partly  by  intrigue, 
and  partly  by  conquest,  of  suppression,  oppression,  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  of  subsequent  revolt.  An  anti-national  policy  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  Austrian  statesmen  to  be  the  only  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  incongruous  medley  of  States.  That  policy  has  never 
changed.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  drove  the  Cantons  of 
Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  into  rebellion  and  brought  about 
the  loss  of  all  Switzerland.  It  brought  about  the  revolt  of 
Prussia  against  Austrian  rule,  and  the  wars  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  from  1740  to  1866  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  Austria’s 
German  possessions  and  in  that  of  her  pre-eminent  position  in 
Germany.  It  brought  about  the  revolt  of  Italy  and  the  Austrian 
campaigns  in  that  country  from  1821  to  1859  which  ended  in  the 
loss  of  the  vast  Italian  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
The  policy  which  Austria-Hungary  pursues  at  present  in  both 
halves  of  the  Monarchy  and  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  the  old 
traditional  policy  of  the  country.  It  is  the  policy  described  by 
Schiller,  who,  as  professor  of  history,  was  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  in  his  Wilhelm  Tell. 

Distrusting  and  fearing  her  subject  peoples,  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  has  endeavoured  to  keep  them  in  subjection  by  keeping 
them  in  ignorance.  Therefore  the  Austrian  Government  has  been 
an  enemy  to  the  reformation,  to  popular  government,  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  masses,  to  education,  and  a  faithful  friend 
of  political  and  ecclesiastical  absolutism  and  tyranny.  Of  10,000 
German  recruits  only  3,  of  10,000  Austrian  recruits  2,200,  and 
of  10,000  Hungarian  recruits  2,590  were,  according  to  the  Hand- 
worterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,  found  unable  to  read  and 
write.  In  the  Slavonic  districts  of  Austria-Hungary  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  illiterates  rises  to  7,000  among  every  10,000  recruits. 
The  backwardness  of  Austria-Hungary  in  culture  and  science,  in 
technical  matters,  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  in  commerce 
and  trade,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  traditional  system  of  Government 
in  that  country  which,  through  fear  of  the  people,  opposes 
progress.  Owing  to  this  distrust  of  the  people,  the  Government 
of  Austria-Hungary  has  always  been  an  enemy  to  popular 
institutions.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  Austria-Hungary 
inaugurated,  through  Prince  Metternich,  a  period  of  reaction  and 
absolutistic  tyranny  throughout  Europe.  The  existing  popular 
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and  national  institutions  were  destroyed,  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  thought  was  suppressed,  and  the  persecution  of  all  liberal- 
minded  citizens  became  so  intolerable  that  it  led  to  a  great 
revolution  against  the  Austrian  Government,  which  was  sup¬ 
pressed  with  difficulty  and  only  with  Eussia’s  assistance.  The 
hostility  of  the  Governments  of  Austria-Hungary  to  popular  and 
democratic  government  may  clearly  be  seen  from  its  most  recent 
measure.  Only  on  the  28th  December,  1912,  the  Hungarian 
Franchise  Eeform  Bill  received  the  preliminary  sanction  of  the 
King-Emperor.  The  principal  features  of  this  Bill  are  the 
following  : — 

Electors  are  those  who  have  continually  occupied  the  same 
domicile  during  five  years,  and  who,  according  to  their  qualifica¬ 
tions,  are  either  24  or  30  years  old. 

Electors  at  the  age  of  24  are  men  who  have  passed  a  course 
of  higher  education,  which  entitles  them  to  study  at  the 
Universities. 

Electors  at  the  age  of  30  are  men  who  have  passed  the  sixth 
standard  of  an  elementary  school,  and  who  either  pay  direct 
taxes  or  are  engaged  as  principals  in  business  or  trade,  as 
well  as  those  men,  employed  in  industry  and  trade  who  are 
permanently,  but  not  only  occasionally,  employed.  Men 
employed  in  industry  and  trade  are  entitled  to  vote  only  if  they 
are  not  engaged  exclusively  in  bodily  labour,  but  are  sys¬ 
tematically  occupied  as  supervisors  or  foremen,  but  this  limita¬ 
tion  is  to  be  waived  if  the  men  so  employed  have  been  working 
continually  for  the  same  employer  during  at  least  three  years. 

Electors  at  the  age  of  30  are  besides  men  who  have  not 
passed  the  sixth  standard  of  an  elementary  school,  provided 
they  can  read  and  write  and  pay  at  least  20  crowns  per  year 
in  direct  taxes,  or  own  at  least  Vl\  acres  of  agricultural  land, 
or  have  been  continually  employed  by  the  same  employer 
during  at  least  three  years,  and  have  not  been  engaged  exclu¬ 
sively  in  bodily  labour,  but  have  been  systematically  occupied  as 
supervisors  or  foremen.  Those  who  have  not  been  occupied  as 
supervisors  or  foremen  must  have  been  emidoyed  by  the  same 
employer  during  at  least  five  years. 

Electors  at  the  age  of  30  are  furthermore  men  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  provided  they  pay  at  least  50  crowns  in  direct 
taxes  or  own  at  least  25  acres  of  agricultural  land. 

Perusal  of  the  foregoing  extracts  makes  it  clear  that  the  latest 
popular  and  democratic  reform  in  Austria-Hungary  is  a  farce. 
The  Government  officials  who  are  ordered  to  draw  up  the  lists 
of  electors  possess  the  power  to  give  the  vote  to  a  great  number 
of  workers  employed  in  agriculture  and  industry  or  to  withhold 
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it  from  them.  In  accordance  with  their  confidential  instructions 
they  will  no  doubt  examine  very  carefully  whether  the  working 
man  or  agricultural  labourer  who  demands  a  vote  can  really  write 
and  read ;  whether  he  is  exclusively  engaged  in  bodily  labour ; 
whether  he  is  permanently  or  occasionally  employed ;  whether  he 
has  worked  without  interruption  during  three  or  five  years  for 
the  same  employer,  and  whether  he  is  systematically  occupied 
as  a  supervisor  or  foreman.  Very  likely  the  Government  ofi&cials 
entrusted  wdth  this  duty  will  find  that  all  Magyars  likely  to 
support  the  oligarchy  in  power  are  entitled  to  vote,  whilst  its 
opponents  will  be  disfranchised.  The  Hungarian  voters  of  non- 
Magyar  nationality  will  probably  be  treated  under  the  elastic 
provisions  of  the  new  Bill  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  negro 
voters  are  treated  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America.  The 
Parliamentary  Government  of  Hungary  will  apparently  continue 
to  be  based  on  corruption  and  intimidation.  The  large  landed 
proprietors  and  factory  owmers  can  easily  disfranchise  those  men 
whose  political  views  they  suspect  by  dismissing  them  for  a  time, 
so  that  they  cannot  claim  to  have  been  permanently  employed 
during  three  or  five  years.  Lastly,  polling  is  public.  Therefore 
the  Government  and  the  ruling  classes  of  Hungary  can  not  only 
manipulate  elections  by  giving,  or  withholding,  the  franchise 
almost  at  will,  but  by  terrorising  the  voters  on  the  way  to  the 
poll  and  in  the  polling  booths. 

Whilst  a  modern  State  is  a  huge  co-operative  society,  a  trade 
union  and  great  brotherhood,  Austria-Hungary  is  a  mediaeval 
anachronism  in  a  modern  world.  This  great  State  is  so  much 
torn  by  racial,  national,  religious,  and  social  dissensions  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  that  it  has  subsisted  so  long.  It  has  held 
together  partly  through  luck,  partly  through  the  unceasing 
labours  of  its  statesmen.  Whilst  the  statesmen  of  other  countries 
give  most  of  their  energy  and  thought  to  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  national  domain,  the  statesmen  of  Austria- 
Hungary  are  chiefly  preoccupied  with  the  preservation  of  the 
precarious  fabric  of  their  country.  Therefore  Austria-Hungary 
has  during  many  years  taken  a  very  inconspicuous  part  in 
foreign  politics.  In  foreign  politics,  as  in  domestic  politics,  the 
aim  of  Austrian  statesmen  has  rather  been  to  preserve  than  to 
acquire.  In  her  domestic  affairs  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  pre¬ 
served  the  semblance  of  peace  by  promoting  disorder,  by  creating 
countless  checks  and  counter  checks  wdthin  the  country,  that  is, 
by  setting  race  against  race,  nation  against  nation,  class  against 
class.  Similarly  she  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  her  external 
position  by  setting  her  dangerous  neighbours  against  each  other, 
by  promoting  disorder  among  foreign  States.  That  policy  has 
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been  particularly  apparent  in  her  activity  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 

A  country  which  is  torn  by  racial  dissensions  does  not  like  to 
have  powerful  neighbours.  In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  Austria- 
Hungary  has  in  the  past  very  consistently  pursued  a  twofold  and 
characteristically  Austrian  policy.  Her  first  and  principal  aim 
has  been  to  keep  the  Slavonic  Balkan  States  weak  and  divided 
among  themselves  and  against  themselves.  By  that  policy  the 
Balkan  States  could  be  prevented  from  making  mischief  among 
the  Austrian  Slavs  w'ho  dwell  in  the  adjacent  territories  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Besides,  whilst  they  were  at  strife  among  them¬ 
selves,  the  Slavonic  Balkan  States  would  scarcely  be  able  to  aid 
the  Kussian  Slavs  in  case  of  an  Austro-Kussian  war.  Austria’s 
second  aim  has  been  to  strengthen  her  influence  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  with  a  view  to  compensating  herself  in  that  quarter 
for  her  enormous  territorial  losses  to  Germany  and  Italy. 
Salonika  became  her  ambition  and  her  goal.  Bismarck,  who 
desired  that  Austria-Hungary  should  forget  her  defeat  at 
Germany’s  hands  in  1866  and  become  Germany’s  supporter  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  Germany  and  Kussia,  had  cleverly 
diverted  her  ambitions.  He  had  counselled  Austria  to  turn  her 
eyes  eastward,  and  had  advised  her  repeatedly,  and  even 
posthumously  in  his  Memoirs,  to  seek  in  the  East  compensation 
for  those  losses  which  she  had  suffered  in  the  West,  and  to  create 
on  ‘the  model  of  the  German  Empire  a  vast  federation  of  States 
in  the  south-east  of  Europe.  As  in  the  creation  of  such  a  State 
Austria-Hungary  would  necessarily  come  into  conflict  with  Eussia, 
Bismarck  skilfully  converted  Austria-Hungary  from  an  implacable 
enemy  with  a  grievance  into  a  reliable  supporter. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Balkan  States  w’eak  and  divided  among 
themselves,  Austria-Hungary  engaged  in  countless  intrigues  in 
Bulgaria  and  Servia.  For  instance,  she  brought  about  the  war 
between  Bulgaria  and  Servia  in  1885,  and  then  compelled  the 
combatants  to  conclude  an  untimely  peace  which  was  extremely 
unsatisfactory  and  galling  to  both.  In  1878,  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Kusso-Turkish  War,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had 
promised  to  introduce  far-reaching  reforms  in  the  territories  of 
European  Turkey,  where  Christian  men  of  Bulgarian,  Servian, 
and  Greek  race  were  intermingled  with  Mahomedan  Turks. 
However,  instead  of  introducing  reforms  into  the  districts 
inhabited  by  millions  of  Christians,  the  Sultan  ruled  his  European 
possessions  by  fomenting  strife  between  the  Christian  races,  aided 
sometimes  one  race  and  sometimes  another,  and  embittered  their 
differences  by  occasional  massacres.  Bulgarians  were  made  to 
murder  Greeks  and  Servians,  and  Greeks  and  Servians  to  murder 
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Bulgarians.  The  attempts  of  the  more  humane  Powers  to  create 
order  in  Turkey  and  to  force  the  Sultan  to  keep  his  solemn 
promise  to  institute  reforms  proved  unavailing,  because  Austria- 
Hungary  consistently  upheld  Turkey’s  sanguinary  misrule,  which 
weakened  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey  herself  to  Austria’s 
advantage.  In  order  to  avoid  a  European  conflagration,  inter¬ 
ference  in  Turkey  could  be  effected  only  by  the  unanimous  action 
of  the  Powers.  But,  owing  to  the  sinister  activity  and  the 
deliberate  obstruction  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  her  supporters, 
the  Concert  of  the  Great  Powers  could  agree  only  on  ridiculous 
make-believe  measures,  on  paper  reforms.  Owing  to  Austria’s 
protection,  one  might  almost  say  at  Austria’s  instigation,  the 
Sultan  was  at  liberty  to  apply  in  his  Dominions  the  peculiar 
principles  of  traditional  Austrian  statecraft  in  their  most  san¬ 
guinary  form. 

For  her  planned  expansion  in  the  direction  of  Salonika,  Austria- 
Hungary  had  prepared  two  alternative  routes,  one  vid  the  Sanjak 
of  Novibazar  and  Servia  and  the  other  vid  Albania.  To  facilitate 
her  aims,  Austria  had  reserved  to  herself  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  Sanjak  w’hich  separates  the 
Servians  in  Servia  from  the  Servians  in  Montenegro.  To  make 
Servia  obedient  to  her  behests  Austria  persistently  humbled, 
oppressed,  and  insulted  that  country,  and  deliberately  im¬ 
poverished  it  by  outrageously  vexatious  customs  regulations 
destructive  of  Servia ’s  industry  and  trade.  Among  the  wild 
mountaineers  of  Albania  Austria-Hungary  pursued  a  different 
policy.  Eecognising  that  the  untamed  Albanians,  who  are  not 
of  Slavonic  race,  might  be  made  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Slavonic 
peoples,  she  endeavoured  to  gain  their  good-will  by  bribery  and 
corruption.  Austrian  political  agents,  who  were  frequently  dis¬ 
guised  as  doctors  or  scientists,  distributed  money  and  arms  among 
the  poor  and  needy  mountaineers.  In  Danzer’s  Armeezeitung 
and  elsewhere  the  formation  of  an  Albanian  legion  under  Austrian 
auspices  was  recommended,  which  in  time  of  need  might  aid  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  conquest  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Austrian 
priests,  monks,  and  schoolmasters,  who  were  likewise  well 
furnished  with  money,  engaged  in  a  political  propaganda  in 
favour  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  poems  of  George  Fishga, 
the  Albanian  Tyrtaeus,  who  had  sung  the  heroic  wars  of  the 
Albanians  against  the  Montenegrins,  were  printed  in  Austria  for 
distribution  in  Albania.  But  Austria  did  not  show  unmingled 
kindness  to  the  Albanians.  In  order  to  make  her  protection 
appear  valuable  to  them ,  she  encouraged  anarchy  and  misgovern- 
ment  among  them.  She  opposed  the  extension  of  the  Macedonian 
reforms  to  the  Albanian  vilayets  and  encouraged  sanguinary 
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troubles  between  the  Albanians  and  the  Servians  and  Monte¬ 
negrins. 

Austria-Hungary  has  been  the  traditional  defenaer  of  the 
'status  quo,  that  is,  of  the  historical  misgovernment,  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  When,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan 
War,  the  Powers  wished  to  intervene,  intervention  was  delayed 
by  Austria’s  attitude.  Her  diplomats  insisted  that  the  Balkan 
States  should  be  told  that  the  status  quo  should  be  preserved 
whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  war.  Austria-Hungary  has  never 
favoured  good  government,  human  progress,  liberty  and  reform 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  but  has  consistently  worked  only  for 
the  preservation  of  the  traditional  misgovernment,  oppression, 
and  tyranny,  euphemistically  called  the  status  quo. 

The  policy  which  Austria-Hungary  pursues  at  present  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  seems  obscure  and  inexplicable  at  first  sight. 
It  becomes  understandable,  clear,  and  logical  if  we  bear  in  mind 
Austria-Hungary’s  peculiar  composition  and  national  organisa¬ 
tion,  or  rather  disorganisation,  her  history,  and  her  traditional 
policy  which  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Her 
present  policy  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  merely  the  continuation 
of  that  general  Austrian  policy  which  strives  to  rule  a  number 
of  outlandish  nations,  which  have  nothing  in  common,  by  setting 
race  against  race,  nation  against  nation,  and  class  against  class, 
and  breaking  their  power  by  destroying  the  national  spirit,  by 
preventing  their  progress  and  by  defending  absolutism,  tyranny, 
and  corruption  because  these  weaken  and  enslave  the  people. 
Whilst  the  nations  that  are  animated  by  humanity,  and  which 
favour  progress,  good  government,  and  human  freedom,  have  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  Balkans  should  belong  to  the  Balkan  peoples,  the 
Austrians  who  are,  and  who  always  have  been,  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  nationalism  in  all  countries,  and  especially  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  have  suddenly  become  the  most  enthusiastic  and  the 
most  determined  champions  of  nationalism  in  Albania.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Albania’s  independence  was  first  proclaimed  in 
Vienna.  Austria-Hungary,  which  has  persecuted  every  manifes¬ 
tation  of  national  sentiment  throughout  her  realm  during  five 
centuries,  has  been  converted  to  nationalism  with  remarkable 
suddenness.  The  policy  of  defending  nationalism  in  Albania  is 
merely  the  policy  of  re-introducing  the  old,  terrible,  and  mur¬ 
derous  disorders  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula  under  a  plausible 
name.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  Austria’s  advocacy  of  Albanian 
nationalism  is  sheer  hypocrisy  and  Austria’s  aim  is  obvious.  By 
means  of  a  great  Albania,  Austria-Hungai-y  hopes  to  achieve  a 
two-fold  purpose.  She  desires,  in  the  first  place,  to  rob  the  Allies, 
and  especially  Servia,  of  the  fruits  of  their  victories,  to  weaken 
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and  to  exasperate  them,  to  destroy  their  harmony,  and  eventually 
to  bring  them  into  collision  with  each  other.  In  the  second  place, 
she  desires  to  pursue  again  her  old  plan  of  taking  advantage  of 
disorder  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  advancing  upon  Salonika 
and  extending  the  Austrian  territories  towards  the  zligean. 
Austria’s  first  aim,  that  of  sowing  dissension  among  the  Balkan 
States,  is  not  openly  avowed,  because  the  Austrian  people  them¬ 
selves  are  ashamed  of  its  immorality.  Her  second  aim,  that  of 
depriving  the  Balkan  peoples  of  the  principal  fruits  of  their 
victories,  is  candidly  admitted  by  many  very  influential  Austrian 
publicists.  One  of  the  most  influential  and  best-informed 
political  writers  in  Austria-Hungary  is  Freiherr  Leopold  von 
Chlumecky,  the  political  editor  of  the  Q^sterreidiische  Rundschau , 
the  leading  political  periodical  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Herr  von 
Chlumecky  is  not  only  an  author  and  journalist  of  distinction, 
but  he  is  described  as  being  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of 
the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne.  In  the 
(Esterreichische  Rundschau  of  January  1st,  1913,  he  considered 
the  policy  of  his  country  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  a  long  and 
weighty  paper  of  which  I  would  briefly  give  some  of  the  principal 
points.  After  repeating  the  much-quoted  phrase  of  Count 
Berchthold  that  as  regards  the  Balkan  problem  the  vital  interests 
of  Austria-Hungary  must  be  defended  at  any  price,  the  wTiter 
explains  the  nature  of  Austria’s  vital  interests  as  follows  : — 

“Will  the  new  Albania  be  placed  under  the  sovereignty  or  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Sultan,  or  is  it  to  become  an  independent  State?  Will  the  new 
State  become  really  neutralised  and  will  it  be  placed  under  the  protection 
of  all  the  Great  Powers,  or  should  this  task  not  be  given  to  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy  who  are  principally  interested  in  Albania?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  if  Austria-Hungary  should  have  to  share  hei  political  influence  in 
Albania  with  all  the  Great  Powers,  her  influence  in  that  country  w'ould 
sink  to  a  very  low  level.  The  economically  stronger  Powers,  such  as 
France  and  England,  would  soon  force  Austria-Hungary  into  a  position 
of  inferiority,  and  the  Dual  Monarchy  w'ould  have  laboured  in  vain. 
Having  established  the  principle  that  Albania  must  be  one  and  indivisible, 
we  should  merely  have  incurred  for  ourselves  the  undying  hatred  of  Servia, 
whilst  the  other  Powers  would  gather  the  harvest  w'hich  Austria  has 
sown.  .  .  . 

“To  allow'  the  present  crisis  to  flicker  out  witnout  securing  for  Austria- 
Hungary  guarantees  for  the  future  would  be  to  jeopardise  our  national 
future  for  the  convenience  of  the  present.  .  .  . 

“  The  problem  which  has  to  be  solved  can  in  a  few  lines  be  stated  as 
follows :  We  must  create  an  autonomous  Albania  in  that  form  which 
corresponds  with  Austria’s  interests.  We  must  see  that  the  new  Albanian 
State  receives  an  extent  w'hich  will  assure  its  vitality.  We  must,  before 
the  Balkan  crisis  is  concluded,  obtain  the  necessary  guarantees  on  the 
part  of  Servia,  and  w'e  must  obtain  them  immediately.  We  must  secure 
Austria's  trade  routes  and  outlets  in  Macedonia  and  Albania.  Lastly,  we 
must  feel  assured  that  the  road  to  Salonika  will  remain  open  to  us.” 
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The  author  shows  that  it  is  Austria’s  aim  not  to  create  au 
independent  Albania  for  the  sake  of  the  Albanians,  but  to  create 
a  disguised  Austrian  Protectorate  over  Albania,  to  secure  for 
Austria-Hungary  a  position  resembling  a  Protectorate  in  the 
western  half  of  European  Turkey,  and  to  place  Salonika  within 
Austria’s  grasp. 

Austria-Hungary’s  aims  in  Albania  are  more  clearly  avowed 
in  the  CEsterreichische  Rundschau  of  December  15th,  1912,  in  an 
article  entitled  “The  Albanian  Question,”  from  which  I  would 
quote  the  following  extracts  : — 

“  The  Albanians  do  not  desire  to  obtain  absolute  independence.  On  the 
contrary  they  desire,  as  the  Albanian  Deputation  under  Ismael  Kemal  has 
shown,  to  be  organically  connected  with  one  of  the  Great  Powers. 

“  Roman  Catholicism  ”  (which  means  in  reality  the  political  agitation 
carried  on  on  behalf  of  the  Austrian  Government  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  Albania,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing)  “has 
created  an  Austrian  Protectorate  over  Albania  and  has  thus  established 
ancient  rights  which  are  founded  on  custom,  and  no  one  can  interfere 
with  these  Austrian  rights  without  committing  deliberately  a  hostile  action 
against  the  Dual  Monarchy.  These  ancient  rights  need  only  be  materialised 
in  order  to  obtain  for  the  Monarchy  all  that  which  is  its  due.  By  dividing 
the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar  and  by  basing  the  railway  line  to  Salonika  upon 
Albania,  Albania  would  afford  to  Austria-Hungary  a  protecting  Hinterland 
which  would  secure  the  undisturbed  exploitation  of  that  line  to  the 
Monarchy. 

“At  the  present  moment  the  position  of  Austria-Hungary  as  a  Great 
Power  is  at  stake,  and  an  Austro-Hungarian  Protectorate  over  Albania  in 
connection  with  the  railway  line  to  Salonika  is  the  minimum  demand  which 
Austria-Hungary  must  make  in  order  to  safeguard  her  route  to  that  port. 
Necessity  compels  us  to  advance  in  that  direction. 

“  The  line  of  policy  described  in  the  foregoing  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death,  not  only  to  Austria-Hungary,  but  to  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
A  group  of  Powers  which  extends  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic 
and  to  the  .<3Egean  Sea  would  be  most  imposing.  Its  importance  would 
lie  in  this,  that  it  would  cut  off  Russia  from  Europe,  that  it  would  block 
Russia’s  path.  A  group  of  Powers  occupying  such  a  position  would  afford 
a  powerful  barrier  against  Russia’s  advance,  and  all  West  European  States 
would  think  twice  before  attacking  such  a  group.  Thus  an  enduring  peace 
might  at  least  be  established  in  Europe,  and  it  might  be  established  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood.” 

The  author  shows  clearly  that  the  nominally  philo-Albanian 
policy  of  Austria-Hungary  is,  in  reality,  not  only  anti- Servian, 
hut  also,  and  especially,  anti-Eussian  in  its  aim.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  only  natural  that  Eussia  resents  Austria’s 
policy,  and  that  she  protests  against  the  spoliation  of  Servia  by 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  Yet  the  most  authorised  Austrian  writers 
pretend  to  be  painfully  surprised  at  Eussia’s  interference  in  the 
Balkan  settlement.  They  complain  about  Eussia’s  military  pre¬ 
parations,  which  were  begun  only  as  a  protective  measure  in 
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view  of  the  extensive  and  demonstratively  anti-Russian  mobilisa¬ 
tion  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  they  have  the  hardihood  to  assert 
that  Russia’s  reckless  and  wicked  encouragement  has  induced 
Servia  to  refuse  the  handing  over  of  her  conquests  without  a 
protest  to  an  independent  Albania  which,  in  reality,  would  be  an 
Austrian  Protectorate.  Freiherr  von  Chlumecky,  for  instance, 
wrote  in  the  (Ester reichische  Rundschau  of  December  15th, 
1912 

“It  is  difiBcult  to  deny  the  fact  that  Russia  still  holds  her  protecting 
arm  over  Servia  and  gives  powerful  support  to  the  territorial  claims  of 
that  country.  Russia’s  partiality  to  Servia,  which  has  been  accentuated 
by  the  continuation  of  her  military  precautions,  is  to-day  the  darkest  point 
on  the  political  horizon.  Servia ’s  provocations,  her  armaments  on  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  the  incredibly  hostile  attitude  of  the  Servian  Press 
and  public,  would  be  unthinkable  if  the  people  in  Belgrade  felt  certain 
that  they  could  under  no  circumstances  whatever  count  upon  Russian’s 
support.” 

Apparently  Austria-Hungary  expects  that  at  her  bidding  not 
only  Servia  should  hand  over  without  protest  her  conquests,  but 
that  Russia  should  also  surrender  without  protest  her  position 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  Europe.  Her  complaints  about 
Servia ’s  aggressiveness  are  a  new  version  of  the  very  old  fable 
of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb. 

By  carving  a  large  Albania  out  of  the  Turkish  territories 
conquered  by  Servia,  Austria-Hungary  strikes  not  only  at  Servia, 
but  also  at  Russia.  That  is  clear  to  all  well-informed  Austrians, 
and  Freiherr  von  Chlumecky  hints  at  the  fact.  It  is  equally 
clear  to  Austria’s  most  eminent  military  men.  The  far-reaching 
double  aim  of  Austria’s  Balkan  policy  is  explained  with  refreshing 
bluntness  by  General  Karl  von  Lang  in  a  recent  issue  of  Danzer’s 
Armeezeitung .  In  that  important  publication  the  General  recom¬ 
mends  a  solution  of  the  Balkan  problem  on  the  following  basis  :  — 

1.  An  autonomous  Albania  should  be  created  which  should  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Austria-Hungary. 

2.  An  organic  connection  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
Albania  should  be  effected  by  Austria-Hungary  seizing  Western 
Servia  as  far  as  the  line  Morava,  Kumanova,  Skoplje, 
Kalkandelen. 

3.  Montenegro  should  be  confined  to  the  possession  of  the 
territories  which  were  in  the  possession  of  that  State  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Balkan  War,  and  should  be  compelled  to 
conclude  an  Alliance  with  Austria-Hungary.  Should  Monte¬ 
negro  fail  to  do  this,  it  should  be  seized  by  Austria-Hungary. 

4.  Salonika  and  the  raihvay  from  Skoplje  to  Salonika  should 
be  internationalised. 
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6.  The  North-Eastern  portion  of  Servia,  down  to  the  line 
Vidin,  Zejecar,  Paracin,  should  fall  to  Koumania. 

6.  South-Eastern  Servia  and  the  neighbouring  part  of 
Macedonia  should  be  given  to  Bulgaria.  The  acquisition  of 
these  Servian  territories  and  of  the  territories  conquered  from 
Turkey  should  satisfy  Bulgaria,  and  induce  her  to  enter  into 
the  closest  relations  with  Austria-Hungary. 

General  von  Lang  recommends  not  only  a  Protectorate  over 
an  “autonomous  ”  Albania,  but  also  the  partition  of  Servia,  which 
is  to  become  another  Poland.  He  also  aims  at  bringing  the 
western  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  under  the  sw’ay  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  he  hopes  that  Bulgaria  may  be  induced  to  enter 
into  the  closest  connection  with  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  General  apparently  aims  at  bringing  the  whole  Balkan 
Peninsula  with  Constantinople  under  Austrian  sway.  To  effect 
the  Austrianisation  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  General  von  Lang 
recommends  that  eight  or  nine  Austrian  army  corps  should  attack 
Servia  and  Montenegro.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  Austrian 
invasion,  the  Slavonic  neighbours  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  would 
find  their  Sedan  at  Kragnjewmtz.  The  General  foresees  that 
Eussia,  and  perhaps  Italy  as  well,  might  oppose  Austria’s  policy 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Therefore  he  recommends  that,  whilst 
eight  or  nine  army  corps  are  attacking  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
eight  other  Austrian  army  corps  should  be  mobilised  on  the 
Italian  frontier  in  order  to  keep  Italy  in  check.  If  Eussia  should 
intervene,  Germany  should  come  to  Austria’s  aid.  She  would 
be  obliged  to  do  so  in  her  own  interests.  The  four  eastern  army 
corps  of  Germany  could  delay  a  Eussian  attack  long  enough  to 
enable  Germany  to  smash  Prance  with  the  bulk  of  her  army. 
Eoumania  could  give  valuable  help  to  Austria  and  Germany 
against  Eussia,  whilst  Bulgaiia  might  be  kept  busy  by  the  Turkish 
army. 

The  distinguished  General  foresees  that  Austria’s  policy  of 
violence  and  coercion  will  necessarily  lead  to  war  with  Eussia. 
Many  Austrians  reckon  with  that  possibility.  Some  fear  a 
Eussian  war,  whilst  others  believe  the  present  moment  most 
favourable  for  trying  conclusions  with  their  Eastern  neighbour. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Austrians  who  contemplate  bringing 
about  a  European  war  leave  out  of  their  calculations  a  very 
important  factor.  Great  Britain.  The  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
will  very  likely  decide  whether  peace  will  be  preserved  on  the 
Continent  or  not.  If  the  British  statesmen  wish  peace  to  be 
preserved  in  Europe,  they  should  point  out  to  Austria-Hungary 
the  fact  that,  although  Great  Britain  may  not  be  greatly  interested 
in  the  countries  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  she  is  very  greatly 
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interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  that  an  attempt  at  destroying  the 
present  equilibrium  might  make  British  intervention  necessary. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  are  aware  that  Austria 
is  seriously  contemplating  a  war  with  Russia.  It  is  not  without 
good  reason  that  Austria  has  mobilised  a  very  large  part  of  her 
army.  The  costs  are  enormous.  Austria-Hungary  is  an 
impecunious  country,  and  she  would  disarm  very  promptly  if  her 
intentions  were  entirely  peaceful,  for  Russia  is  not  likely  to 
attack  her.  Besides,  Austria-Hungary  can  mobilise  so  much  more 
quickly  than  Russia  that  a  precautionary  mobilisation  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  her.  Her  real  aims  may  be  seen  from  an  incident  which 
has  attracted  little  attention  in  this  country.  During  several  weeks 
it  has  been  asserted  in  the  best  informed  circles  in  Germany 
that  when  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Austria-Hungary,  recently  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  German 
Emperor  at  Springe,  he  came  in  order  to  solicit  Germany’s 
support  beyond  the  obligations  imposed  upon  Germany  by  the 
Austro-German  Alliance.  As  the  Austro-German  treaty  of 
alliance  is  a  purely  defensive  instrument,  it  appears  that  the 
Archduke  demanded  Germany’s  support  in  the  event  that  Austria- 
Hungary  should  attack  Russia.  According  to  the  best  German 
information  obtainable,  the  Archduke  received  a  refusal.  This 
interesting  account,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  appeared 
in  any  English  journal,  has  lately  been  published  by  some  German 
papers  which  are  in  touch  with  the  highest  circles,  and,  as  it 
has  not  been  contradicted  by  the  semi-official  Press  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  we  are  entitled  to  presume  that  it  could  not  be  denied. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  view  which  is  held  in  Germany.  Apparently 
the  German  Emperor  wished  to  have  his  reply  to  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  publicly  confirmed  so  as  to  make  sure  that  his  verbal 
message  would  be  correctly  delivered  in  the  proper  quarters  in 
Austria,  for  immediately  after  the  Archduke’s  departure  the 
German  Chancellor,  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  made  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Reichstag,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
Germany  was  ready  to  fight  “at  the  side  of  her  allies  for  the 
protection  of  Germany’s  position  in  Europe  and  for  the  defence 
of  her  own  future  security.”  He  underlined  the  purely  defensive 
character  of  Germany’s  treaty  obligations  to  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Austria-Hungary  was  plainly  and  publicly  told  that  Germany 
would  assist  Austria-Hungary  with  all  her  might,  but  only  in  a 
defensive  war. 

Germany’s  refusal  to  support  Austria-Hungary  in  a  war  of 
aggression  against  Russia  does  not  suffice  to  make  an  Austrian 
attack  upon  Russia  impossible.  The  relations  existing  between 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  may  be  compared  to  the  relations 
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existing  between  husband  and  wife,  A  husband  may  warn  his 
wife  and  inform  her  that  he  will  not  hold  himself  responsible 
for  her  follies,  but  if  she  refuses  to  listen  to  reason  and  gets  into 
a  scrape,  he  will  nevertheless  be  held  responsible,  and  will  have 
to  pay  her  debts.  Germany  may,  before  the  event  has  occurred, 
refuse  assistance  to  Austria-Hungary  if  she  should  attack  Russia. 
But  as  Germany  cannot  afford  to  see  her  only  reliable  ally  defeated, 
she  will  have  to  assist  Austria-Hungary  in  almost  any  war. 
Germany  cannot  allow  Austria-Hungary  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  Slavonic  flood.  That  is  as  thoroughly  understood  in  Berlin 
as  it  is  in  Vienna.  Herein  lies  the  danger  of  the  present  position. 

Many  eminent  men  in  Austria-Hungary  believe  the  moment 
favourable  for  a  war  with  the  Slavonic  nations.  The  Slavonic 
Balkan  nations  have  exhausted  themselves.  Russia  is  weakened 
by  the  after-effects  of  her  defeats  in  Manchuria.  Last,  but  not 
least,  the  26,000,000  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary  may  still  be  ready 
to  obey  their  masters  in  a  war  between  Germanism  and  Slavism. 
Some  years  hence,  when  the  Balkan  nations  have  recovered,  when 
Russia  has  become  much  stronger,  and  when  the  Austrian  Slavs 
have  begun  to  assert  themselves  and  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon 
to  obey  blindly,  the  chances  for  the  Dual  Monarchy  might  be 
much  worse  than  they  are  at  present.  As  an  invasion  of  Russia 
is  inadvisable  during  the  winter,  the  danger  of  an  Austro-Russian 
War  will  become  acute  in  the  spring.  Even  if  the  Austrian 
diplomats  should  be  determined  upon  a  war  with  Russia,  and 
possibly  they  are  determined  that  the  moment  has  come  for  war, 
they  would  probably  carry  on  negotiations  till  the  season  is  more 
favourable  for  w’arfare. 

Austria-Hungary  is  undoubtedly  in  a  very  precarious  position. 
The  Austrian  system  of  government  is  visibly  breaking  down. 
The  statesmen  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  will  not  much  longer  be 
able  to  rule  by  misrule  and  to  keep  26,000,000  Slavs  in  subjec¬ 
tion.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  composition,  Austria-Hungary  seems 
to  be  a  State  which  is  bound  to  go  earlier  or  later  into  liquidation. 
The  spirit  of  nationalism  and  of  democracy  is  abroad.  Feudalism 
and  reaction  are  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Austria-Hungary  is 
racially,  nationally,  ecclesiastically,  and  socially  too  much  divided 
to  maintain  its  present  position  much  longer.  That  is  clear  to 
most  thinking  men  in  the  Monarchy.  Prussia  has  Prussianised 
most  of  her  conquered  provinces.  If  there  were  in  Austria- 
Hungary  some  powerful  ruling  race  or  nation  possessing  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  numbers,  it  might  be  possible  to  denationalise  the 
subject-nations  and  to  Austrianise  them.  But  that  process  seems 
impossible.  Despair  may  counsel  Austria-Hungary  to  seek 
salvation  in  a  war  which  may  involve  all  Europe. 


Fabricius. 
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The  menace  of  the  Oerman  Navy,  together  with  the  action  of 
the  Groverninents  of  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States  in  deciding  to  present  five  of  the  most  powerful 
armoured  ships  to  the  British  Fleet,  has  thrown  a  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  Mother  Country,  and  particularly  on  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  It  cannot  be  evaded,  but  it  rests  with  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  with  these  two  Ministers  specifically, 
to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  accepted  in  a  proper  spirit  and 
turned  to  the  best  account. 

There  is  only  one  fitting  station  on  which  to  place  these  ships, 
and  there  is  only  one  manner  of  reciprocating  the  spirit  in  which 
they  have  been  given. 

First,  we  should  at  once  prepare  to  constitute  a  High  Sea 
— an  Imperial — Fleet.  Its  ordinary  cruising  area  would  be 
the  Mediterranean.  This  sea,  washing  the  three  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is  the  axis  on  which  the  political 
interests  of  the  British  Empire  revolve. 

Secondly,  we  should  lose  no  time  in  pressing  forward  the 
work  of  creating  an  Imperial  War-Book,  as  a  supplementary 
volume  to  the  new  British  War-Book,  in  w'hich  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence  have  defined  the  responsibilities 
of  all  the  departments  of  State  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
the  action  each  must  take  immediately  the  first  w'hisper  of 
trouble  is  heard.  This  Imperial  War-Book  would  contain 
our  guarantee  of  protection  to  the  Dominions  and  their  guar¬ 
antee  of  co-operation  in  pursuit  of  Imperial  policy,  and  would 
indicate  exactly  how  these  guarantees  would  be  translated 
into  action  in  case  of  emergency. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Dominion  Dreadnoughts,  if  these  ships 
are  merged  into  the  Home  Fleet,  serving  in  the  British  seas, 
side  by  side  with  the  vessels  which  are  looked  upon  as 

the  protectors  of  the  United  Kingdom  against  invasion,  then 
they  will  be  employed  in  a  manner  which  will  be  regarded 

as  selfish  by  the  oversea  peoples,  and  the  Imperial  impulse 

may  be  checked.  These  are  not  ordinary  ships;  they  are, 

indeed,  unique  ships,  which  should  be  used  in  a  unique  way 
in  order  that  they  may  not  only  add  vastly  to  the  w^hole 
Empire’s  security  in  face  of  a  world  in  arms  and  increase  its 
diplomatic  prestige  in  the  great  Chanceries,  where  fateful  issues 
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are  continually  under  discussion,  but  shall  advertise,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nations,  the  bonds  which  unite  all  the  King’s  Dominions. 

Secondly,  the  Imperial  War-Book  is  essential  to  effective 
co-operation  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  It  cannot  be  prepared 
until  each  Dominion  has  studied,  through  its  own  Defence  Com¬ 
mittee,  its  particular  defence  problems  and  prepared  its  War-Book 
corresponding  in  general  outlines  to  the  British  volume.  When 
these  companion  books  have  been  completed,  then  it  will  become 
the  task  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  sitting  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Dominions,  to  compile  the  great  War-Book  of 
the  whole  Empire,  which  will  enumerate  the  perils  which 
threaten  every  section  of  the  Empire,  will  set  forth  the  resources 
for  defence  provided  by  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions 
in  co-operation,  and  will  specify  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
defensive  machinery  of  the  Empire  shall  be  put  into  operation. 

In  approaching  this  vast  problem  of  defending  the  Empire, 
there  must  be  no  misunderstanding  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  daughter  lands.  It  would  be  fatal  if  there  were  any 
suspicion  that  co-operation  was  being  utilised  in  order  to  save 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British 
people  are  not  shirking  their  duty,  as  the  new  Navy  Estimates 
shortly  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  will  attest.  It  is  reported 
that  they  wdll  amount  to  a  sum  of  nearly  ^£50,000,000.  This  is 
the  amount  to  be  voted,  but  the  gross  Estimates,  which  will 
include  wdiat  are  styled  “appropriations  in  aid,”  will  raise  them 
about  £2,000,000  higher.  This  represents  a  very  heavy  charge 
on  British  taxpayers. 

Great  as  has  been  the  rise  of  British  naval  expenditure,  it  has 
been  far  less  than  the  growth  of  the  expenditure  by  some  of 
the  Great  Powers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  German 
Estimates,  which  amounted  to  less  than  five  millions  sterling 
two  decades  since,  have  now  reached  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
£23,000,000 ;  the  Italian  expenditure  has  about  doubled ;  while 
the  increase  in  the  case  of  Austria-Hungary  has  been  even 
larger.  Moreover,  the  upward  movement  in  British  naval 
expenditure  appears  greater  than  it  really  is,  because  the  Admiralty 
have  to  make  provision  for  a  voluntary  and  long  service  personnel, 
which  is  far  more  expensive  than  service  under  conscription,  and 
the  Estimates  include  a  number  of  items  which  do  not  appear 
in  foreign  Estimates.  In  order  to  reach  a  basis  of  comparison, 
it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  British  aggregate  about  ten 
millions,  and  the  remainder,  approximately  forty  millions,  is  the 
sum  which  can  be  fairly  used  in  comparing  the  cost  of  the  British 
and  Continental  navies.  When  this  readjustment  has  been  made, 
it  will  be  found  that  we  shall  spend  upon  the  Fleet  in  the  coming 
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year,  after  a  period  when  the  Government  persistently  resisted 
the  temptation  to  join  in  the  rivalry  of  armaments  forced  upon 
the  world  by  Germany,  only  just  over  70  per  cent,  more  than 
Germany  will  spend. 

This  excess  of  expenditure  corresponds  very  closely  with  the 
new  standard,  or  rather  standards,  which  Mr.  Churchill  announced 
last  spring  that  the  Admiralty  had  accepted.  He  stated  that 
in  the  next  five  years  it  was  proposed  to  build  seventeen  large 
armoured  ships  in  contrast  with  the  ten  which  Germany  will  lay 
down  under  her  former  Navy  Laws,  and  that  four  more  keels 
will  be  laid  in  reply  to  the  two  keels  which  will  be  placed  in 
position  in  Germany  in  accordance  with  the  expanded  building 
scheme  of  the  Navy  Act  of  last  spring,  while  in  cruisers  and 
destroyers  “a  higher  ratio”  will  be  maintained.  Consequently 
during  this  period  of  five  years  the  Admiralty  are  pledged  to 
maintain  a  margin  in  large  armoured  ships  of  75  per  cent,  over 
Germany.  The  British  people  are  obtaining  excellent  value  for 
their  money,  and  they  are  doing  more  than  they  have  done  in 
the  past  to  protect  Imperial  interests,  but  the  danger  and  its 
area  are  increasing. 

A  new  policy  of  Imperial  defence  is  being  forced  upon  us  by 
the  wild  frenzy  of  the  renewed  competition  for  the  command 
of  the  sea.  The  character  of  the  measures  adopted  in  Germany, 
under  five  successive  Navy  Acts,  are  already  familiar.  A  fleet 
is  being  created  which  will  eventually  comprise  :  — 

41  Battleships. 

20  Battle-cruisers,  or  a  total  of  61  capital  ships  of  the  largest  size, 
less  than  twenty  years  old. 

40  Unarmoured  cruisers. 

144  Destroyers. 

72  Submarines. 

All  these  ships,  except  four  battle-cruisers  and  eight  unarmoured 
cruisers,  will  be  concentrated  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea, 
enabling  Germany  to  mobilise  fifty-nine  battle  units,  thirty-two 
unarmoured  cruisers,  and  the  whole  of  her  torpedo  craft  within 
a  few  days. 

These  are  familiar  facts  in  the  naval  situation,  but  we  are  now 
confronted  with  the  dramatic  development  of  the  fleets  of 
Germany’s  two  allies  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  impossible  to 
ignore  or  to  treat  in  isolation  the  renewed  activity  in  the  ship¬ 
building  yards  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary.  This  year  the 
former  Government  intends  to  lay  dowm  two  more  vessels  of  the 
Dreadnought  type,  and  the  Austrian  Admiralty  has  prepared  a 
scheme  for  building  three  ships  of  the  largest  size  and  power, 
which  are  to  replace  the  three  obsolescent  vessels  of  the  Monarch 
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class.  The  latter  ships  belong  to  the  period  when  the  Dual 
Monarchy  entertained  no  naval  ambitions,  and  was  content,  like 
Germany,  to  maintain  only  a  relatively  small  coast  defence  force. 
Consequently  these  ships  were  given  a  displacement  of  only  6,600 
tons  and  were  the  pride  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Navy  ten  years 
ago ;  they  are  now  to  be  replaced  by  vessels  of  more  than  four 
times  the  size.  This  fact  in  itself  is  an  indication  of  the  new 
policy — a  high  sea  policy — which  is  entertained  in  Austria- 
Hungary. 

The  auspices  under  which  this  development  of  naval  power  is 
taking  place  confirms  the  impression  that  there  is  a  close  com¬ 
munity  of  sentiment  and  of  plans  between  the  Allies  whose  coasts 
are  washed  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  The  principal 
shipbuilding  yard  in  Austria — the  Stabilimento  Technico— is 
owned  by  a  company  in  which  German  interests  predominate, 
and  the  guns  and  armour  are  produced  at  the  Skoda  works  at 
Pilsen,  in  which  the  great  Krupp  firm  takes  something  more 
than  a  cousinly  interest.  Moreover,  during  the  past  twelve 
months  Germany  has  stationed  an  ofiBcer  on  the  active  list  of  her 
Navy  at  Vienna,  to  watch  with  kindly  concern  the  development 
of  Austrian  sea  power.  Behind  Count  Montecuccoli,  the  Minister 
of  the  Marine,  who  is  responsible  for  the  ambitious  naval  schemes, 
stands  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  and  the  close  personal  friend  of  the  German  Emperor; 
and  behind  the  Archduke  are  the  most  powerful  influences  in 
Austria. 

The  task  of  strengtTiening  these  three  fleets  is  being  pressed 
forward  in  complete  disregard  of  economic  and  financial  con¬ 
ditions.  Germany,  so  uncertain  is  her  financial  stability,  is 
threatened  with  a  financial  panic  the  moment  war  clouds  gather 
on  the  Continent ;  her  vast  commercial  undertakings  rest  ppon 
a  delicately  poised  system  of  finance  built  up  on  a  paper  founda¬ 
tion.  Austria-Hungary  is  even  more  seriously  embarrassed ;  she 
has  annexed  Bosnia  and  Hertzgovina  at  a  cost  of  ^11 ,000 ,000, 
and  has  spent  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  millions  more  on 
w^arlike  preparations  during  the  present  war  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  The  Dual  Monarchy  is  so  pinched  for  funds  that 
the  Finance  Ministers  recently  had  the  temerity  to  protest 
against  the  new  demands  of  the  Marine  Minister.  The  govern¬ 
mental  machine  is,  however,  under  the  control  of  far-reaching 
ambitions — what  they  are  we  do  not  know — which  will  not  brook 
interference  owing  to  financial  considerations.  Similarly,  in 
Italy,  just  when  the  economic  conditions  were  beginning  to 
improve,  the  government  has,  in  pursuit  of  ill-defined  ambitions, 
also  embarked  upon  costly  naval  programmes,  and  the  new  projects 
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have  already  caused  naval  expenditure  to  leap  upwards  at  an 
alarming  pace.  Although  the  Government  is  now  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  onerous  liabilities  incurred  during  the 
war  with  Turkey,  it  is  still  pursuing  a  career  of  ruinous  expendi¬ 
ture  in  order  to  provide  a  more  powerful  fleet  than  was  ever 
considered  necessary  in  the  past. 

Large  as  is  the  expenditure  proposed  upon  the  British  Fleet 
during  the  forthcoming  financial  year,  it  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  expansion  of  the  navies  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  of  these  three  Powers  between  1904  and  1912  increased  by 
126'5  per  cent.,  while  the  British  Navy  Estimates  rose  by  only 
10‘3  per  cent. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  simultaneous  and  dramatic  movement 
towards  naval  expansion  in  northern  and  southern  waters.  In  the 
North  Sea  Germany  is  building  and  concentrating  a  fleet  inferior 
only  in  strength  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
her  Allies,  hitherto  of  almost  negligible  value  as  sea  Powers,  are 
equipping  themselves  with  first-class  fleets.  These  three  coun¬ 
tries,  hitherto  relying  for  their  legitimate  defensive  needs  upon 
armies,  which  upon  a  war-footing  would  comprise  about  nine 
million  five  hundred  thousand  men,  are  now'  creating  fleets  of  a 
size  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  legitimate  requirements, 
giving  those  armies  an  almost  unlimited  range  of  action.  In  the 
spring  of  1914 — that  is,  exclusive  of  the  vessels  w'hich  will  be 
laid  down  this  year — the  naval  strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance  will 
be  as  follows  :  — 


Germany. 

Italy. 

Austria.  Italy  and 

North  Sea. 

Mediterranean. 

Austria 

Total. 

Biittleshiixs 

...  39 

12 

111 

23 

Armoured  Ciuisers 

8 

5 

1 

6 

Protected  Cruiser.s 

...  30 

3 

4 

7 

Destroyers 

...  108 

22 

18 

40 

Torpedo  boats  . . . 

— 

57 

48 

105 

Submarines 

...  36 

26 

12 

38 

In  this  table  are  included  only  battleships  of  less  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
armoured  and  protected  cruisers  of  less  than  fifteen  years,  and  torpedo  craft  of 
less  than  eleven  years,  thus  excluding  all  obsolescent  ships. 

This  represents  the  naval  conditions  which  will  exist  a  little 
more  than  a  year  from  the  present  date.  By  March,  1915, 
Germany  w’ill  possess  forty-three  battleships  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  Italy  and  Austria  will  dispose  of  twenty-seven  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  while  the  strength  of  the  three  Powers  in  other  types 
of  ships  will  also  have  increased. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  main  strategical  theatre  for  the  British 
Fleet  is  in  northern  waters,  where  the  German  Navy  is  now,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  concentrated;  there  British  sea  power  must 
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be  maintained  in  unchallengeable  strength.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  end,  the  British  Battle  Squadron  has  been  recalled  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thus,  while  grave  injury  was  done  to  British 
prestige,  the  basis  upon  which  the  expansion  of  the  German 
Fleet  has  hitherto  proceeded  has  been  upset.  In  the  explanation 
of  German  policy  which  was  appended  to  the  Navy  Act  of  1900, 
it  was  stated  : — 

“  Under  the  existing  circumstances,  in  order  to  protect  Germany’s  sea 
traffic  and  colonies,  there  is  only  one  means,  viz.,  Germany  must  have  a 
fleet  of  such  strength  that,  even  for  the  mightiest  Naval  Power,  a  war 
with  her  would  involve  such  risks  as  to  jeopardise  its  owm  supremacy. 

“  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  Fleet 
should  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  sea-Power,  because,  generally, 
a  great  sea-Power  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  against 
as.  But  even  if  it  should  succeed  in  confronting  us  in  superior  force,  the 
enemy  would  be  so  considerably  weakened  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  a  strong  German  Fleet  that,  notwithstanding  a  victory  gained,  the  enemy’s 
supremacy  would  not  at  first  be  secured  any  longer  by  a  sufficient  fleet.” 

The  further  concentration  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  North 
Sea  and  the  English  Channel,  following  upon  the  recall  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  British  ships  from  the  outer  stations  of  the  Empire, 
represented  a  defeat  of  the  German  ambitions  which  found 
expression  in  this  explanatory  note. 

What  was  the  result?  Immediately  this  movement  was  re¬ 
vealed,  announcement  was  given  to  a  new  ambition  by  an 
Austrian  statesman.  He  urged  that  the  peoples  in  Southern 
Europe  should  aim  to  secure  “the  Mediterranean  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Powers,”  and  simultaneously  the  naval  departments  of 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  put  forward  new  projects. 

The  British  j^eoples  are  thus  confronted  with  a  new  crisis, 
because  to  them  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  fleet  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  is  essential.  This  land-locked  ocean,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  North  Sea  is  a  lake  and  the  English  Channel  little 
more  than  a  pond,  is  the  lynchpin  of  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  the  route  by  which  nearly  half  the  food  reaches  the 
British  Isles,  and  it  is  the  essential  link  between  East  and  West. 
Once  communications  in  this  sea  are  cut,  not  only  will  the  United 
Kingdom  be  brought  face  to  face  with  starvation,  but  we  shall 
lose  our  hold  on  Egypt,  India,  and  our  vast  possessions  in  the  Far 
East,  to  say  nothing  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  The  Mediterranean 
must  be  held.  In  1797,  wdien  Nelson,  as  a  temporary  measure 
during  hostilities,  was  directed  to  evacuate  the  Mediterranean,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  ; — 

“Jluch  as  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  England,  I  lament  our  present  orders 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  so  dishonourable  to  the  dignity  of  England.” 
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Xow  that  the  Suez  Canal  has  become  a  great  artery  of  Imperial 
trade,  now  that  Egypt  is  under  British  rule,  and  now  that  King 
George  is  Emperor  of  India,  as  George  the  Third  was  not,  the 
lowering  of  the  British  flag  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  a 
disaster  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  would  react  upon  the  destiny 
of  the  Empire  and  affect  the  fortunes  of  every  Dominion..  In  no 
slight  degree  the  strength  of  the  Empire  in  diplomacy,  in  which 
the  oversea  peoples  are  as  concerned  as  we  in  the  United  Kingdom 
—though  it  costs  them  nothing — and  the  vitality  of  British  credit, 
from  which  the  oversea  Dominions  gain  a  profit  of  about  ten 
millions  annually,^  rest  upon  the  maintenance  of  British  strength 
in  this  midland  sea. 

Fortunately,  the  foundations  of  an  Imperial  policy  adequate  to 
our  new  needs  have  already  been  laid.  Shall  we  have  courage  to 
persevere  in  spite  of  all  difficulties?  In  the  “Memorandum 
on  Naval  Eequirements  ”  prepared  by  the  Admiralty  for  the 
Government  of  Canada,  the  following  definition  was  given  of  the 
basis  of  British  defence  : — 

"Naval  diplomacy  is  of  two  kinds  :  general  and  local. 

“  General  naval  supremacy  consists  in  the  power  to  defeat  in  battle  and 
drive  from  the  seas  the  strongest  hostile  navy,  or  combination  of  hostile 
7iaries,  tvhcrever  they  may  be  found.^ 

“Local  superiority  consists  in  the  power  to  send  in  good  time  to,  or 
maintain  permanently  in,  some  distant  theatre  forces  adequate  to  defeat 
the  enemy  or  hold  him  in  check  until  the  main  decision  has  been  obtained 
in  the  decisive  theatre. 

“It  is  the  general  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  which  is  the  primary 
safeguard  of  the  security  and  interests  of  the  great  Dominions  of  the  Crown, 
and  which  for  all  these  years  has  been  the  deterrent  upon  any  possible 
designs  prejudicial  to  or  inconsiderate  of  their  policy  and  safety.” 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Churchill  stated  that  a  fair  division 
of  the  burden  of  Empire  in  the  new  circumstances  which  are 
arising  would  be  that  we  in  the  British  Isles  should  maintain  the 

(1)  “It  has  been  estimated  that  home  investments  within  the  Empire  amount 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  £1,652,000,000,  or  some  £32,000,000  more  than  our 
investments  in  all  other  countries  put  together ;  and  that  of  this  total 
£391,000,000  has  gone  to  Australasia  and  £365,000,000  to  Canada.  ...  It  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  preference  given  to  the  Colonies  by  the  terms  on  which  the  British 
people  provide  their  fellow-subjects  overseas  with  capital  is,  at  least,  1  per  cent., 
and  it  has  been  stated  by  Sir  Edgar  Speyer — who  cannot  be  suspected  of  Unionist 
prejudice — that  the  interest  saved  to  the  Dominions  and  Dependencies  in  this 
way  is  at  least  £10,000,000  a  year.  That  is  certainly  a  very  handsome  preference, 
given  very  largely  out  of  sentiment,  just  as  sentiment  had  much  to  do  with  the 
admission  of  some  £650,000,000  of  Colonial  and  Indian  stocks  to  the  list  of 
British  trustee  securities.” — The.  Times,  .January  2nd,  1913. 

(2)  At  present  the  only  possible  hostile  navies  are  in  European  waters,  but  if 
at  any  future  date  they  are  found  in  the  Pacific,  there  British  sea-power  mu,st 
assert  itself. 
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defence  of  the  inner  seas,  which  are  dominated  by  the  influence 
of  German  sea  power,  and  that  the  Dominions  should  assist  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  naval  forces  in  the  outer  seas,  in  which 
he  presumably  included  the  Mediterranean. 

As  against  Germany  alone  the  British  Estimates  are  providing 
for  a  superiority  of  75  per  cent,  in  new  armoured  ships.  After 
adequate  provision  has  been  made  in  the  North  Sea,  the  balance 
which  will  be  available  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  provision  of 
a  squadron  of  commanding  strength  in  the  Mediterranean,  unless 
aid  from  the  Dominions  is  forthcoming,  and  yet,  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  admitted,  “we  ought  to  keep  sufficient  naval  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  any  moment  to  count  as  one  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Powers.”  The  Colonial  Secretary,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Cabinet,  has  made  an  even  more  emphatic  declaration  of 
policy.  He  has  admitted  that  “under  existing  circumstances  of 
territory  and  responsibility  our  position  in  the  Mediterranean 
must  remain  one  of  national  and  international  importance.”  And 
he  has  given  a  distinct  and  emphatic  pledge  : — 

“We  shall  maintain  it  there,  both  on  land  and  on  sea,  to  as  full  an 
extent  as  we  have  ever  done  in  the  past,  and  in  doing  so  we  depend  on 
no  alliance  or  understanding,  actual  or  implied,  but  upon  our  own  forces, 
subject  always  to  our  own — and  only  our  own — needs,  and  to  the  tactical 
exigencies  of  our  own  unfettered  policy  and  discretion.’’ 

These  are  fine  words,  but,  in  the  light  of  Italian  and  Austrian 
expansion,  this  pledge  cannot  be  redeemed  unless  the  Cabinet  is 
prepared  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  declaration,  and 
the  Dominion  ships  are  definitely  assigned  to  the  Mediterranean 
instead  of  being  lost  among  the  ordinary  vessels  stationed  in  Home 
waters. 

This  co-operation  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire 
need  not  interfere  with  the  ambitions  of  the  Dominions  to  provide 
local  defence  forces  for  the  protection  of  their  coasts  if  they  are 
convinced  of  the  need  and  care  to  face  the  financial  burden 
involved.  Baby  navies — which  are  definitely  recognised  as  such 
— are  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  general  supremacy,  but 
may  be  made  complementary,  in  certain  circumstances,  one  to 
the  other. 

The  Empire  is  either  an  entity  for  peace  and  for  war,  or  it 
has  no  meaning.  If  the  Dominions  accept  the  blessings  of  peace 
which  the  Imperial  connection  confers,  then,  when  war  occurs, 
no  votes  by  their  Parliament  will  be  able  to  deflect  from  them 
the  blows  which  an  enemy  may  direct  at  any  part  of  the  Empire. 
Is  it  to  be  believed  that  if  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
Germany,  any  one  or  more  of  the  score  of  legislative  bodies  in 
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Germany  presided  over  by  Kings,  Grand  Dukes,  or  Dukes,  could 
by  vote  dissociate  themselves  irom  the  fate  of  the  Empire,  or 
that  if  the  western  States  of  the  American  Kepublic  were 
attacked,  the  eastern  States  could  decide  to  stand  outside  the 
conflict.  It  must  be  realised  that  an  Empire  which  exists  for 
the  profits  which  can  be  secured  in  peace  will  be  regarded  by 
the  enemy  as  its  target  when  war  occurs.  As  there  is  one  navy 
for  the  w'hole  of  the  German  Empire,  one  navy  for  the  Dual 
Monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  one  navy  for  the  whole  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Kepublic,  with  its  two  long  and 
exposed  and  distinct  seaboards,  so  there  must  be  one  navy  for 
the  whole  of  the  British  Empire — its  defence  must  depend  on  an 
Imperial  battle  force,  if  it  is  to  survive  during  the  coming  years 
of  ever-increasing  tension. 

It  is  still  true,  as  the  Admiralty  stated  at  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  in  1909,  that  “if  the  problem  of  Imperial  naval  defence 
were  considered  merely  as  a  problem  of  naval  strategy,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  greatest  output  of  strength  for  a  given  expendi¬ 
ture  is  obtained  by  the  maintenance  of  a  single  navy  with  the 
concomitant  unity  of  training  and  unity  of  command.”  And 
therefore,  in  furtherance  of  the  strategical  ideal,  the  maximum 
of  power  will  be  gained  if  all  parts  of  the  Empire  contribute 
according  to  their  needs  and  resources  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  the  strategical 
theatre  only  second  in  importance  to  the  North  Sea.  In  face  of 
the  menace  of  the  fleets  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  British  peoples, 
who  live  by  sea  power,  cannot  afford  to  obtain  anything  less  than 
“the  greatest  output  of  strength.” 

Canada  has  a  population  of  seven  millions,  the  Commonwealth 
a  population  of  less  than  five  millions,  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
a  population  of  one  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  New  Zealand 
something  just  over  a  million  inhabitants.  Yet  some  persons 
in  these  Dominions  are  talking  airily  of  building  Dreadnoughts. 
The  Dreadnought  idea  has  become  the  obsession  of  the  non¬ 
technical  mind,  which  knows  nothing  of  naval  affairs.  A  Dread¬ 
nought  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  most  highly  trained  crew 
is  the  one  type  of  ship  from  which  an  enemy  has  the  least  to 
fear.  It  is  the  ship  which  is  least  suited  to  small  States.  Such 
a  vessel  does  not  bec.ome  an  instrument  of  offence  unless  it  is 
manned  by  the  best  officers  and  men  which  a  large  organisation 
can  provide,  and  unless  these  men  are  trained  day  by  day,  and 
night  by  night  also,  in  accordance  with  the  best  expert  knowledge 
which  only  a  great  service  can  supply.  At  this  moment  there 
is  no  navy  in  the  world  which  has  learnt  how  to  use  effectively 
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these  vast  engines  of  war,  though  the  British  Fleet  is  now  on  I 
the  pathway  to  success. 

Dreadnoughts  are  the  ships  of  Great  Powers,  with  great  | 

resources  of  money,  men,  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  if  they  I 

could  only  realise  it,  the  lesser  Powers  of  the  world — Argentina,  * 

Chile,  Holland,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and,  shall  it  be  added,  [ 

Australia — might  almost  as  w’ell  pour  their  money  into  the  seas 
as  invest  it  in  these  vast  and  complicated  boxes  of  war  machinery, 
from  which  they  can  never  hope,  with  their  small  and  therefore 
imperfectly  organised  services,  to  obtain  results  in  war  which 
will  compensate  them  for  the  heavy  sacrifices  which  they  are 
making  in  peace. 

Dreadnoughts  are  the  apotheosis  of  the  struggle  of  the  giants.  j, 
To  less  than  giants  they  are  a  burden  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  | 
delusion  and  a  snare  in  the  hour  of  crisis,  because  they  are  apt  | 
to  encourage  pretensions  by  ignorant  statesmen  which  inade- 
quately  trained  crews  would  not  be  able  to  make  good  in  time  f: 

of  war.  Moreover,  a  single  ship  of  the  Dreadnought  type  in  I 

isolation — such  as  Australia  has  built,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  | 
proposes  Canada  shall  build,  one  each  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  I 
respectively — will  serve  merely  as  an  effective  target  for  the  well-  I 
drilled  and  numerous  squadron  of  an  enemy.  ■ 

The  case  of  Australia  is,  indeed,  a  good  illustration  of  the 
folly  which  underlies  the  policy  which  leads  small  States  to  invest 
in  great  warships.  There  are  only  two  naval  Powers  in  the 
Pacific,  for  the  navies  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  hardly  I 
represented  :  the  one  is  Japan,  and  the  other  is  America.  Not  jj 

merely  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  all  the  British  i 

peoples  are  in  alliance  with  Japan.  Eecent  events  have  shown  f 

that  while  this  treaty  is  in  line  wdth  British  policy,  it  is  absolutely  i 

essential  to  the  future  security  of  Japan,  owing  to  the  check 
which  her  armament  policy  has  received  through  financial  I 

stringency.  Many  years  must  pass  before  Japan  can  face  the  | 

prospect  of  standing  alone,  and  therefore  we  have  the  best  | 

assurance  that  the  present  alliance,  which  will  not  terminate  until  f 

1921,  will  again  be  renewed  for  a  further  term  when  the  time  i 

comes.  Japan  is  the  Ally  of  the  British  peoples,  including  | 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  and  therefore  the  possi-  1 

bility  of  war  with  this  country  must  be  as  rigorously  excluded  ^ 

as  the  nightmare  of  hostilities  with  the  great  English-speaking  f 

Pepublic  of  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  possibility  of  war  with  either  of  these  nations  could 
not  be  dismissed,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  navy  upon  which 
more  than  nine  millions  sterling  annually  is  spent,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  navy  which  is  costing  over  twenty-five  millions;  Japan 
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possesses  seventeen  battleships,  and  America  disposes  of  thirty- 
one.  Against  which  of  these  two  great  fleets  is  Australia’s  lonely 
battle-cruiser  to  be  turned?  And  if  it  is  not  to  be  used  against 
either,  if  the  possibility  of  war  in  the  Pacific  is,  for  the  present  and 
to  the  limit  of  vision,  ruled  out,  what  reason  is  there  for  having 
this  huge  and  costly  unit  masquerading  in  waters  where  she  can 
never  expect  to  fire  a  shot  in  anger  during  her  period  of  useful 
service,  while  it  may  be  that  in  the  main  strategical  theatres  in 
Europe  every  interest — including  those  of  the  Commonwealth — 
which  the  British  peoples  cherish  are  involved  in  the  throes  of  a 
death  struggle? 

Big  ships,  as  the  heavy  units  in  big  fleets,  are  the  instruments 
of  big  States ;  little  ships  are  the  appropriate  means  of  defence 
of  little  States,  because  they  are,  from  financial,  strategical,  and 
economic  points  of  view,  the  natural  expression  of  their  needs. 
In  time  of  war  what  can  any  one  of  the  Dominions  hope  to 
effect?  With  limited  resources  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland  cannot  expect  to  do  more  than 
sit  down  and  wait  until  one  or  more  squadrons  of  the  main  fleet 
of  the  Empire  can  free  them  from  peril,  either  by  coming  directly 
to  their  assistance,  or  by  pressure  exerted  elsewhere,  to  the 
inevitable  relief  of  the  danger  which  assails  them.  In  these 
circumstances  the  ships — if  any — which  a  Dominion  can  employ 
usefully  are  small  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft.  These  ships,  casting 
a  relatively  small  burden  upon  small  communities,  are  adequate 
for  dealing  with  local  incidents  in  connection  with  the  protection 
of  fisheries  and  for  patrolling  the  coasts,  and  they  do  not  absorb 
such  large  crews  as  the  mastodons  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
Dominions  have  scant  populations  and  few  men  who  hear  the  call 
of  the  sea,  as  recent  Colonial  recruiting  efforts  have  demon¬ 
strated.^  Even  local  naval  forces,  however,  can  be  provided  by 
the  British  Navy  at  about  half  the  cost  which  they  would  throw 
on  Dominions,  where  shipbuilding  costs  must  be  very  heavy. 

In  line  with  these  essential  facts  of  the  naval  situation,  the 
ideal  naval  organisation  of  the  British  Empire  consists  of — 

(o)  A  British  Fleet  superior  to  the  German  Fleet  in 
northern  waters. 

(b)  A  High  Sea  Fleet,  provided  by  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Dominions,  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  the  grand 
junction  of  the  Empire,  from  which  aid  can  be  sent  to  any 
distant  sea  at  short  notice. 

(1)  It  took  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  Government  two  years  to  recruit  300  seamen, 
and  many  of  these  have  since  deserted.  In  the  Commonwealth  the  experience 
has  been  much  the  same,  though  the  rates  of  pay  are  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  the  British  service. 
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(c)  Such  mobile  defences — small  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft 
— as  each  Dominion  may  consider  desirable  for  its  needs. 

It  is  not  the  least  advantage  of  such  a  scheme  that  the  Fleet 
in  the  jNIediterranean  would  provide  the  Dominions  with  a  train¬ 
ing  school  of  unparalleled  value  for  oSicers  and  men.  The  most 
promising  Dominion  officers  might  hope  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  that  distinguished  admiral,  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  who,  a 
Canadian  by  birth,  rose  to  hold  the  highest  commands  in  the 
gift  of  the  Admiralty.  If  such  a  scheme  were  adopted,  the  future 
might  reveal  a  great  Imperial  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  com¬ 
manded  by  an  officer  born  in  one  of  the  Dominions,  who,  when 
the  political  situation  permitted,  might  enjoy  the  proud  privilege 
of  taking  a  portion  of  his  command  into  the  waters  of  his  home¬ 
land. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  conception  of  the  development  of 
Imperial  naval  co-operation  which  would  in  any  degree  infringe 
the  autonomy  which  the  oversea  Dominions  cherish,  and  it  would 
lead  to  an  association  in  policy — and  this  is  an  essential  develop¬ 
ment — which  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Empire  admit  to  be 
desirable. 

During  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1911  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  : — 

(1)  “  That  one  or  more  representatives,  appointed  by  the  respective 
Governments  of  the  Dominions,  should  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of 
the  ComrAittee  of  Imperial  Defence  when  questions  of  naval  and  military 
defence  affecting  the  Oversea  Dominions  are  under  consideration. 

(2)  “  The  proposal  that  a  Defence  Committee  should  be  established  in 
each  Dominion  is  accepted  in  principle.  The  constitution  of  these  Defence 
Committees  is  a  matter  for  each  Dominion  to  decide.” 

Mr.  Harcourt,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  speech  which  he 
recently  delivered,  elaborated  the  scheme  in  further  detail  : — 

“There  is,  on  the  part  of  Canadian  Ministers  and  people,  a  natural  and 
laudable  desire  for  a  greater  measure  of  consultation  and  co-operation  with  us 
in  the  future  than  they  have  had  in  the  past.  This  is  not  intended  to,  and 
it  need  not,  open  up  those  difficult  problems  of  Imperial  Federation  which, 
seeming  to  entail  questions  of  taxation  and  representation,  have  made  that 
policy  for  many  years  a  dead  issue. 

“But,  speaking  for  myself,  I  see  no  obstacle,  and  certainly  no  objection, 
to  the  Governments  of  all  the  Dominions  being  given  at  once  a  larger  share 
in  executive  direction  in  matters  of  defence  and  in  personal  consultation 
and  co-operation  with  individual  British  Ministers  whose  duty  it  is  to  frame 
policy  here.  I  should  welcome  a  more  continuous  representation  of 
Dominions  Ministers,  if  they  wish  it,  upon  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence;  we  shall  all  be  glad  if  a  member  or  members  of  those  Cabinets 
could  be  annually  in  London.  The  door  of  fellowship  and  friendship  is 
always  open  to  them,  and  we  require  no  formalities  of  an  Imperial  Conference 
for  the  continuity  of  Imperial  confidence." 
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Mr.  Borden,  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Government,  has 
already  accepted  this  proposal,  and  the  other  Dominions  have 
been  invited  to  carry  it  out. 

In  association  with  a  policy  of  co-operation  in  naval  defence, 
we  are  presented  with  the  prospect  of  co-operation  in  policy,  and 
defence  depends  upon  policy.  The  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  which  meets  in  London,  is,  it  is  true,  a  purely  advisory 
body,  and  is  not,  and  cannot  under  any  circumstances  become,  a 
body  deciding  on  policy,  vrhich  is  and  must  remain  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  Cabinet,  subject  to  the  support  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  at  the  same  time  any  Dominions  Minister 
resident  in  London  or  visiting  London  could,  as  Mr.  Asquith  has 
said,  at  all  times  have  free  and  full  access  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  questions  of  Imperial  policy. 

When  Dominion  Committees  of  Defence  have  been  appointed, 
their  task  will  be  to  do  for  each  State,  under  the  presidency  of 
its  Prime  Minister,  what  the  Committee  in  London  has  done 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  examining  its  perils,  and  tabulating 
its  resources  for  defence  both  as  an  isolated  unit  and  as  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  Empire.  As  the  work  proceeds,  each 
Committee  will  no  doubt  imitate  the  example  of  the  Committee 
in  London  and  appoint  what  is  styled  “a  Sub-Committee  for  the 
Co-ordination  of  Departmental  Action  at  the  Outbreak  of  ^Var.” 
Describing  this  particular  work  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Asquith  has  stated  ;  — 

“Tliis  sub-committee,  which  is  composed  of  the  principal  permanent 
officials  cf  the  various  Departments  of  State,  has,  after  many  months  of 
continuous  labour,  compiled  a  War-Book.  We  call  it  a  War-Book — and  it 
is  a  book  which  definitely  assigns  to  each  Department — not  merely  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  but  the  Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  every  Department  of  the  State — its  responsibility  for  action  under  every 
head  of  war  policy.  The  Departments  themselves,  in  pursuance  of  the 
instructions  given  by  the  War-Book,  have  drafted  all  the  proclamations, 
Orders  in  Council,  letters,  telegrams,  notices,  and  so  forth,  which  can  be 
foreseen.  Every  possible  provision  has  been  made  to  avoid  delay  in  setting 
in  force  the  machinery  in  the  unhappy  event  of  war  taking  place.  It  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  make  this  Committee  permanent  in  order  that 
these  war  arrangements  may  be  constantly  kept  up  to  date.” 

As  soon  as  each  Dominion  has  compiled  its  War-Book  after 
this  manner,  the  time  will  be  ripe  for  preparing  the  great  War- 
Book  of  the  Empire.  This  volume  will  embrace  the  perils, 
resources  and  resjwnsibilities  of  every  part  of  the  King’s 
dominions.  It  wdll  definitely  assign  to  each  Dominion  and  its 
several  departments,  responsibility  for  action  under  every  head 
of  war  policy,  showing  exactly  what  should  be  done  and  how  it 
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should  be  done.  This  volume  will  be  naturally  the  particular 
care  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  in  London,  reinforced 
by  Dominion  representatives.  The  Book  will  be  under  continual 
revision  as  that  body  receives  from  the  committees  in  the 
Dominions  fresh  facts,  and  as  the  Imperial  Ministers  for  Foreign, 
Naval,  Military,  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs  shed  new  light  upon 
the  changes  in  the  international,  naval,  and  military  situations. 

Herein  we  have  the  foundations  of  a  policy  of  co-operation  in 
Imperial  defence.  The  dual  scheme  of  an  Imperial  High  Sea 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and  a  real  Imperial  Defence  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  an  Imperial  War-Book  as  its  peculiar  charge,  and 
branch  Committees  overseas,  represents  an  ideal  of  joint  con¬ 
sultation  and  action  which  infringes  upon  neither  the  ultimate 
powers  of  the  British  Parliament  nor  the  autonomous  rights  of  the 
Dominions.  The  former  will  vote  naval  supplies  in  accordance 
with  whatever  standard  of  strength  it  accepts  from  the  Admiralty, 
as  it  does  at  present,  and  the  latter  will  contribute  according  to 
their  wishes  and  desires  to  provide  an  additional  margin  of  safety 
for  the  insurance  of  the  Empire. 

It  must  be  realised  that  the  problem  which  the  renewed  com¬ 
petition  in  naval  armaments  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  presents 
to  us  and  to  the  Dominions  is  one  of  ships,  of  men,  and  of 
money — and  particularly  of  money.  We  in  the  Mother  Country 
have  ample  material  which  can  be  trained  as  officers  and  men 
for  the  Navy,  while  the  Dominions  have  insufficient  populations 
for  the  development  of  their  immense  internal  resources,  and 
thus  have  no  men  to  spare  or  with  an  inclination  for  the  sea 
service.  We  in  the  Mother  Country  also  have  ample  resources 
for  shipbuilding,  while  the  Dominions  have  not,  and  cannot 
have  for  a  decade  or  more,  and  the  emergency  is  upon  us  and  the 
need  for  more  ships  “imperative,”  as  Mr.  Borden  has  declared.^ 

Therefore  the  problem  is  essentially  one  of  money,  and  in 
providing  naval  funds,  to  be  invested  in  the  best  way  which 
Imperial  consultation  may  suggest,  the  Dominions  can  render  aid 
which  will  not  only  strengthen  the  Empire  as  a  whole — increasing 
its  diplomatic  and  financial  prestige — but  may  render  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  war  impossible  owing  to  the  unchallengeable  naval 
armaments  which  the  British  Empire — a  maritime  Empire — 
will  then  display  before  the  world  in  arms. 

Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  The  construction  of  a  Dreadnought  is  a  matter  of  such  nice  industrial 
organisation,  and  requires  such  a  varied  and  specialised  plant,  that  even  Greece. 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  other  fully  established  countries  have  refrained 
for  good  reasons  from  embarking  on  such  an  enterprise;  and  Russia,  Spain, 
and  .Tapan  rely,  partially  or  entirely,  on  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  supply  their  requirements. 
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We  do  not  just  now  hear  so  much  of  discontent  in  India  as  we 
did  two  years  and  more  ago.  The  agitation  which  was  then 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  seems  to  have  reached  its  limit 
and  subsided.  The  annulment  of  the  partition  of  Bengal  has 
been  received  with  favour,  and  the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
Delhi  is  supposed  to  have  pleased  many  people.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  crisis  had  passed  and  an  era  of  peace  and  plenty  had 
set  in. 

Yet  that  is  not  so.  The  discontent  is  there.  With  the  removal 
of  certain  causes  of  acute  irritation  it  may  not  be  so  obvious,  but 
it  has  in  no  way  ceased.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  cease.  It  will  remain 
and  even  grow,  unless  something  can  be  done  to  remove  the  causes 
and  to  give  a  proper  outlet  to  the  energies  employed  in  it.  The 
discontent  is  no  ephemeral  emotion  caused  by  temporary  measures  ; 
it  is  deep-seated  and  has  its  root  not  in  this  act  or  in  that, 
but  in  the  relation  between  the  people  and  the  Government. 

For  that  is  bad. 

It  is  not  one  thing  that  is  wrong,  but  everything.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  politics  of  the  Indian  Government  that  vex  the 
people,  but  the  Government  itself.  It  can  do  little  that  is  right 
and  muc  that  is  wrong ;  what  right  things  it  does  are  done  in 
a  wrong  manner,  and  the  wheels  of  government  do  not  run  'lasily  ; 
they  creak,  and  the  friction  increases  daily.  Some  day  soon, 
unless  something  is  done,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  machine 
will  stop.  Now  a  stoppage  will  be  attended  with  complete  ruin 
for  both  parties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  If  England 
once  lost  India  she  would  lose  all.  Her  colonies  and  dependencies 
would  leave  her  and  she  would  fall  from  an  Empire  to  a  small 
island  kingdom.  Her  trade  would  soon  follow  her  Empire,  passing 
into  more  capable  hands,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  us. 

For  India  the  result  would  not  be  less  disastrous.  Except  an 
occasional  enthusiast,  no  one  thinks  India  is  capable  yet  of 
governing  herself.  She  is  growing  certainly,  but  she  has  a  long 
way  yet  to  go  before  she  can  develop  capacity  for  complete  self- 
government.  Without  us  she  would  be  defenceless  against  any 
Power  which  might  care  to  attack  her,  she  would  be  rent  with 
internal  dissensions,  the  growing  civilisation  w’ould  dissolve  into 
chaos.  She  has  no  alternative  to  our  Government.  Almost  every¬ 
one  can  see  that. 

Nevertheless,  the  country  of  India  is  dissatisfied  with  our 
Government.  It  is  very  dissatisfied.  It  feels  that  it  is  not  well 
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governed  and  it  chafes  under  this  fact.  It  wants  a  better  govern¬ 
ment  than  it  has.  Things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are.  Therefore, 
there  is  sedition.  And  it  is  a  natural  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
salutary  symptom  that  there  should  be  discontent.  For  a  people 
to  sit  down  in  quiet  under  a  Government  that  is  inefficient  would 
argue  either  that  it  was  moribund  and  worthless,  or  that  it  was 
meditating  some  secret  coup.  India  expresses  its  discontent, 
and  a  wise  Government  will  take  warning  and  reform. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  of  India  is  not  fully 
competent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  things  in  India  are  to  go 
on  well  it  must  reform.  It  must  improve  not  merely  its  measures, 
its  methods,  or  its  manners,  but  itself.  Now  I  am  not  writing 
this  article  in  order  to  criticise  the  Indian  Government.  It  has 
plenty  of  critics  and  there  is  no  reason  I  should  join  the  number. 

I  used  to  be  an  official  myself,  and  I  would  rather  defend  the 
Government  than  attack  it.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  realised 
that  the  discontent  is  well  founded.  It  must  also  be  realised  that 
it  is  not  in  the  main  a  “political”  discontent.  It  has  not  been 
created  by  agitators  or  raised  by  sects  or  castes.  It  is  not  partial, 
confined  to  one  province  or  two,  directed  against  one  or  two 
measures.  It  is  universal,  it  includes  all  provinces  and  all  classes, 
and  is  directed  against  the  whole  of  Government. 

For  all  the  machinery  of  government  works  uneasily.  The 
Courts,  both  Criminal  and  Civil,  the  Police,  the  Revenue  admini¬ 
stration,  the  Land  Acts,  are  unsatisfactory.  They  are  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  people,  but  with 
the  Courts.  If  public  opinion  is  so  against  the  police  that  Govern¬ 
ment  prosecutions  of  crime  are  often  impossible ;  if  perjury  is 
common  and  is  condoned  or  even  applauded ;  if  failure  of  justice 
is  almost  the  rule,  the  fault  is  in  the  Courts.  It  is  no  use 
blaming  the  people  and  saying  that  they  are  “agin  government” 
and  are  born  liars.  They  are  not  liars  until  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Courts  makes  them  so,  and  if  they  are  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  it  is  because  the  Government  does  not  suit  them.  They 
want  an  efficient  system  of  justice,  and  the  present  one  is  not 
that.  It  is  inefficient  because  it  is  quite  out  of  touch  with  the 
people;  it  does  not  in  the  least  understand  them.  It  is  a  blind 
application  of  rigid  maxims  to  a  medium  quite  unsuited  to  them. 
In  the  old  time  the  personality  of  the  magistrate  stood  between 
the  people  and  the  law,  but  nowadays  the  system  is  rigid  and 
there  is  no  help.  There  are  no  juries  to  put  common  sense  into 
the  law. 

The  Civil  Courts  are  as  bad.  Perjury  is  rampant.  Justice 
is  bought  and  sold  openly,  not  by  the  judges,  but  by  paid 
witnesses,  by  clever  pleaders;  as  is  done  all  over  the  world,  but 
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most  of  all  in  India.  The  judges  are  helpless,  for  the  system  is 
utterly  wrong  and  no  individual  can  mend  it.  Now  justice, 
criminal  and  civil,  enters  far  more  largely  into  the  life  of  an 
eastern  people  than  it  does  with  us,  and  where  it  is  thoroughly 
unsvmpathetic  and  therefore  bad,  as  it  is  in  India,  its  effect  is 
disastrous. 

The  Revenue  Courts  are  modelled  on  the  Civil  Courts  and 
are  as  bad. 

Again,  the  land  legislation  is  bad.  There  is  no  understanding ; 
evils  are  seen,  but  their  causes  not  discerned,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  avoid  them  wmrse  evils  are  encountered.  Thus  in  Burma  there 
was  a  strong  desire  to  maintain  a  peasantry  cultivating  its  own 
land,  and  to  discourage  tenancies  and  absenteeism.  The  ideal 
was  good,  but  there  was  a  want  of  knowledge  how  to  attain 
the  ideal.  The  result  was  a  legislation  based  simply  on  the 
aspiration,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  deep-lying  causes  of 
changes  in  land  tenures.  Government  desired  to  do  good ;  it  had 
not  the  requisite  knowledge  and  it  did  harm.  To  declare  as 
Government  did  that  the  occupier  is  ipso  facto  the  owner  is 
disastrous.  It  is  a  complete  hindrance  to  progress,  to  improve¬ 
ments  and  to  change. 

And  so  I  might  go  through  the  whole  administration.  It  is 
all  defective  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  imbued  with  the  best 
intentions,  it  is  worked  with  devotion  and  courage,  but  it  creaks 
aloud  as  it  goes  round.  It  is  not  rusty  from  age,  but  that  it  lacks 
oil.  The  new  Acts  are  no  better  than  the  old.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  makes  machines  or  governments  go  well,  and  that 
IS  oil,  and  the  oil  of  governments  is  understanding.  There  is  no 
understanding  in  any  department  of  Government,  though  there 
is  an  intense  desire  for  it. 

In  saying  this  I  say  no  new  thing.  I  say  nothing  that  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  does  not  fully  admit — when  no  one  is  listening.  No 
one  can  better  appreciate  than  the  man  at  the  handle  when  the 
wheel  won’t  turn.  If  it  grinds  those  within  to  powder,  it  doesn’t 
spare  the  operator.  He  doesn’t  a  bit  like  the  creaking  that  he 
hears,  and  he  would  sooner  not  have  to  strain  so  hard  at  the 
handle.  No  one  more  than  he  desires  a  machine  that  will  run 
easily.  He  know's  it  doesn’t  now'. 

The  Government  of  India  has  lost  confidence  in  itself.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  that.  From  blaming  the  people  and  the  agitators 
and  the  papers  and  the  climate,  it  has  begun  doubtfully  to  wonder 
if  by  any  possibility  it  is  itself  to  blame.  It  has  become  introspec¬ 
tive  and  gloomy.  And  the  same  doubt  is  affecting  Home  Depart¬ 
ments.  All  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  the  failure  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  prevent  the  Titanic  disaster  is  a  case  in  point. 
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Government  is  beginning  to  wonder  if  it  is  quite  as  wise  as  it 
ought  to  be.  If  not,  why  not?  And  how  can  the  molecules 
which  make  up  its  body  corporate  be  better  chosen  than  they  are? 
Hence  the  present  Commissions  :  one  on  the  appointment  to  the 
Civil  Services,  and  one  on  the  appointment  to  the  Indian  Services. 
Can  better  men  be  found  ;  if  so,  how?  Now,  of  the  Home  Services 
I  know’  nothing,  but  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  I  know  a  great 
deal.  I  do  not,  however,  belong  to  it,  nor  do  I  hold  any  brief 
for  it.  I  am  not  concerned  for  its  traditions.  I  am  indifferent 
to  its  ideals.  I  think  it  should  exist  for  India,  and  that  its  good, 
as  w’ell  as  England’s  good,  is  best  insured  by  its  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  India.  Neither  have  I  any  bias  against  it.  Though 
not  of  it,  I  have  served  with  its  members,  below  them  and  above 
them.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  in  it.  I  know’  its  earnest¬ 
ness  and  desire  to  do  the  best.  I  know  its  difficulties  and  its 
dangers.  If,  therefore,  I  point  out  some  of  its  deficiencies  it  is 
wdth  the  hope  that  they  may  be  removed,  and  not  in  any  spirit 
of  carping  criticism.  I  have  very  little  sympathy  with  most 
of  the  attacks  delivered  against  it,  and  the  defects  are,  I  think, 
not  of  its  own  causing.  Its  members  suffer  from  the  faults  of 
others. 

Government  lacks  understanding.  Why  does  it  do  so,  and 
how  can  that  understanding  be  obtained? 

It  is  a  custom  in  India  and  Burma  that  when  the  young 
civilians  are  sent  out  from  Home  they  are,  before  being  entrusted 
with  any  w’ork,  posted  to  the  headquarters  of  districts  to  learn 
the  language,  to  get  an  insight  into  the  w’ork,  to  learn  by  observa¬ 
tion  how  things  are  done.  One  such  w’as  posted  to  my  district 
for  me  to  teach,  and  if  I  say  shortly  what  I  tried  to  show  him 
and  the  difficulties  I  found  it  will  elucidate,  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  way,  the  causes  of  the  defects  in  the  administration 
of  India.  He  became  an  officer  of  great  promise  and  would  have 
risen  high,  but  he  is  dead  now,  and  therefore  what  I  say  now 
cannot  offend  anyone.  Besides,  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  could 
offend.  He  w’as,  I  think,  twenty -three  years  of  age,  of  good 
people,  educated  at  a  public  school  and  Oxford,  and  w’as  as  nice 
a  boy  as  could  be  found.  He  had  passed  high  in  the  examinations. 
He  w^as  said  to  be  clever,  and  as  regards  assimilating  book  know¬ 
ledge  he  W’as  good.  But  his  mind  was  an  old  curiosity  shop. 
He  had  fixed  ideas  on  nearly  everything.  He  was  full  of 
prejudices  he  called  principles,  of  “facts”  that  were  not  facts. 
He  had  learnt  a  good  deal,  he  knew  nothing;  and  worse,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  obtain  knowledge.  He  wanted  his  opinions 
ready-made  and  absolute.  He  had  no  notion  how  to  make  know¬ 
ledge  for  himself.  He  wanted  authority  before  he  would  think. 
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G-ive  him  “authority”  and  he  would  disregard  or  deny  fact  in 
order  to  cling  to  it.  I  will  take  a  concrete  instance. 

There  is  amongst  Englishmen  in  Burma  a  superstition  that 
the  Burmese  do  not  and  cannot  work.  They  are  lazy.  The  men 
never  work  if  they  can  help  it,  and  all  the  work  that  is  done 
is  done  by  women.  How  this  idea  came  is  an  interesting  study 
in  the  psychology  of  ignorance,  but  I  need  not  enter  into  that 
here.  The  idea  obtains  universally  and  is  an  acknowledged  shib¬ 
boleth.  My  young  assistant  was  not  into  many  days  before  he 
brought  it  up. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “the  Burman  is  so  lazy.” 

“You  are  sure  of  that?”  I  asked.  “There  are  certain  kinds 
of  work  he  dislikes,  certain  kinds  he  does  badly.  For  instance, 
he  is  said  to  be  a  bad  domestic  servant,  though  that  is  not  my 
experience  and  I  have  had  many.  But  general  laziness  is  a 
different  matter.” 

He  stared  at  me.  “Why,  everyone  says  so.” 

“Everyone  said  four  hundred  years  ago  that  the  sun  went  round 
the  earth,”  I  answered.  “Were  they  right?” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me,”  he  said,  “that  the  Burman  can 
work?” 

*‘I  don’t  mean  to  tell  you  anything,”  I  answered.  “You  will 
be  wanting  me  to  tell  you  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not  and 
whether  mangoes  are  good  to  eat.  Here  are  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Burmans  in  this  district.  Find  out  the  facts  for  yourself.” 

The  necessity  of  having  to  support  his  theories  with  facts 
seemed  to  him  unreasonable.  The  Burman  is  lazy.  That  is 
enough  said.  What  have  facts  to  do  with  it?  He  did  not  say 
this,  but  evidently  he  was  thinking  it.  However,  at  last  he  did 
find  what  he  considered  a  fact. 

“You  remember  when  we  rode  into  that  village  the  other  day 
about  noon,  the  number  of  men  we  saw  sleeping  in  the 
verandah  ?  ” 

“True,”  1  said. 

“Doesn’t  that  show  it?” 

“Suppose,”  I  said,  “you  had  got  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  worked  in  the  fields  till  ten,  would  you  not  require 
a  rest  before  going  out  at  three  o’clock  again?” 

“Do  they  do  that?”  he  asked. 

“You  can  find  out  for  yourself  if  they  do  or  not,”  I  answered. 
“You  have  a  pony.  Ride  out  and  inquire.” 

He  looked  at  me  doubtfully. 

“But,”  he  objected,  “it  is  notorious  that  they  are  lazy.” 

“So  is  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  living  in  Burma  is  very 
high ;  also  that  the  Burman  pays  more  revenue  than  the  Indian. 
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Burma  is  the  milch-cow  of  India.  The  figures  are  in  my  office 
and  you  can  and  must  verify  them.  How  do  you  reconcile  these 
two  ? — laziness  and  well-doing  ?  The  comfort  is  evident  and  real  • 
perhaps  the  laziness  is  only  apparent.” 

“A  rich  country,”  he  said. 

‘‘Is  it?”  I  asked.  ‘‘Look  at  the  dry,  bare  land  of  which  nearly 
all  this  district,  and  most  of  Upper  Burma,  which  is  the  home 
of  the  Burman,  is  composed.  Is  it  rich?  You  have  eyes.  Look. 
You  have  been  on  tour  with  me.  You  know  it  is  not  rich ;  why 
do  you  say  it  is  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  head  almost  as  if  I  had  hurt  him,  and  searched 
about  for  a  defence. 

‘‘But  Lower  Burma  is  rich.” 

‘‘The  Burmese  are  only  immigrants  there,  and  their  character 
was  made  in  Upper  Burma.  But  never  mind  that.  If  you  look 
at  the  export  returns  you  will  see  the  enormous  amount  of  rice 
it  grows  and  exports.  The  figures  are  in  my  office,  which  is 
yours.  Is  that  rice  the  product  of  laziness?” 

‘‘But,”  he  said  at  last,  in  despair,  ‘‘if  this  ‘laziness’  of  the 
Burman  is  untrue,  how  did  the  idea  become  general?” 

‘‘Ah!”  I  answered.  ‘‘That  is  another  matter.  Let  us  stick 
to  one  thing  at  a  time.  We  are  concerned  now  with  whether  it 
is  true  or  not.  Decide  that  first.  See  for  yourself.  Find  out  an 
ordinary  man’s  work,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  sufficient.  Yon 
have  the  opportunity  of  judging,  and  unless  you  use  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  you  have  no  right  to  an  opinion  at  all.  Where  you  can 
know  a  thing  and  won’t  there  is  no  excuse.” 

He  said  no  more  at  the  time,  but  a  few  days  later  he  returned 
to  the  subject.  A  high  official  had  been  opening  a  public  work 
in  Mandalay  and  had  made  a  speech.  Much  of  the  labour  for 
the  work  had  been  Burmese,  whereas  usually  such  labour  is 
imported  Indian,  and  he  referred  approvingly  to  this  fact.  ‘‘I 
am  glad  to  see,”  said  this  high  official,  ‘‘that  the  Burmese  are 
taking  to  hard  work.”  My  assistant  brought  this  up. 

‘‘Here  is  authority,”  he  said. 

“Certainly,”  I  said,  “there  is  authority  on  one  side.  Now  let 
us  look  at  fact  on  the  other.  Whether  is  it  better,  to  be  a  peasant 
proprietor  on  your  owm  land,  or  a  day  labourer?” 

“The  former,  of  course,”  he  said. 

“This  has  been  a  bad  year  in  some  districts.  Crops  have  failed. 
You  can  verify  that  from  the  weekly  reports  in  my  office.  TNIany 
cultivators  have  had  to  abandon  their  holdings  temporarily  and 
turn  to  day  labour.  Is  that  good?  Are  they  to  be  congratulated 
or  not  ?  ” 

The  boy  looked  downcast. 

“No,”  he  admitted. 
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“Well,  then?”  I  asked. 

He  reflected  for  some  time.  “But,”  he  said  at  length,  “when 
one  authority  (the  high  oflicial)  says  one  thing  and  another 
authority  (you)  say  the  reverse,  what  am  I  to  believe?” 

Then  came  my  opportunity.  “You  are  to  believe  nothing,” 

I  said.  “You  have  eyes,  you  have  ears,  you  have  common  sense. 
They  are  given  you  to  use  and  see  facts  for  yourself.  The  facts 
are  all  round  you.  Y^ou  will  never  do  any  good  work  if  you  refuse 
to  face  facts  and  understand  them.  If  you  are  to  be  worth  your 
salt  as  an  official  or  a  man  you  will  have  to  work  by  sight,  not 
by  faith.” 

He  laughed.  At  first  he  seemed  puzzled  ;  then  he  was  pleased. 
He  had  been  educated  to  accept  what  he  was  told  and  never 
to  question.  His  mind  had  been  stunted,  and  the  idea  of  exer¬ 
cising  it  again  delighted  him.  To  judge  for  himself  was  a  new 
idea  to  him  entirely,  and  he  w'elcomed  it.  He  began  to  do  so. 
For  the  first  time  since  childhood  he  was  encouraged  to  use  that 
which  is  the  only  thing  worth  cultivating,  his  common  sense. 
But  even  yet  he  could  not  emancipate  himself. 

Some  time  later  a  new  subject  came  up. 

This  time  it  was  the  “disappearance  of  the  Burman.”  He 
is  supposed  to  be  dying  out.  The  Indian  is  “ousting”  him. 
Before  long  there  will  be  none  left.  My  assistant  had  read  it 
in  the  paper  and  heard  it  almost  universally,  therefore  it  must 
be  true. 

I  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  that  day  when  I  went  to  the 
office  I  sent  him  the  volumes  of  the  last  two  Census  tables,  with 
a  short  note.  “Will  you  kindly,”  I  wrote,  “verify  for  me  : 
the  Burmese  population  in  1891 ;  the  same  in  1901,  district  by 
district,  and  let  me  know  where  there  have  been  decreases.  Also 
where  there  have  been  increases,  and  the  percentage  of  increase.” 

The  next  day  he  came  to  me  with  an  amused  expression  on 
his  face,  and  a  paper  of  figures  in  his  hand. 

“I  have  made  them  all  out,”  he  said,  “as  you  wished.  Here 
they  are.” 

“Then,”  I  said,  “let  us  take  the  districts  with  decreases  first. 
Please  show  me  them.” 

“There  are  none,”  he  answered.  “They  all  show  increases.” 

“Large?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  large,”  he  said,  “from  a  population  of  about  nine  millions 
to  ten  millions  in  ten  years  is  a  good  increase.  The  Burmese 
are  prolific.” 

“But,”  I  remonstrated,  “I  thought  the  Burman  was  disappear¬ 
ing?  You  said  so  ‘  on  authority  ’?  How  is  that?” 

He  laughed.  He  had  taken  his  lesson. 

And  again  another  point.  I  had  received  an  order  from  Govern- 
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ment  which  I  thought  mistaken,  and  I  said  so.  He  was  a 
Government  official  too,  and  I  could  say  to  him  what  I  could 
not  say  to  others. 

“Then  you  won’t  carry  it  out?”  he  asked,  surprised. 

“I  am  here  to  carry  out  orders,”  I  answered,  “and  of  course 
I  shall  carry  it  out.” 

“But  why,  then,  do  you  criticise  it  if  it  must  he  carried  out?” 

“Look  here,”  I  said.  “Before  very  long  you  will  be  sent  to 
a  sub-division  of  my  district  to  govern  it.  I  shall  send  you  many 
orders  and  shall  expect  you  to  carry  them  out.” 

“Right  or  wrong?” 

“Eight  or,  as  you  may  think,  wrong.  You  must  do  as  I  say. 
Otherwise  government  is  impossible.  But  I  do  not  want  you 
to  think  as  I  do.  I  want  you  to  think  for  yourself.  If  an  order 
appears  to  you  issued  from  a  misconception  on  my  part,  you  must 
not  refuse  to  obey,  but  I  should  expect  you  to  tell  me  any  facts 
that  would  lead  me  to  a  better  knowledge.  Y'our  business  is  not 
merely  to  carry  out  orders,  but  to  furnish  me  with  correct  informa¬ 
tion  how  to  better  those  orders.  You  are  not  merely  to  be  part 
of  the  district  hand,  but  of  its  brain  too.  I  should  want  you  to 
criticise  every  order  in  your  own  mind,  try  to  understand  it, 
because  the  better  you  understand  it  the  more  correctly  you  will 
carry  it  out.  And  if  you  disagree  with  it  you  should  examine  your 
reasons  for  disagreement  to  see  if  they  are  good.” 

“And  let  you  know?” 

“Whenever  you  are  certain  that  I  am  wrong  and  the  matter 
is  important.” 

“But  would  not  criticism  be  cheek?” 

“Not  if  it  is  true  and  valuable.  Y’^ou  w’ould  be  doing  me  a 
service.  It  is  what  I  want.  How  do  you  suppose  w^e  are  ever  to 
get  on  if  opinions  are  to  be  stereotyped  ?  I  am  even  better  aware 
than  you  are  that  my  orders  are  imperfect.  I  can  but  do  my  best. 
You  must  help  me.  Thought  must  be  free.  Only  don’t  give  me 
opinions  or  ‘  authority.’  I  don’t  care  for  either.  Give  me  facts; 
and  be  sure  of  your  facts.” 

“I  see,”  he  said. 

“You  can  be  quite  kind  about  it,  you  know,”  I  suggested. 

“Is  that  what  you  are  to  Government,”  he  asked,  “when  you 
disagree  with  them  ?  ” 

“I  try  to  be,”  I  said.  “I  put  myself  as  far  as  I  can  in  their 
position  and  give  them  what  I  would  like  to  receive  myself.” 

Again,  it  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  him  that  anyone  should  want 
criticism.  He  had  been  educated  to  believe  that  any  doubt  of 
what  authority  said  was  a  sin,  perhaps  inevitable  sometimes, 
but  anyhow  always  to  be  concealed,  and  he  had  been  told  that 
everyone,  from  the  Creator  down,  resented  criticism  and  would 
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annihilate  the  critic.  That  anyone  should  prefer  knowing  the 
truth,  even  if  it  showed  he  had  been  wrong,  he  could  not  com¬ 
prehend. 

Now,  these  three  instances  will  point  out  w'hat  seems  to  me 
to  be  wrong  in  the  previous  training  of  young  men  sent  to  India, 
and  in  fact  in  all  training.  Their  minds,  instead  of  being  cul¬ 
tivated,  are  stifled.  They  are  taught  to  disregard  truth  and  to 
accept  authority  in  place  of  it.  They  are  not  only  to  do  what 
they  are  told,  which  is  right,  but  to  think  what  they  are  told, 
which  is  wrong.  And  they  do.  They  are  taught  to  repeat  in 
parrot  manner  stock  phrases  and  imagine  they  are  thinking. 
And  this  habit,  once  acquired,  is  difiicult  to  get  rid  of.  With 
most  it  never  is  got  rid  of.  You  will,  for  instance,  find  these 
shibboleths  of  the  “disappearing  Burman”  and  his  “laziness” 
repeated  by  the  highest  officials  who  have  been  longest  in  the 
country,  all  of  whom  have  facts  in  their  office  disproving  them. 
You  will,  in  consequence,  find  that  administration,  and  even 
legislation,  is  affected  by  them.  The  w’hole  attitude  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  people  it  governs  is  vitiated  in  this  w^ay.  There  is  a 
want  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  In  place  of  it  are  fixed 
opinions,  based  usually  on  prejudices  or  on  faulty  observations, 
and  never  corrected.  Young  secretaries  read  up  back  circulars 
and  repeat  their  errors  indefinitely.  That  is  “  following  precedent.” 
They  will  quote  you  complacently  :  — 

“  Freedom  broadening  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent,” 

and  never  see  the  absurdity  of  the  lines.  Freedom  is  the 
disregard  of  precedent  where  necessary. 

There  is  throughout  nearly  all  English  officials  (and  unofficials) 
in  India  not  only  a  disregard  of  facts  about  the  people  among 
whom  they  live,  but  a  want  of  any  real  sympathy  with  them 
which  is  astonishing.  They  often  like  the  “natives,”  they  often 
are  kind  to  them,  wish  them  well,  and  do  their  best  for  them, 
but  that  is  not  sympathy.  Sympathy  is  understanding.  It  is 
being  able  to  put  yourself  in  another’s  place. 

Now  sympathy  is  inherent  in  all  children,  and  is  the  means 
whereby  they  acquire  all  the  real  knowledge  they  have.  A  girl 
being  a  mother  to  her  doll,  a  boy  being  a  soldier  or  hunter,  is 
exercising  and  training  the  most  valuable  of  all  gifts,  imaginative 
sympathy.  It  is  the  only  emotion  which  brings  real  knowledge 
of  the  world  about  you.  Without  it  you  never  understand  any¬ 
thing.  Your  mind  has  lost  touch.  It  should  be  incessantly 
cultivated  and  fed  with  real  facts  to  enable  it  to  grow.  In  all 
young  men  nowadays  it  is  destroyed  by  their  education.  Their 
minds  are  fitted  up  with  obsolete  and  mistaken  prejudices  which 
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are  called  principles,  and  then  the  door  is  locked.  They  all  talk 
the  same,  act  the  same,  have  the  same  ideas  in  their  heads.  None 
of  them  ever  think  over  what  is  all  about  them.  They  do  their 
work  by  paper  knowTedge  and  paper  principles ;  the  great  book 
of  humanity  has  been  sealed  for  them.  When  they  try  to  think 
they  cannot  do  so.  They  have  lost  the  power  their  childhood 
had.  They  argue  in  the  most  extraordinary  way.  They  will 
make  a  statement,  and  if  it  is  disproved  say,  “Well,  if  it  is  not 
true  it  ought  to  be,”  and  go  on  as  if  that  made  it  true.  They  will 
resort  to  prophecy  and  say,  “If  not  true  to-day  it  will  be  to¬ 
morrow,”  and  so  settle  it. 

Now  if  brighter  days  are  to  be  in  store  for  India,  official  or 
non-official,  English  or  native,  all  this  must  be  altered.  The 
whole  principles  of  education  must  be  revised  or  abandoned.  The 
less  educated  a  man  is  now  the  more  real  understanding  he  is 
likely  to  have.  The  men  who  won  India  for  us  were  able  because 
they  were  not  educated.  The  men  wffio  are  losing  India  for  us 
are  the  reverse.  The  educated  man  is  a  mental  automaton.  He 
has  sold  his  soul  and  got  in  its  place  some  maxims,  with  the 
aid  of  which  he  seeks  to  govern  the  world.  He  thinks  know¬ 
ledge  is  got  from  books.  He  does  not  want  to  know  what  is,  but 
what  other  people  say.  He  is  afraid  of  himself,  and  yearns  for 
authority.  His  method  of  proof  is  to  quote.  I  will  give  an 
instance.  Three  men  were  discussing  the  fatalism  in  life.  One 
man  maintained  that  there  was  no  freewill,  another  that  we  had 
complete  freewill ;  the  third  one  declared  that  life  was  in  the 
main  fatalistic,  but  not  completely  so.  He  said  :  “I  see  that 
life  is  mainly  fatalistic.  I  had  no  control  over  how  or  where  or 
when  I  was  born,  with  what  physique,  parents,  or  country.  I 
did  not  choose  my  school  nor  direct  my  education.  I  have  no 
control  over  my  environment.  Therefore  I  sec  that  my  life  was 
in  the  main  decided  for  me  by  something  called  Fate.  But  I  see, 
too,  that  the  object  of  my  life  is  to  cultivate  my  ability  for  free¬ 
will.”  The  other  two  did  not  see.  They  quoted.  One  quoted 
Haeckel  and  scientific  writers ;  the  other  quoted  theologians. 
Each  tried  to  rarn  his  favourite  authority  down  the  other’s  throat. 
Naturally,  no  conclusion  was  reached,  and  the  discussion  became 
for  them  “only  a  wrangle.”  They  learnt  nothing  because  their 
minds  w’^ere  incapable  of  learning.  It  must  be,  therefore  it  was. 
And  that  is  the  way  education  turns  out  the  young  man  to-day. 

He  takes  his  opinions  ready-made  and  clings  to  them  all  the 
more  desperately  because  if  they  be  torn  off  he  is  afraid  of  the 
nakedness  beneath.  There  is  no  fact  beneath  them,  only 
ignorance.  A  man  who  bases  his  thoughts  on  facts  is  willing  and 
anxious  always  to  revise  his  thought  by  the  light  of  new  fact; 
he  who  takes  his  opinions  ready-made  dare  not  revise  them.  He 
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did  not  make  them,  he  cannot  mend  them.  He  must  live  in  the 
same  mental  clothes  all  his  life,  however  threadbare  they  may 
be.  All  this  must  be  altered. 

Changing  the  class  of  men  appointed,  altering  the  age  of  being 
sent  out,  varying  the  examinations  and  conditions  will  effect 
nothing.  The  difference  between  different  sections  of  society  is 
mainly  one  of  mannerisms,  a  considerable  difference,  but  not 
essential  I  think.  What  is  wanted  in  India  and  elsewhere  is  men 
who  will  look  at  the  life  about  them,  and  think  about  it,  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  The  only  true  education  is  the 
cultivation  of  these  senses,  for  nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non 
juerit  in  sensu.  The  present  education  destroys  this,  and  if  it 
be  continued  will  before  long  destroy  the  Empire  also.  If  we 
lose  India  it  will  be  our  schoolmasters  that  have  lost  it  for  us, 
and  no  one  else.  The  men  who  are  sent  out  by  them  to  in  these 
later  days  govern  the  Empire,  have  been  spoiled  by  education. 
Their  natural  abilities  have  been  crushed.  If  they  do  well  there¬ 
after  it  is  only  by  getting  rid  of  the  evil  effects  of  their  education. 
Naturally  they  are  excellent,  brave,  honourable,  well-meaning 
men,  but  they  have  been  forced  into  a  spiritual  cowardice,  into  a 
narrowness  towards  all  ideas  except  those  drilled  into  them,  into 
a  cynicism  towards  life  that  is  painful.  They  are  nearly  all 
pessimists,  and  whatever  optimism  exists  amongst  them  is  that 
blind  optimism  which  disregards  facts,  and  consequently  will  not 
learn.  That  is  even  worse. 

They  seem  to  be  incapable  of  any  enthusiasms,  or  if  capable, 
to  be  ashamed  of  them.  Now  nothing  has  been  achieved  in  this 
world  except  by  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasms  based  on  ignorance 
may  be  harmful.  There  is  a  time  and  place  to  show  enthusiasm 
and  a  time  and  place  to  hide  it,  but  without  it  you  can  do  nothing. 
You  will  have  no  driving  power,  and  you  will  consequently  be 
merely  an  automaton  of  life.  For  life  is  teleological,  and  unless 
you  have  an  object  to  achieve  and  a  driving  purpose,  life  is  not 
worth  living.  You  are  useless  to  the  world  and  to  yourself. 

Moreover,  always  to  conceal  an  enthusiasm  ends  by  killing 
it.  If  whenever  a  seed  sends  up  a  shoot  you  pinch  it  off  the 
seed  will  die.  To  establish  self-control  at  the  cost  of  having  no 
self  worth  controlling  is  not  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  And 
these  young  men  have  no  enthusiasm.  They  think  it  “bad 
form.”  They  have  been  crammed  with  “don’ts”  and  never  a 
“do."  They  have  no  imagination;  they  think  it  childish.  Yet, 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  there  is  no  quality  so  essential  to  good 
government  as  imagination. 

These  things  are  inherent  in  all  children  ;  why  are  they  killed? 

H.  Fielding  Hall. 
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Modern  performances  of  Greek  tragedy  in  English,  which  yearly 
grow  more  frequent,  are  usually  successful  in  leaving  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  dramatic  force  and  strength  of  the  play,  but  they  seldom 
succeed  in  making  the  chorus  convincing.  Some  good  choruses 
have  been  given,  especially  by  the  Bedford  College  for  Women, 
in  London,  but  even  these  cannot  be  said  quite  to  have  come 
within  the  range  of  lucid  and  intelligible  art,  when  taken  in 
connection  wdth  the  rest  of  the  drama.  The  best  chorus  that 
has  yet  been  done  was  perhaps  that  in  the  performance  of 
Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,  given  last  spring  by  Mrs.  Granville  Barker 
at  the  Kingsw'ay  Theatre  ;  here  there  were  moments  when  the  real 
meaning  of  the  art  seemed  to  have  returned,  but  they  were  only 
moments.  To  write  anything  new  on  the  subject  of  Greek 
tragedy  as  an  art  is  an  undertaking  of  some  risk.  But  this  article 
is  rendered  possible,  and  even  necessary,  by  the  great  growth 
that  has  taken  place  recently  in  our  sense  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  art  of  the  dance,  and  especially  of  its  dramatic  significance. 
It  is  true  that  these  still  remain  for  the  most  part  only  possi¬ 
bilities,  in  spite  of  the  great  things  the  Russian  Ballet  has  shown 
us.  But  we  are  being  educated  to  expect  greater  things  of  the 
dance  in  the  future.  Noverre,  “the  Shakespeare  of  the  Dance,” 
as  Mr.  Toye  calls  him  in  The  Fortnightly  of  December,  believed 
that  the  dance  was  pre-eminently  suitable  for  the  performance  of 
tragedy,  and  he  himself  produced  many  dramas,  including  one 
by  Corneille,  in  ballet  form.  He  w^as  a  great  believer  in  the 
dance  of  the  ancients,  saying  that  “we  are  as  mere  children  in 
comparison  with  them,  and  our  movements  are  mechanical  and 
faulty,  devoid  of  significance,  movement,  and  vitality.” 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  Greek  drama  arose  out  of 
choric  song  and  dance,  and  that  this  continued  to  form  part  of  it 
in  its  greatest  days.  It  is  not  generally  seen,  however,  to  what 
an  extent  its  great  qualities  may  have  been  dependent  on  the 
Greek  dance-art  and  technique.  The  Greeks  did  not  arrive  at 
their  results  by  mere  inspiration.  They  achieved  nothing  in  the 
air,  but  procured  their  effects  with  sureness  and  certainty  through 
a  perfect  mastery  and  development  of  technique.  Dancing  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  and  most  generally  practised  of 
all  the  Greek  arts,  and  Greek  dancing  was  inseparable  from 
imitation  of  some  kind,  from  the  expression  in  some  form  of  a 
dramatic  idea.  It  depicted  and  portrayed  in  lively,  artistic, 
arresting  manner,  feeling,  emotion,  incident  of  every  kind.  I 
shall  endeavour  in  these  few  pages  to  trace  the  presence  of  this 
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art  of  the  dance  in  a  number  of  instances  from  Greek  tragedy, 
beginning  first  of  all  with  some  of  the  choruses  of  Euripides. 

In  these  instances  I  do  not  of  course  claim  to  be  describing 
the  manner  in  which  the  choruses  in  Athens  rendered  these 
dances.  We  know  little  about  the  ancient  art  of  orchesis,  the 
rhythmic,  pantomimic  expression  through  gesture  and  motion  of 
character  and  incident.  In  later  times  it  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  and  sensitive  arts  that  has  ever  been. 
Lucian  says  that  the  Orchesis  of  the  Athenians  was  a  simpler  and 
less  developed  art  than  that  w’hich  he  describes  in  his  remarkable 
treatise,  but  it  was  the  same  art  at  an  earlier  and  a  different  and 
a  more  purely  Greek  stage.  It  was  the  art  through  which  the 
dancer,  as  Aristotle  says,  performed  his  imitations  through  the 
medium  of  rhythmic  gesture  only ;  “  by  the  rhythms  of  his  atti¬ 
tudes  he  may  represent  men’s  characters  as  well  as  what  they 
do  and  suffer.”  This  is  the  same  pantomimic  art,  found  also  from 
earliest  days  in  Italy,  which  spread  so  universally  over  the  Grseco- 
Eoman  world  in  later  times,  and  had  such  subtle  developments. 
There  was  nothing  which  it  could  not  express.  Every  emotion 
and  incident  of  life  was  rendered  rhythmically  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  music,  with  much  play  of  the  hands,  the  whole  body 
mutely  conveying  the  ideas  of  the  dancer.  All  the  stories  of 
mythology  were  danced  in  this  way.  The  tragedies  were  danced  ; 
the  madness  of  Ajax,  the  self -blinding  of  CEdipus,  the  sufferings  of 
Prometheus,  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  and  so  on,  were  all 
presented  as  pantomimic  dance,  not  without  words,  but  the  chief 
art  lay  in  the  orchesis,  the  expression  of  ideas  through  dancing. 
The  phrases  “to  dance  a  part”  and  “to  act  a  part,”  are  used 
interchangeably  by  Lucian  in  the  same  sentence.  Although  this 
later  development  of  the  art  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
tragic  orchesis  of  earlier  times,  both  were  essentially  mimetic  or 
dramatic.  In  later  times  the  art  was  developed  and  exhibited 
more  as  a  single  separate  art  in  itself,  w’hilst  in  earlier  tragedy 
it  seems  to  have  Been  essentially  subordinate  to  music  and  the 
dramatic  conception  of  the  whole  play.  But  it  is  a  complete 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Emmeleia,  the  tragic  mode  in 
dancing,  was  merely  a  grave  and  stately  measure  trodden  to  the 
pipe  or  lyre.  Its  name,  which  also  means  musical  fitness  or 
correctness,  probably  shows  its  special  and  organic  relationship 
to  music,  as  a  mode  distinct  from  the  comic,  pyrrhic,  and  other 
mimetic  modes.  But  it  must  be  realised  that  in  tragedy  both 
dancing  and  music,  according  to  Aristotle,  aimed  at  reproducing 
“men’s  characters,  emotions,  and  actions.”  To  moderns  least  of 
all  should  this  seem  a  difficult  idea,  at  a  time  when  there  is  nothing 
which  music  cannot  express.  The  association  of  music  with  the 
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dancing  of  character,  and  with  dramatic  dance-schemes,  is  an  easy 
and  obvious  one,  whether  for  ancient  or  modern  days.  I  repeat 
that  I  do  not  claim  in  any  way  to  suggest  how  these  schemes 
were  originally  danced,  but  1  do  claim  that  Greek  drama  is  full 
of  instances  of  the  art  of  orchesis,  which  are  traceable  and  evident, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  fruitful  for  the  modern  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  the  dance  than  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  some 
of  them. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  beautiful  designs  is  the  return  of 
Electra  from  the  well,  w^hen  she  is  met  by  the  maidens  who  wish 
her  to  put  away  her  sorrow,  and  to  join  their  revels.  In  Euripides’ 
play  Electra  is  wedded  to  a  herdsman,  in  wdiose  cottage  she  lives. 
The  scene  shows  on  the  one  hand  the  single  sorrowing  Princess  in 
her  poverty  and  fallen  fortunes,  returning  with  her  pitcher  to 
the  cottage,  on  the  other  hand  the  gaily  dressed  maidens,  bent 
on  holiday.  The  design  is  a  perfect  representation  of  Grief.  It 
shows  the  endeavour  of  the  maidens  to  get  her  to  forego  her 
mourning,  and  her  refusal  to  be  comforted.  Such  a  scene,  though 
it  contains  a  sung  dialogue,  is  not  meant  to  be  acted,  but  to  be 
danced,  in  time  to  music.  This  is  shown  by  the  metric  construc¬ 
tion  with  its  strophe  and  antistrophe,  which  implies  both  music 
and  rhythmical  motion.  It  is  also  showm  by  the  words.  These 
are  in  the  elaborate  lyric  style,  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  any 
sort  of  realistic  imitation  of  action,  but  which  exactly  suit  an  ideal 
presentation  of  Electra ’s  Ileturn  from  the  Well,  which  portrays 
the  princess  at  her  lowly  and  self-imposed  task,  sorrowfully 
urging  herself  to  its  punctual  fulfilment. 

The  dance  of  Sympathy  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  commonest 
themes  in  tragedy.  In  the  Medea  we  have  the  visit  of  the  women 
of  Corinth  to  Medea,  expressed  as  a  musical  choric  scene.  The 
dancers  are  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  moaning  of  Medea’s  voice 
w’ithin  the  palace.  They  gather  round  the  aged  Nurse,  who 
stands  outside  the  palace,  and  bid  her  enter  and  comfort  Medea. 
Then  Medea’s  voice  comes  again,  calling  on  death,  and  the 
dancers  shrink  back.  They  gather  again  about  the  doors,  and  the 
Nurse  enters  to  try  to  persuade  Medea  to  come  forth.  The 
dancers  await  her  coming,  their  attitudes  expressing  listening 
expectancy,  singing  that  this  was  the  woman  who  followed  her 
lover  across  the  seas  from  the  ends  of  the  world,  only  to  be 
betrayed  by  him.  The  structure  of  this  little  scene,  with  its 
dialogue  with  the  Nurse,  is  so  simple  that  it  would  be  ineffective 
to  act,  as  it  is  to  describe,  but  it  w'ould  be  found  that  the  few 
simultaneous  movements  and  gestures  requisite,  done  har¬ 
moniously,  so  as  to  produce  a  unity  of  occasion  and  scene,  music, 
movement,  and  story,  w'ould  produce  an  intelligible  and  beautiful 
effect. 
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On  the  only  occasion,  however,  on  which  I  have  seen  this 
chorus  performed,  no  attempt  was  made  to  render  the  dramatic 
design.  The  chorus  was  sung  as  a  kind  of  lyric  rhapsody  as  the 
singers  circled  around  the  orchestra,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of 
mimetic  action  or  dramatic  sense. 

In  the  Ion  the  scene  represents  the  shrine  at  Delphi,  and  Ion, 
the  priest,  stands  outside.  The  dancers  enter  as  women  who  are 
beholding  the  famous  shrine  for  the  first  time,  impressed  with 
wonder  and  awe  at  the  sight  of  it.  They  circle  round  the 
buildings,  gazing  at  the  sculptures.  It  is  as  wonderful,  they 
say,  as  the  sights  in  Athens.  See!  there  is  Heracles,  strangling 
the  hydra,  says  one  maiden.  And  that  is  his  armour-bearer  who 
stands  beside  him,  says  another,  who  has  worked  this  design 
herself,  as  she  says,  on  an  embroidery.  And  there  is  Pegasus, 
and  there  the  battle  of  the  Giants,  here  the  Olympic  gods,  and 
there  Enceladus,  and  Mimas  falling  thunderstruck.  May  we 
cross  the  threshold  with  our  lily  feet?  they  inquire  of  Ion.  Is 
it  really  true  the  temple  is  the  centre  of  the  earth?  asks  another. 
Why  does  Euripides  invent  a  scene  of  This  kind,  and  wrap  it  up 
in  strophe  and  antistrophe,  difficult  metres,  and  involved  lyrics? 
It  is  the  art  of  orchesis,  the  expression  of  typical  feminine 
character  through  a  rhythmic  musical  pantomime.  In  a  technique 
so  wholly  artificial  as  that  of  the  dance,  any  kind  of  literal 
dramatic  diction  is  jarring,  even  when  the  most  characteristic 
imitation  is  aimed  at.  Hence,  it  comes  about  that  the  most 
involved  and  complicated  lyric  diction  of  a  Greek  is  often  more 
purely  dramatic  and  expressive  of  real  character  than  the  prose  of 
the  modern  drama.  But  this  fact  is  constantly  missed.  The 
lyrics  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  rhapsodical  kind,  like  the  w’ord- 
paintings  of  modern  minor  poetry,  or  at  least  of  Swinburne.  This 
is  the  literary  misinterpretation  of  tragedy.  The  character  which 
the  chorus  are  dancing  always  underlies  the  lyrics.  If  the  lyrics 
are  a  recitation  merely  of  myth,  this  indicates  the  religiousness 
of  the  character  which  the  chorus  are  presenting.  For,  as 
Aristotle  says  in  the  course  of  a  famous  passage,  it  is  not  only  the 
actor,  but  the  dancers  as  well,  who  imitate  persons  who  are  either 
better  or  worse  than  real  life,  or  resemble  it  more  or  less  faithfully. 

In  the  opening  chorus  of  the  Hippolytus ,  the  design  of  the 
dance  depicts  the  curiosity  of  the  women  of  Troezen  as  to 
Phaedra’s  sickness,  which  is  a  love  sickness,  but  this  secret  is 
not  yet  known.  They  come  to  inquire  about  her  at  the  palace. 
Through  all  the  lyrics  runs  the  thread  of  feminine  character, 
which  the  dance  is  to  express.  The  mysterious  sickness  of  the 
queen  had  been  gossiped  of  at  the  place  where  the  w'omen  wash 
the  clothes.  What  can  be  its  cause,  they  ask.  Is  she  possessed 
by  some  neglected  god?  Or  has  she  had  bad  news?  Or  is  her 
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husband  faithless?  Alas!  they  say,  for  the  poor  feminine 
temperament,  subject  to  these  strange  disorders.  The  metric 
construction  of  the  lyrics  with  strophe  and  antistrophe  represents 
the  musical  structure  of  the  dance.  The  lyric  language  is  the 
diction  suitable  to  so  artificial  a  technique.  The  thread  of 
realism  is  the  dramatic  idea,  the  imitation  of  feminine  character 
the  choregraphic  de.sign. 

In  the  only  performance  of  the  Hippohjtus  which  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed,  no  attempt  whatever  w^as  made  to  bring  out  this  dramatic 
design  of  the  chorus.  The  dancers  evidently  thought  that  their 
words  were  lyric  rhapsodies,  and  that  the  only  dramatic  idea  thev 
need  represent  was  the  general  tragic  one  of  some  vague  fate 
impending  over  the  palace.  The  horrors  of  Greek  tragedy  are,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  greatly  exaggerated  by  our  realistic  sense  of  the 
drama.  In  the  original  the  occurrence  of  the  crime  is  usually 
marked  by  metric  construction  and  musical  accompaniment.  The 
death-cry  of  Medea’s  children,  for  instance,  is  part  of  the  strophic 
construction  of  the  choric  stasimon,  and  is  an  incident  in  the 
design  of  the  dance  which  the  chorus  perform  outside  the  palace. 
The  dance-movements  in  this  case  express,  first,  a  piteous  appeal¬ 
ing  prayer,  passing  into  confusion  and  terror  at  the  cry  of  the 
children,  and  ending  in  a  calm  and  marble  despair.  So  the  awful 
apparition  of  CEdipus  with  his  blinded  eyes  is  performed  to  music 
as  a  set  strophic  scene  between  himself  and  the  Elders  of  the 
City,  the  artistic  form  bringing  out  the  typical  side  of  his  fate. 
In  these  pages  I  have  purposely  chosen  some  of  the  lighter 
choruses  of  Greek  tragedy  as  being  more  strikingly  modern. 

In  the  Orestes  we  see  the  dancers  at  the  bedside  of  the  suffering 
Orestes,  and  a  scene  is  enacted  between  them  and  the  sister  who 
w’atches  over  her  brother.  They  advance  on  tiptoe,  and  fall  back 
again  as  she  motions  to  them  not  to  weaken  him.  She  leaves  the 
couch,  and  tells  them  of  his  condition.  He  moves  in  his  sleep, 
and  the  dancers  move  softly  away.  He  sleeps  again,  and  the 
dancers  advance.  She  tells  them  that  he  wdll  die,  and  they 
mourn  together. 

In  the  Bacchae  the  opening  dance  represents  the  arrival  of  the 
Bacchanals  in  the  city  of  Thebes.  They  are  summoning  the 
citizens  to  the  festival  of  the  god,  singing  and  dancing  and  beating 
their  tambourines  as  they  pass  through  the  streets.  Beginning 
wdth  short,  two-footed  lines  in  a  quaint  cadence,  almost  the  same 
metre  as  that  of  the  children’s  Swallow  Song,  sung  from  door  to 
door  through  the  streets  of  Athens  at  the  coming  of  spring,  the 
song  becomes  more  and  more  excited  as  the  dancers  call  on  the 
citizens  to  join  them.  It  is  the  true  note  of  festival,  of  licensed 
carnival  in  the  city,  such  as  the  Greeks,  of  all  people,  knew  how  to 
celebrate,  the  note  of  laughing  maidens  thoroughly  enjoying  them- 
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selves,  clashing  the  cymbals,  blowing  the  pipes,  and  crying 
Euoi  to  the  Euian  god.  The  dance  is  a  dramatic  picture  of 
festival  joy,  of  revellers  passing  through  the  town,  bursting  with 
youth,  good  spirits,  and  gladness.  It  is  invented  in  contrast  with 
that  last  and  most  terrific  of  all  Euripides’  dances,  which  depicts 
the  mother,  holding  up  the  bleeding  head  of  her  son,  amid  the 
wan  and  ghastly  revellers  returned  from  Cithaeron. 

The  above  are  a  few  characteristic  Euripidean  dances,  invented 
by  him  with  a  dramatic  aim.  They  usually  represent  some 
incident,  but  on  the  w'hole  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  expression  of 
tvpical  character.  The  dance  is  the  only  satisfactory  means  for 
very  broad  character  drawing.  It  does  not  deal  in  idiosyncrasy, 
or  accidentals,  but  aims  at  representing  man  or  woman  as  types. 
Many  modern  European  dances  are  invented  simply  to  represent 
the  essential  characteristics  of  male  or  female.  The  expression 
of  masculine  type  in  the  Eussian  Ballet  has  been  a  new  thing  for 
us,  but  it  is,  of  course,  as  old  as  the  hills.  The  Spartans  danced 
the  Necklace,  which  was  the  interweaving  of  the  martial  and 
masculine  with  the  yielding  and  feminine. 

In  the  tragic  dances  we  see  most  noticeably  the  expression  of 
the  Ewig  Weibliche.  The  dancers  in  their  masks  represent 
women  in  captivity  supporting  one  another,  wmmen  in  terror  at 
the  clash  of  arms,  aged  wmmen  whose  sons  have  fallen  in  battle, 
married  women  whose  husbands  fought  at  Troy,  virgins  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  unwilling  maidens  pursued  by 
unwelcome  lovers,  bashful  maidens  visiting  the  Greek  camp  at 
Aulis,  ocean  nymphs  pitying  the  sufferings  of  the  Titan,  and  so 
on.  In  all  the  choric  scenes  where  these  types  are  found  we  can 
notice  the  technical  correspondence  of  apparently  opposite  features 
in  style  :  (1)  the  complicated  metre,  language,  and  strophic  con¬ 
struction  which  represents  the  musical  basis  of  the  dance ;  (2) 
the  expression  of  broad,  simple  dramatic  incident  and  character. 
And  to  this  latter  feature  should  be  added  the  local  colour  and 
atmosphere  of  some  definite  nationality,  city,  or  place,  which  in 
many  instances  is  expressed  in  costume.  How  w’ell  these  features 
suit  the  technique  of  drama  expressed  through  ballet  d'action 
and  of  no  other  form  of  drama,  opera,  or  oratorio !  There  is  also 
the  Dance  of  Old  Men,  so  characteristic  of  tragedy.  This  was  also 
danced  by  the  Spartans,  outside  tragedy.  We  gather  from  the 
text  of  Attic  drama  that  it  represented  wisdom  and  gravity,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  seen  on  the  one  hand  in 
the  bent,  stiff  figures  leaning  on  their  sticks,  on  the  other  in 
the  nervous  force  and  the  combative  courage  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  aged. 

We  must  now'  touch  on  a  point  of  the  highest  importance  for 
grasping  the  real  nature  of  the  art-form  of  Greek  tragedy.  This 
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is  the  fact  that  the  actors  as  well  as  the  chorus  practised  a  form 
of  orchesis,  or  were,  in  a  sense,  dancers  as  well  as  actors.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  realistic  stage  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  They  did  not  foresee  it,  or  dream  of  it, 
nor  did  they  even  feel  after  it  if  haply  they  might  find  it.  Modern 
methods  of  acting,  suited  to  small  audiences  and  elaborate  scenery, 
would  have  been  no  help  to  them,  because  their  own  art  of 
orchesis  was  beginning  to  open  the  world  of  drama  to  their 
eyes.  A  realistic  technique  of  any  kind  would  have  been  useless 
to  the  actor  in  his  great  mask,  his  sleeved  and  padded  robes  and 
high  buskins.  The  one  thing  he  needed  to  impress  the  vast  throng 
before  whom  he  performed  was  form,  movement,  and  gesture  of 
a  rhythmic  structural  kind,  harmoniously  conforming  to  the 
development  of  the  dialogue  and  the  requirements  of  the  scene. 
The  statuesque  delivery  of  the  speeches  would  be  of  no  great 
difficulty.  It  is  when  the  action  becomes  rapid  or  violent  that  the 
artificial  musical  imitation  of  action  was  specially  brought  in  to 
assist  him.  Euripides’  plays  are  full  of  such  orchestic  pantomimic 
scenes  for  the  actors.  Phaedra’s  love-sickness,  for  instance,  is 
performed  as  a  musical  dance  scene  between  herself  and  the  Nurse. 
As  in  the  choric  dances,  so  here,  we  notice  the  same  combina¬ 
tion  of  musical  construction  and  dramatic  idea.  We  gather 
from  the  text  that  Phaedra  is  borne  in  on  a  couch,  that  she  rises, 
speaks  wdld  and  raving  words  about  the  mountains  and  the  chase, 
the  woods  and  the  haunts  of  Artemis,  where  roams  the  son  of  the 
Amazon ;  that  her  passion,  spends  itself,  and  that  she  bursts  into 
tears,  and  throws  herself  again,  weeping  helplessly,  on  the  couch, 
bidding  them  cover  her  head  for  shame.  The  acting  of  a  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  performing  Ophelia  has  here  no  place  at  all.  It  was 
an  ordered  orchestic  performance  done  with  every  variety  of 
plastic  gesture  to  the  lyric  metre  and  the  passionate  sound  of  the 
pipe.  As  such  it  probably  conveyed  a  more  vivid  indelible  picture 
to  the  enormous  crowd  that  witnessed  it  than  any  amount  of 
realistic  acting  could  do. 

The  agony  of  Hippolytus,  to  take  another  instance  of  many, 
is  danced  in  the  same  way.  We  gather  from  the  text  that  his 
physical  pain  is  strongly  represented,  that  he  comes  in  supported 
by  slaves,  moaning  and  crying  out,  stops  for  rest,  rises  and  moves 
painfully  forward,  and  is  finally  laid  on  the  ground,  where  he 
writhes  in  agony,  calling  on  death.  Then  he  becomes  aware  of 
the  presence  of  his  goddess,  Artemis,  who  hovers  in  the  air  above 
him ;  the  ambrosial  fragrance  of  her  presence  reaches  his  fevered 
brow,  relief  steals  over  him,  and  his  anguish  is  soothed.  This 
beautiful  scene  was  performed  to  music  before  a  vast  audience  of 
over  10,000  people.  Surely  no  one  believes  that  Hippolytus 
writhed  as  Lear  writhes  on  the  modern  stage !  The  expression 
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first  of  agony,  then  of  heaven-sent  relief,  is  conveyed  by  clear-cut, 
unforgettable  gesture,  requiring  music  as  its  aid,  through  the 
I  plastic  technique  of  the  orchesis,  conveying  far  more  than  mere 
words  can  convey,  and  easily  transmitting  its  effects  all  over  the 
huge  amphitheatre. 

A  last  point  which  should  be  regarded  as  a  foundation-stone  in 
the  understanding  of  the  art-form  of  Greek  drama,  is  that 
I  orchestic  action  by  the  chorus  must  have  accompanied  the  long 
speeches  and  dialogues  of  the  actors.  This  is  difficult  to  realise 
until  the  mind  becomes  familiarised  to  the  idea.  The  scene  which 
the  actors  perform  always  includes  appropriate  movement  and 
gesture  by  the  chorus.  The  realistic  idea  of  drama  has  so 
influenced  our  whole  outlook  that  the  great  beauty  and  richness 
'  of  the  dramatic  form  is  not  easily  felt,  but  to  take  a  few  instances. 

*  The  scene  represents  a  Declaration  of  War  made  by  the  King  of 
Athens  against  the  Herald  of  Argos.  The  chorus  are  the  Athenian 
citizens.  As  their  King  thrusts  back  the  sacrilegious  herald,  and 
orders  him  across  the  border,  the  citizens  present  the  same  bold  and 
defiant  front  and  resolute  advance  as  the  King,  conforming  their 
j  gestures  to  his,  and  as  the  herald  retires,  burst  out  into  a  song  of 
warlike  preparation  and  scorn  of  the  foe.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
force  is  lent  to  the  isolated  action  of  the  King  by  the  rhythmic  con¬ 
comitant  action  of  the  chorus.  It  typifies  the  unity  of  King  and 
city,  and  depicts  the  history  of  Athens  in  a  manner  that  the 
^  episode  alone  without  the  chorus  could  never  accomplish.  This 
is  true  of  the  design  of  all  Greek  plays.  Again,  when  Phaedra 
tells  the  secret  of  her  guilty  love,  unwillingly,  being  prevailed 

Eupon  by  the  women  who  surround  her,  a  typical  scene  is  presented 
of  Persuasion  and  Disclosure.  Here  the  dancers  are,  first,  all 
sympathy  and  insinuation ,  the  next  moment  all  consternation  and 
,  horror  when  the  disclosure  they  have  brought  about  occurs. 

Or,  again,  when  the  maiden  lo  is  recounting  the  sad  story  of 
her  wanderings,  the  nymphs  all  the  time  depict  themselves  as 
listeners,  through  the  imagery  of  their  attitudes  conveying  the 
sense  of  the  telling  of  a  wondrous  and  harrowing  tale,  bursting 
out  at  the  conclusion  into  a  song  of  horror  at  her  fearful  fate. 
These  are  but  bald  sketches  of  the  way  in  which  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  chorus  filled  out  the  acting  of  the  episode. 
The  art  of  orchesis  in  its  very  nature  expresses  what  words 
cannot.  Athenaeus  quotes  a  tradition  of  Telestes,  the  famous 
‘  dancer,  employed  by  iEschylus.  He  says  that  “in  dancing  the 
Seven  against  Thebes  he  was  such  an  artist  that  he  made  the 
*  action  live  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience.”  This  should  not 
appear  enigmatical  or  incredible.  A  rhythmic  descriptive  ideal 
imitation  of  action ,  blending  with  the  excitement  of  music  and  the 
^  onward  sweep  of  the  story,  could  affect  the  imagination  more 
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pov\erfully  than  our  merely  literal  efforts  to  reproduce  action  on 
the  stage.  This  single  unity  of  music  and  metre,  word,  gesture 
and  movement,  occasion  and  scene,  carried  out  in  perfect  harmony 
by  actors  and  chorus  together,  was  the  Greek  method  of  'perform¬ 
ing  a  play,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  to  a  Greek  the 
performance  was  everything.  He  scarcely  regarded  a  play  as 
literature. 

In  a  sense,  the  whole  majesty  of  Greek  drama  arises  out  of  this 
relationship  betyveen  the  chorus  and  the  action.  There  is  a  deep 
unity  of  feeling  between  the  two.  The  vital  sympathy  of  the 
chorus  in  all  that  happens  is  one  of  the  problems  of  Greek  drama, 
but  its  explanation  is  that  the  chorus  are  dancing  the  drama. 
This  relationship  between  the  chorus  and  the  person  and  fortunes 
of  the  protagonist  exists  in  all  the  plays  as  a  relation  of  pity  and 
fear.  These  are  the  themes  which  the  orchesis  of  the  chorus  is 
to  express,  a  double  theme  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  Let  us 
notice  how  it  is  danced  in  a  typical  instance  of  this  relationship — 
that  between  Prometheus  and  the  Ocean  Nymphs.  At  the  outset, 
before  the  chorus  have  appeared,  Prometheus  is  chained  to  the 
Eock  by  Force  and  Violence,  in  a  short  preliminary  spoken 
scene.  His  sufferings  are  then  depicted  by  orchestic  gesture 
on  his  part,  accompanied  by  music  in  a  lyric  monody.  Before 
this  is  ended  the  nymphs  enter.  Prometheus  in  his  pain 
becomes  aware  of  the  fragrance  of  their  presence,  and  hears 
the  beat  of  their  wings ;  but  they  hold  aloof,  out  of  his 
sight,  afraid  to  approach  nearer.  The  clang  of  Hephaestus’ 
hammer  riveting  his  chains,  they  sing,  had  reached  them  in 
their  ocean  caverns,  and  pity  had  drawn  them  up  from  the  depths 
to  visit  him.  The  Titan' tells  them  of  his  fate,  and  they  shed  tears 
for  him.  He  speaks  defiantly  of  Zeus,  and  they  gently  rebuke 
him.  But  shyness  and  awe  at  his  divine  punishment  still  keep 
them  hovering  at  a  distance.  He  launches  out  into  a  defence 
of  himself,  and  describes  giant  quarrels  in  heaven,  and  what 
has  passed  behind  the  scenes  in  Olympus,  together  with  the 
act  of  divine  injustice  against  himself.  Then  Curiosity  accom¬ 
plishes  w'hat  pity  had  begun.  The  shyness  of  the  nymphs 
departs ;  they  come  sweeping  round  the  Eock ,  and  gather  like  a 
flock  of  birds  about  his  feet.  As  they  execute  this  lovely  dance 
movement  to  music,  the  God  Oceanus  glides  down  from  heaven 
on  a  winged  monster.  He  follows  up  the  gentle  rebuke  of  his 
daughters  by  a  rounder  and  more  masculine  rebuke  to  the  pride 
of  the  Titan,  but  the  one  has  no  more  effect  than  the  other.  As 
this  dialogue  proceeds,  the  sympathy  of  the  nymphs  becomes 
more  and  more  evident,  even  as  the  pride  of  the  Sufferer  is  more 
clearly  depicted.  As  their  father  disappears  again  into  the  air, 
they  break  into  tears  for  Prometheus.  All  the  world  mourns  with 
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him,  they  sing,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature.  The  ocean  and  the 
rivers  weep  for  him,  and  the  most  distant  tribes  of  men  grieve 
for  his  fate.  This  is  a  dance  of  sympathy  and  mourning,  a  dance 
of  weeping,  intended  to  work  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Titan.  But 
such  softness  cannot  move  him,  he  declares.  His  unbending  soul 
continues  to  rail  against  the  injustice  of  heaven.  He  then  unfolds 
to  their  wondering  attention  the  story  of  his  benefits  to  mankind. 
But  it  is  not  love  for  mankind,  but  love  for  Prometheus  that  the 
pictorial  listening  gestures  of  the  nymphs  portray.  They  bid  him 
hope  and  believe  that  he  will  some  day  reign  as  a  god  equal  to 
Zeus.  Their  hopes  are  spoken  in  ignorance,  which  the  Titan 
shatters  by  his  own  profounder  knowledge  of  the  Fates.  Then 
the  nymphs  make  another  appeal  to  his  spirit  through  a  dance 
which  indicates  mutual  struggle  and  antagonism,  resolving  itself 
into  concord  and  peace.  It  begins  as  an  agitated  prayer  of  which 
the  terrific  clash  and  combat  of  will  between  Zeus  and  Prometheus 
is  the  subject,  a  struggle  from  which  they  pray  that  they  may 
themselves  be  saved,  and  this  prayer  merges  itself  into  a  personal 
appeal  to  him  as  they  sing  of  the  marriage  of  the  nymphs  and 
the  giants,  their  link  with  him  of  harmony  and  love.  So  the 
dance-drama  proceeds  through  its  various  episodes  until  the  final 
scene  is  reached,  when  the  thunder  of  Zeus  is  heard,  the  rock 
appears  to  reel  and  quake,  the  nymphs  cling  in  terror  to 
Prometheus,  who  raises  his  brow  to  heaven  in  one  supreme  gaze 
of  Defiance. 

The  essence  of  this  art-form,  which  is  so  totally  unfamiliar  to 
us,  may  thus  be  said  to  lie  in  the  relationship  between  protagonist 
and  chorus.  Broadly  speaking,  the  relationship  is  one  of  pity  and 
fear,  which  the  orchesis  of  the  chorus  exhibits  through  the 
language  of  gesture  and  pictured  movement.  In  this  way  the 
chorus  also  interpret  the  feelings  of  the  audience  as  the  play 
proceeds  and  bring  them,  too,  into  the  drama,  forming  one  unity 
of  the  whole  theatre.  But  the  simple  relationships  common  to 
the  whole  audience  are  also  art-themes  which  are  developed  and 
worked  out  in  subtle  and  beautiful  dramatic  forms  of  great 
variety.  We  have  the  relationship  of  Antigone  and  the  Elders  of 
the  City,  which  she  defied,  the  single  solitary  maiden  mourn¬ 
ing  for  her  fallen  brother,  and  the  religious  Elders  fresh  from 
the  city’s  victory.  There  is  the  relation  between  Medea  and  the 
Women  of  Corinth,  in  which  Medea’s  personal  wrong  becomes 
between  them  a  theme  of  women’s  wrongs  in  general,  through 
the  common  womanhood  that  unites  them.  There  is  the  relation 
between  the  persecuted  Asiatic  Queen,  Andromache,  and  the 
Hellenic  women  who  pitied  her,  between  the  sin-laden  house  of 
CEdipus  and  the  holy  maidens  from  the  East  (Phoenissae), 
between  Oedipus  himself  and  the  Elders  of  the  city  he  saved  and 
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lost,  between  the  fallen  house  of  Xerxes  and  the  council  of  Persian 
Elders,  between  the  despairing  Princess  or  Queen  in  many  stories 
and  the  women  who  mourned  with  her  and  offered  her  consola¬ 
tion,  she  refusing  to  be  comforted.  All  these  themes  are  fertile  in 
dance  resource.  We  need  not  ask  what  form  the  mute  dancing 
of  the  chorus  took  as  the  actors  spoke,  for  the  whole  theme 
of  the  drama  supplies  a  most  abundant  material  for  expres¬ 
sion.  Each  successive  episode  is  a  variation  in  the  main  themes 
of  sympathy  and  fear,  as  between  dancers  and  the  person 
of  the  actor,  and  the  dance  accompaniment  of  the  one  is  as 
necessary  to  the  artistic  wholeness  of  the  episode  as  is  the 
dialogue  and  action  of  the  other.  There  is  also  frequently  a  second 
relationship  between  the  chorus  and  some  invisible  presence, 
symbolised  by  the  shrine  of  a  God  or  the  tomb  of  a  King,  before 
which  they  dance.  The  Choephoroe  was  produced  recently  by 
myself  and  one  or  two  others  in  Manchester  University,  the  lirst 
occasion  of  its  performance  in  England  in  Greek.  The  play  is 
notorious  for  its  long  and  difficult  choruses,  and  its  so-called 
“lack  of  action”;  but  in  the  performance  it  was  found  to 
be  quite  free  from  these  defects,  and  to  be  both  lucid  and 
thrilling.  It  was  the  relationship  of  the  chorus  to  the  invisible 
spirit  of  Agamemnon  which  specially  made  itself  felt  and  brought 
a  spirit  of  art  into  the  performance.  It  is  through  relationships 
of  this  kind  that  the  real  feeling  of  Greek  tragedy  comes  out ,  and 
the  perfect  wholeness  of  the  compositions  as  works  of  art  appears. 
The  relationship  particularly  brings  out  the  religious  feeling;  it 
expresses  antique  piety,  sorrow  for  sin,  pity  for  suffering, 
humility,  resignation,  and  so  on.  To  give  an  instance  of  how 
this  may  be  effected  through  the  orchesis  of  the  chorus. 

The  scene  represents  an  aged  man  taking  sanctuary  with  some 
children  at  an  altar.  There  enters  a  Herald  of  a  blatant  political 
type,  who  throws  the  old  man  to  the  ground  and  attempts 
violently  to  drag  away  the  children.  At  this  point  the  music  and 
dance  begins,  and  the  Prologue  is  over.  The  dancers  enter,  repre¬ 
senting  the  citizens  of  primitive  Athens.  They  are  dressed  in 
the  national  costume.  The  dance  enacts  the  lifting  of  the  old 
man  to  his  feet,  the  giving  to  him  and  the  children  their  due  meed 
of  recognition  and  pity,  the  preserving  of  an  attitude  of  calm 
dignity  tow’ards  the  sacrilegious  Herald.  The  whole  scene 
presents  forcibly  to  the  eyes,  as  only  the  musical  dramatic  dance 
could  do,  a  picture  of  antique  piety  and  of  religious  reverence  and 
forbearance.  Euripides  especially  was  a  supreme  master  of  these 
effects.  His  episodes  sometimes  represent  the  wickedness  of  the 
modern  Hellas  of  his  day,  whilst  the  dancers  accompany  it  with 
prayer,  sorrow,  and  mourning.  He  cast  the  death  throes  of  the 
great  house  of  CEdipus,  the  sin-driven  curse  of  political  war  and 
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fratricide,  representing  his  modern  Hellas,  against  the  primitive 
piety  of  the  sacred  maidens  from  Phoenicia,  whose  imaginative 
costume,  holy  appearance,  and  religious  action  accompany  all  the 
episodes  of  ruin  with  a  mystic  healing  touch. 

We  must  learn  to  regard  the  form  of  Greek  drama  as  a  dance 
form.  The  actor  in  his  high  buskins,  with  his  padded  and  sleeved 
robes  and  his  towering  mask,  represents  the  static  and  dynamic 
element  in  the  dance.  His  great  voice,  as  it  goes  forth  over  the 
theatre,  builds  an  ever-changing  choregraphic  design,  striking  the 
dancers  into  manifold  living  images  of  sorrow'  and  doubt,  of  joy 
and  hope,  of  pity  and  fear.  The  song  of  the  dancers  breaking  out 
at  intervals  in  subdued  or  passionate  strain  neither  breaks  nor 
interrupts,  but  carries  on  and  supports  the  w'hole  performance  as 
a  musical  symphonic  dance-vision,  through  which  the  history  of 
Greece  and  the  soul  of  man  are  portrayed.  The  apparition  of  a 
god  floating  in  air  at  the  conclusion  of  so  imaginative  a  scheme 
is  quite  as  it  should  be,  and  by  no  means  primitive.  The 
“  unities  ”  of  the  Greek  drama  are  the  unities  of  action  imitated 
through  the  dance,  demanding  as  the  theme  for  imitation  one 
continuous  action  of  a  certain  limited  magnitude,  which  rises  to 
a  crisis  and  subsides  again  on  a  slower  recessional  theme. 

The  old  poets,  we  read,  were  called  “dancers  ”  because  they  not 
only,  like  Sophocles,  danced  themselves  in  their  own  creations, 
but  arranged  and  controlled  the  designs,  ^^schylus’  great  con¬ 
temporary  dramatist,  Phrynichus,  said  of  himself  in  a  couplet 
preserved  by  Plutarch,  “The  art  of  the  dance  supplied  me  with 
as  many  forms  as  there  are  waves  on  the  sea  in  a  stormy  night  of 
winter.”  .^schylus  himself  is  said  to  have  greatly  developed  the 
technique  of  the  dance.  How  abundantly  clear  it  is  that  the 
genius  of  these  great  men  w'as  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  art 
of  the  dance ! 

Tragedy  was  own  sister  to  the  satyric  drama,  bone  of  its  bone, 
and  flesh  of  its  flesh.  It  w'as  the  art  of  musical  dance  pantomime, 
beloved  of  the  rustic  population  of  Attica.  It  was  raised  in 
.\thens,  as  it  was  bound  to  be  raised  in  her  great  days,  to  the 
most  sublime  heights  of  art.  It  must  be  studied  from  this  stand¬ 
point,  and  this  study  should  greatly  assist  in  modern  and  future 
developments  of  the  Art  of  the  Dance. 

Then  w’e  may  see  the  day,  perhaps,  looked  forward  to  in  Mr. 
Crawford  Plitche’s  book  on  Modern  Dancing,  when,  as  he  says, 
“it  w'ill  be  the  turn  of  the  (i!ber  arts  to  look  w'onderingly  upon 
this  figure  of  the  dance,  no  longer  straying  timidly  into  their 
company,  but  coming  upon  divine  feet,  with  an  assured  mien  and 
a  matured  grace,  and  each  will  borrow'  something  from  her  ancient 
and  untiring  ecstasy.” 

G.  Warre  Cornish. 


THE  xMADNESS  OF  PAETY.^ 


So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  for  and  against  the  system 
of  party,  that  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  us  might  shrink 
from  the  subject  as  from  a  thing  already  judged.  But  during 
the  last  twenty  years  the  machinery  of  parties  has  so  audaciously 
trampled  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  we  are 
becoming  so  rapidly  the  mere  slaves  of  a  handful  of  cool  and 
astute  party  managers,  that  the  annual  conference  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  seemed  to  me  a  not  inappropriate  opportunity  of  reminding 
our  members  of  some  of  the  blunders  and  follies  and  crimes  into 
which  the  abuse  of  the  party  system  has  in  the  past  misled  the 
British  people.  My  regnant  proposition  is  this  :  that  on  all  the 
great  problems  of  government,  as  to  which  it  is  of  cardinal  and 
catholic  importance  that  the  people  should  know  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  the  facts  are  so  distorted 
and  perverted,  so  bent  and  twisted  by  the  advocates  of  rival 
parties,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  nation  to  form  a  right 
judgment.  If  a  right  judgment  is  arrived  at,  it  is  more  by 
accident  than  by  argument.  There  are  great  names  on  both 
sides  of  the  controversy.  Bolingbroke  dreamed  of  a  Patriot  King, 
who  should  rule  without  party,  a  benevolent  shepherd  of  a  well- 
fed  flock.  Burke  triumphantly  defended  the  organisation  of 
political  opinion  in  that  famous,  if  somewhat  meaningless, 
epigram,  that  “when  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must  associate  ”  ; 
the  bad  men  being,  of  course,  the  Tories,  and  the  good  men  the 
Eockingham  Whigs.  But  Bolingbroke  was  ruined  by  party,  and 
Burke  was  made  by  party ;  so  that  the  writings  of  these  two 
great  men  on  this  subject  may  be  allow'ed  to  cancel  one  another. 

But  by  far  the  best  things  on  the  party  system  were  said  by  a 
statesman  of  the  preceding  century,  who  watched  the  birth  of 
the  two  great  political  parties.  Savile,  first  Marquess  of  Halifax, 
bore  from  his  contemporaries  the  honoured  nickname  of  The 
Trimmer.  He  w-as  a  Minister  of  State  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  11. , 
James  II.,  and  William  III.,  and,  as  his  sobriquet  imports,  he 
was  neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  but  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  the  two.  Macaulay  says  that  Halifax  was  the 
clearest  and  most  original  political  thinker  of  his  century ;  and 
he  has  bequeathed  to  us  the  best  things  in  the  language  on  political 
party,  some  of  which  I  will  read  to  you,  in  the  faint  hope  that 

(1)  An  address  to  the  British  Constitution  Association  at  Portsmouth,  1912. 
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it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  at  least  the  younger  portion  of  the 
male  audience. 

“  The  best  party  is  but  a  kind  of  conspiracy  against  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
They  put  everybody  else  out  of  their  protection.  Like  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles,  all  others  are  the  off-scourings  of  the  world.  Party  cutteth  oft 
one  half  of  the  world  from  the  other,  so  that  the  mutual  improvement 
of  men’s  understandings  by  conversing,  &c.,  is  lost,  and  men  are  half 
undone  when  they  lose  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  their  enemies  think 
of  them.” 

(That  applies  to  people  who  only  read  party  newspapers.) 

“It  is  like  faith  without  works,  they  take  it  for  a  dispensation  from 
all  other  duties,  which  is  the  worst  kind  of  dispensing  power.  It  groweth 
to  be  the  master  thought;  the  eagerness  against  one  another  at  home, 
being  a  nearer  object,  extinguisheth  that  which  we  ought  to  have  against 
our  foreign  enemies;  and  few  men’s  understandings  can  get  above  over¬ 
valuing  the  danger  that  is  nearest,  in  comparison  of  that  more  remote. 
It  turneth  all  thought  into  talking  instead  of  doing.  Men  get  a  habit  of 
being  unuseful  to  the  public  by  turning  in  a  circle  of  wrangling  and  railing 
which  they  cannot  get  out  of.  .  . 

(Witness  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.) 

"Party  is  little  less  than  an  inquisition,  where  men  are  under  such  a 
discipline  in  carrying  on  the  common  Cause  as  leaves  no  liberty  of  private 
opinion.” 

Here  follows  a  wise  counsel  to  all  Trimmers  : — 

“If  there  are  two  parties,  a  man  ought  to  adhere  to  that  which  he  dis- 
liketh  least,  though  in  the  whole  he  doth  not  approve  it;  for  whilst  he 
doth  not  list  himself  in  one  or  the  other  party,  he  is  looked  upon  as 
such  a  straggler  that  he  is  fallen  upon  by  both.  Therefore,  a  man  under 
such  a  misfortune  of  singularity  is  neither  to  provoke  the  world  nor  disquiet 
himself  by  taking  any  particular  station.  It  becometh  him  to  live  in  the 
shade,  and  keep  his  mistakes  from  giving  offence;  but  if  they  are  his 
opinions,  he  cannot  put  them  off  as  he  doth  his  clothes.  Happy  those  who 
are  convinced  so  as  to  be  of  the  general  opinions  I  ” 

Happy,  indeed!  If  you  cannot  be  a  thick-and-thin  party  man, 
take  Halifax’s  advice,  live  in  the  shade,  and  do  not  stand  for 
Parliament ;  and  then  our  seventeenth-century  sage  explains  what 
has  so  often  puzzled  me,  namely,  the  reason  why  sensible  and 
moderate  men  have  so  little  influence  on  politics  : — 

“It  is  the  fools  and  the  knaves  that  make  the  wheels  of  the  world  turn. 
They  are  the  world;  those  few  who  have  sense  or  honesty  sneak  up  and 
dow’n  single,  but  never  go  in  herds.” 

That  is  it  :  the  sensible  and  moderate  men,  the  members  of  this 
Association ,  sneak  up  and  dowm  the  w'orld  single ;  we  do  not  go 
in  herds,  or  we  might  return  some  independent  members  of 
Parliament. 
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Not  a  politician,  but  a  poet,  who  lived  shortly  after  Halifax,  is 
the  author  of  perhaps  the  best-known  description  of  party.  Pope 
declared  that  party  was  “the  madness  of  many,  for  the  gain  of 
a  few.”  The  gain  of  the  twenty  placemen  on  each  side  of  the 
broad  piece  of  furniture  which  separates  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  clear  enough.  The  madness  of  “the  beast  with  many 
heads,”  as  Coriolanus  most  discourteously  called  the  people,  is 
equally  clear  from  the  most  cursory  view  of  our  history.  In  a 
retrospect  that  must  necessarily  be  superficial,  but  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  inaccurate,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you  that  in  all 
the  great  crises  of  our  national  life,  the  facts  have  always  been 
obscured  by  the  fog  of  party  prejudice,  and  the  ears  of  the  people 
deafened  by  the  shouts  of  rival  partisans,  so  that  it  has  been 
more  by  God’s  miracle  than  anything  else  that  we  have  succeeded. 

William  of  Orange,  whose  skeleton  is  now'  being  dug  up  and 
dressed  in  the  parti-coloured  clothes  of  a  politician,  had,  as  a 
soldier  and  a  foreigner,  the  most  perfect  contempt  for  all  political 
parties,  and  tried  to  form  a  government  out  of  the  best  Whigs 
and  Tories.  The  attempt,  of  course,  failed,  as  it  alw’ays  will, 
owing  to  personal  jealousies  and  ambitions ;  and  this  great  states¬ 
man  was  forced  to  entrust  his  world-policy  of  breaking  the  power 
of  France  to  a  Whig  Government.  The  war  being  a  Whig  war, 
and  the  general,  Marlborough,  being  at  that  time  a  Whig — the 
Churchills  alw'ays  wore  their  principles  a  little  loosely — both  war 
and  general  were  denounced  by  the  Tories,  led  by  Harley  and 
St.  John  in  Parliament  and  by  Swift  in  the  Press.  The  modern 
Unionist  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  platform  of  the  early 
Tories  was  no  standing  army,  no  intervention  in  foreign  politics, 
and  annual  parliaments.  And  therefore  the  Tories,  w'hen  that 
foolish  woman  Queen  Anne  put  them  in  office,  reversed  the  far- 
seeing  policy  of  William,  and  concluded  the  disastrous  and  dis¬ 
honourable  peace  of  Utrecht,  after  wffiich  they  disappeared  utterly 
from  our  history  for  sixty-five  years.  During  the  wffiole  of  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  the  Tories  as  a  political  party  did  not  exist.  For 
more  than  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  party  system  was  in 
abeyance ;  the  Whig  aristocracy  patronised  and  plundered  the 
nation  without  criticism,  the  only  topics  of  dispute  being  what 
particular  gang  of  peers  should  pocket  the  spoils.  And  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this  corruption,  this  dipping  of  the  hands  elbow- 
deep  in  the  public  exchequer  by  Walpoles,  Pelhams,  Foxes,  and 
Bussells,  I  doubt  if  England  was  ever  better  governed,  more 
wisely  and  patriotically  governed,  than  she  was  betw'een  1715 
and  1770.  It  certainly  was  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  our  naval 
and  military  history;  and  yet  this  wonderful  party  machinery. 
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without  which  we  are  told  that  civilisation  cannot  go  on,  was  in 
suspense.  Indeed,  for  seven  weeks,  owing  to  the  quarrel  of  Pitt 
and  Newcastle,  there  was  in  1757  no  Government  in  England  at 
all.  There  was  no  Prime  Minister  and  no  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — what  would  we  not  give  now  to  recall  those  seven 
weeks? — even  that  mysterious  functionary,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy,  had  ceased  to  discharge  the  laborious  duty  of  drawing  his 
salary ;  there  was  not  even  a  Gold-Stick,  still  less  a  Silver-Stick- 
in-Waiting  !  And  yet  the  heavens  did  not  fall !  On  the  contrary, 
everything  went  on  as  usual,  and  we  entered  upon  seven  crowded 
years  of  glorious  life  under  the  first  Pitt,  years  during  which  we 
won  Canada  and  India,  years,  not  of  party  government,  but  of 
the  purely  personal  government  of  Lord  Chatham.  The  next 
great  chapter  in  our  history  is  the  dispute  with  our  American 
Colonies.  King  George  III.  and  the  Tories  treated  the  American 
colonists  pretty  much  as  the  Unionists  now  treat  the  Irish 
Nationalists  ;  as  insolent  rebels  to  be  suppressed  by  force ;  the 
Whigs,  under  Burke  and  Chatham,  declared  that  the  colonists 
were  rightly  struggling  to  be  free,  and  that  we  should  concede 
their  demand  that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion.  Each  party  had  some  justification.  The  colonists  w^ere,  in 
a  sense,  disloyal ;  they  were  certainly  insolent  and  disrespectful  to 
the  King  and  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  right 
in  claiming  that  they  should  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent. 
We  warred  with  them  for  ten  years ;  we  were  ignominiously 
beaten ;  and  we  lost  that  territory  which  is  now  the  United  States. 
Who  does  not  see  now?  Who,  indeed,  did  not  see  immediately 
after  the  event  that,  but  for  the  party  system,  a  compromise 
would  have  been  arrived  at,  and  that  to-day  the  whole  of  the 
North  American  Continent  might  have  been  a  province  of  the 
British  Empire? 

Our  next  great  adventure  was  the  long  war  with  the  French 
Eevolutionists  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The  war  was  begun 
and  conducted  by  the  Tories,  and  w’as  opposed  from  first  to  last 
by  the  Whigs.  Fox  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  the  Bastille ;  he  even 
gloried  in  the  defeat  of  the  British  arms  by  the  French;  the 
Jacobins  were  the  apostles  of  liberty  and  light,  and  Buonaparte 
was  a  very  fine  fellow.  This  w^as  bad  enough ;  but  worse  was  to 
follow.  When  Wellington  was  fighting  with  his  back  to  the  wall 
against  overwhelming  odds  in  the  Peninsula,  the  Whigs  attacked 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  blunderer,  a  fool,  and  even 
a  coward ;  they  were  in  favour  of  peace  at  any  price  with  Buona¬ 
parte  ;  they  opposed  votes  of  thanks  to  the  general  and  his  army  ; 
they  wanted  to  oppose,  but  at  the  last  moment  they  dared  not 
oppose,  a  vote  of  .-£2,000  to  Lord  Wellington  :  all  this  you  will 
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find  frankly  set  forth  in  the  Creevey  Papers.  Never  were  we  so 
near  being  ruined  as  a  nation  by  the  party  system,  for  even  the 
Tory  Ministers  were  cowed  by  the  clamour  of  the  Whigs;  they 
gave  the  war  but  a  feeble  support ;  and  nothing  saved  us  but  the 
character,  the  courage,  and  perseverance  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  depth  of  party  folly  and  violence  still 
to  be  plumbed,  an  exhibition  of  party  madness  which  nearly 
w’recked  the  monarchy,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  episode 
in  the  annals  of  the  party  system.  It  will  hardly  be  believed, 
but  for  five  years  after  Waterloo,  from  1815  to  1820,  the  great 
question  w’hich  divided  Whigs  and  Tories  was  the  chastity  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  Prince  Begent,  like  Henry  VHL, 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  wife — a  characteristic  desire  in  one  whom 
Leigh  Hunt  was  imprisoned  for  describing  as  an  elderly  and 
obese  Adonis — and  his  Tory  Ministers  knew  that  if  they  did  not 
do  what  he  wanted  he  would  dismiss  them  and  send  for  the  Whigs. 
Accordingly,  the  unhappy  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  became 
for  the  Tories  an  abandoned  adulteress,  who  was  to  be  divorced 
and  deposed,  w-hose  name  w^as  actually  omitted  from  the  Litany, 
and  in  whose  face  the  door  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  banged, 
barred,  and  bolted  on  her  husband’s  Coronation  Day.  By  the 
Whigs  Caroline  was  enthusiastically  defended  as  an  angel  of 
innocence,  a  pattern  of  injured  purity  ;  and  there  is  no  uglier  stain 
upon  the  chequered  fame  of  Henry,  first  Lord  Brougham,  than 
the  undoubted  fact  that  he  exploited  the  matrimonial  misery  of 
this  royal  lady  for  the  purposes  of  party.  The  anxiety  of  the  Tory 
Government  to  get  the  Queen  out  of  the  country  w^as  sung  in 
the  popular  verse  : — 

“Gracious  Queen,  we  thee  implore. 

Go  away,  and  sin  no  more  : 

But  if  that  effort  be  too  great, 

Go  away  at  any  rate.” 

The  two  parties  had  nearly  wrecked  the  monarchy  and  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  luckily  for  herself  and  everybody  else  the  wTetched 
Queen  died,  and  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the  great 
Parliamentary  Eeform  Bill.  The  fifty  years  between  1832  and 
1880  I  shall  always  regard  as  the  Augustan  age  of  parliamentary 
government.  The  franchise  was  extended,  but  not  too  wddely  or 
deeply ;  the  middle  class,  which  ought  to  be  the  strongest  part 
of  the  nation,  as  Aristotle  observed,  now  held  the  balance  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy.  The  Press  w’as  free  and 
cheap,  but  not  too  cheap.  The  leading  newspapers  discharged 
the  function  of  the  judge  who  sums  uj)  for  the  jury,  and  tempers 
the  transports  of  rival  advocates.  They  were  not,  as  they  are 
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to-day,  the  slaves  of  party ;  and  their  columns  were  laudably  free 
from  the  vulgar  personalities  of  the  picturesque  reporter.  The 
leading  statesmen  of  the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria  contri¬ 
buted,  by  restraining  the  rigour  of  the  party  system,  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  animated  moderation  and  rational  patriotism. 
Disraeli,  sneered  at  for  many  years  by  Tories  and  Whigs  alike 
as  a  Jew  adventurer,  was  the  first  statesman  who  founded  and 
led  a  really  patriotic  Opposition.  Disraeli  laid  down  and  practised 
the  principle  during  the  Crimean  War  that  when  the  country  is 
at  war,  or  in  danger  of  war,  party  politics  must  disappear,  and  the 
Opposition  must  support  the  Government.  That  was  different 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  during  the  Napoleonic  War,  and 
different  from  the  conduct  of  the  Radicals  during  the  South 
African  War.  And  in  this  atmosphere  of  rationality  and  re¬ 
strained  party  feeling,  parliamentary  eloquence  was  cultivated  to 
a  pitch  which  it  had  never  reached  before,  and  has  never  reached 
since.  To  this  early  Victorian  period,  between  1830  and  1880, 
belong  Macaulay,  Gladstone,  Peel,  Disraeli,  Palmerston,  Lowe, 
Derby,  Bright,  and  Cobden,  surely  a  constellation  of  orators  such 
as  no  country  ever  produced  before  or  ever  w'ill,  under  present 
conditions,  ever  produce  again.  Nor  was  it  only  of  eloquent 
leaders  that  this  age  was  prolific ;  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  independent  members  of  Parliament,  such  as  Moles- 
worth,  Burdett,  Grote,  Ricardo,  Roebuck,  Horsman,  and  Stuart 
Mill,  men  of  letters,  and  free-spoken  country  gentlemen,  who 
would  have  scorned  to  be  told  what  they  were  to  say  and  how 
they  were  to  vote  by  party  newspapers,  and  party  caucuses, 
and  party  Whips.  Lord  Palmerston  died  in  I860,  but  the 
Palmerstonian  tradition  of  good-humoured  sanity  and  moderation 
survived  some  twenty  years,  until  Lord  Beaconsfield  died  in  1881, 
and  Parnell  appeared  upon  the  scene.  From  that  hour  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  changed ;  the  madness  of  party  broke  out  in  uncontrollable 
fury,  darkening  the  closing  years  of  Gladstone’s  life,  destroying 
freedom  of  speech,  and  disfiguring  the  dignity  of  Parliament.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  the  Augustan  age,  in  1885,  that  I  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  eight 
sessions  that  I  passed  in  Parliament  were  a  school  of  philosophic 
and  historical  experience.  I  assisted  at  the  debates  of  a  tumultuous 
assembly ;  I  listened  to  interminable  attack  and  equally  inter¬ 
minable  defence;  I  had  a  near  prospect  of  the  characters,  view's, 
and  passions  of  the  first  men  of  the  age.  The  impression  left  on 
my  mind  was  not  favourable  to  the  system  of  party  government. 
I  did  not  sit  for  seven  years  in  muzzled  meditation  gazing  upon 
the  bare  roof-trees  of  a  dozen  Cabinet  Ministers  without  discover¬ 
ing  that  most  of  those  tenements  w'ere  to  be  let  unfurnished.  I 
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soon  found  out  that  great  national  issues  were  settled  by  the 
adjustment  of  personal  ambitions,  sometimes  incarnated  in  a 
group,  and  sometimes  in  a  reckless  individual.  I  perceived  that 
a  place  on  the  Front  Bench,  like  a  place  in  heaven,  was  only  to 
be  got  by  being  much  upon  one’s  knees ;  and  as  I  had  alwavs 
suffered  from  a  constitutional  stiffness  of  the  joints,  I  speedily 
made  my  bow  to  the  goddess  of  party  wdth  a  “sat  me  lusisti; 
Indite  nunc  alios.” 

I  think  the  two  things  which  chiefly  disgusted  me  in  the  party 
system  were  :  — 

(1)  The  impossibility  of  getting  at  the  true  facts  about  any 
party  question. 

(2)  The  patent  insincerity  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama. 

(1)  Take,  for  instance,  the  two  great  questions  which  have 

occupied  parties  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  namely, 
Home  Eule  for  Ireland  and  Tariff  Eeform.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  world  more  difficult  than  to  get  at  the  true  facts  about  either 
of  those  two  questions?  And  yet  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
the  people  of  these  islands  should  know  the  true  facts.  What,  for 
instance,  is  the  real  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  who  are  in 
favour  of  Home  Eule,  and  what  is  the  real  number  of  those 
opposed  to  it?  For  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  in  vain.  I  have  often  read  and  heard  in  conversation  that 
there  are  a  million  Ulstermen  ready  to  take  the  field  against 
Home  Eule.  Now  as  that  unimpeachable  authority,  Whitaker's 
Almanac,  tells  me  there  are  just  over  2,000,000  males  in  all 
Ireland,  as  Ulster  is  one-third  of  Ireland,  as  half  of  that  third, 
judging  by  their  parliamentary  representatives,  are  Nationalists, 
and  as  half  of  the  residuary  third  must  be  boys  and  old  men,  it 
is  clear  that  there  cannot  be  many  more  than  200,000  men 
capable  of  taking  the  field  against  Mr.  Eedmond.  But  how  many 
Irishmen  outside  Ulster  are  in  favour  of  Home  Eule?  How'  many 
of  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood  are  in  favour  of  it?  An 
Irishman,  who  would  be  recognised  as  a  very  high  authority  w^ere 
I  at  liberty  to  name  him,  has  assured  me  that  a  great  many  Irish 
Catholics,  both  priests  and  laymen,  are  opposed  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill.  Or  take  another  aspect  of  the  case.  Why  is  it  not 
possible  to  discuss  calmly  and  rationally  the  separate  political 
treatment  of  Ulster,  and  the  creation  of  provincial  parliaments  in 
Wales  and  Scotland?  To  decentralisation  of  government  we  must 
come,  because  the  House  of  Commons  has  broken  dowm  under  the 
party  system.  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  wffiich,  let 
me  say,  are  quite  as  important  as  Ireland,  have  all  adopted  the 
system  of  provincial  parliaments,  and  most  of  the  colonial  political 
units  are  smaller  than  Ulster.  But  the  moment  anyone  attempts 
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to  argue  this  question  his  voice  is  drowned  in  a  tempest  of  partisan 
battle-cries. 

The  question  of  our  tariff  policy  is  an  equally  glaring  example 
of  the  madness  of  the  party  system.  Tariff  Eeform  is  a  question 
of  the  food  and  wages  of  the  people  and  of  taxation.  It  is  an 
extremely  difficult  and  complex  subject,  for  few  people,  even  in 
the  highest  banking  and  commercial  circles,  are  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  or  could  read  and  explain  the 
late  Lord  Goschen’s  classical  work  on  that  topic,  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  tariff  policy.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  subject  for  dis¬ 
passionate  and  scientific  treatment,  for  which  there  are  ample 
materials  in  the  official  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Of  all 
the  problems  of  government  Tariff  Eeform  is  the  least  suited  to 
the  bawling  dogmatism  of  the  platform  and  the  street-corner. 
But  as  it  has  been  made  a  party  question  it  seems  impossible  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  facts.  One  party  asserts  that  Tariff  Eeform 
will  increase  the  cost  of  living ;  the  other  party  passionately 
denies  it.  One  party  declares  that  it  will  diminish,  if  not  destroy, 
our  foreign  trade  and  merchant  shipping.  The  other  party  avers 
with  many  oaths  that  the  home  market  is  more  important  than 
the  foreign ,  and  that  an  exclusive  tariff  would  increase  wages  and 
employment.  Both  these  views  cannot  be  right,  though  both 
may  be  wrong,  and  the  truth  may  lie,  as  it  generally  does, 
between  the  two  extremes.  What  I  complain  of  is  that  you  are 
not  allowed  to  consider  the  matter  rationally  or  statistically 
without  being  overwhelmed  by  childish  contradiction  and  partisan 
abuse.  If,  for  instance,  you  try  to  handle  the  matter  statistically, 
and  draw  certain  conclusions  from  the  imports  and  exports  during 
the  decade  beginning  in  1900,  somebody  at  once  arises  in  The 
Times  or  the  Morning  Post,  and  says  :  “Of  course,  you  can  get 
that  or  any  other  Cobdenite  absurdity  by  starting  from  the  year 
1900.  But  if  you  had  started  from  the  year  1899,  or,  better  still, 
from  the  year  1901,  you  wmuld  have  obtained  a  quite  opposite 
result,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  or  Mr.  Asquith,  has  already  proved, 
&c.,  &c.” ;  and  this  nonsensical  game  of  battledore  and  shuttle¬ 
cock  has  been  going  on  between  the  two  parties  for  nine  years, 
the  shuttlecock  being,  by  the  way,  the  food  of  the  people. 

(2)  Over  the  insincerity  of  party  politics  I  shall  pass  very 
quickly  :  it  is  an  unpleasant  subject.  Mr.  Balfour  accused  Mr. 
Asquith  of  “a  felon’s  stroke”  in  passing  the  Parliament  Act. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  at  Blenheim,  described  the  Government  as  “a 
revolutionary  committee  who  had  seized  on  power  by  fraud.” 
Felony  and  fraud  are  rather  serious  charges  to  bring  against  a 
political  opponent ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Law  meant  or  believed  what  they  said,  they  would  not  associate 
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with  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Churchill  in  country  houses,  on  golf 
links,  at  bridge  tables,  or  on  board  the  same  yacht.  As  they  do 
so  associate,  the  plain  blunt  man  in  the  street  is  apt  to  conclude 
that  party  politicians  are  merely  play-actors,  or  at  best  like 
barristers,  speaking  from  their  party  briefs.  This  impression  does 
much  to  impair  the  dignity  and  respect  which  ought  to  surround 
the  leaders  of  a  great  nation  like  England. 

I  have  not  left  myself  time  to  deal  with  the  danger  of  treating 
the  national  finances  as  a  party  question,  though  it  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  the  perils  which  encompass  democracy.  But  I 
can  hear  my  critics  exclaim  :  “Your  examination  of  the  party 
system  is  one-sided  and  merely  negative.  You  do  not  suggest 
how  we  can  do  without  political  parties,  or  protect  ourselves 
against  their  madness.”  As  men  straighten  a  warped  plank  by 
bending  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  I  have  tried  to  correct  the 
prevalent  infatuation  by  dwelling  entirely  on  the  follies  and 
dangers  of  the  party  system,  whose  praises  there  will  always  be 
plenty  of  people  to  sing.  Nor,  to  say  the  truth,  do  I  know  how 
w^e  can  do  without  parties  :  they  are  a  necessary  evil.  The  days 
of  absolute  monarchy  and  of  priestcraft  are  over  :  the  hour  of  the 
military  dictator  has  not  yet  sounded.  But  we  may  do  something, 
surely,  to  temper  the  abuse  of  parties  and  to  restrain  their  follies. 
The  system  of  party  government  ought  to  be,  and  might  be, 
checked  by  a  free  and  independent  Press,  and  by  the  election  of  a 
certain  number  of  free  and  independent  members  to  Parliament. 
The  metropolitan  Press  is  unfortunately  in  the  hands,  almost 
entirely,  of  three  or  four  millionaire  peers  and  baronets,  who  have 
made  their  fortunes  and  secured  their  titles  by  the  servile 
advocacy  of  one  party  or  the  other.  As  a  consequence  the  metro¬ 
politan  Press  has  little  political  influence,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  wdiile  the  London  Press  is  overwhelmingly  Unionist  in 
the  number  of  its  organs,  the  representation  of  London  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  two  parties.  The  provincial  Press, 
if  I  may  judge  from  the  criticisms  of  my  own  waitings,  is  more 
independent  and  intelligent,  and  has  probably  greater  influence 
upon  electors.  But  I  doubt  w'bether  many  of  you  have  any  idea 
of  the  steady  intellectual  persecution  of  nonconformity  that  is 
practised  by  the  party  Press  and  the  caucuses.  No  man  who 
dares  to  differ  from  his  leaders  is  allowed  to  argue  his  case  in  any 
of  the  great  London  organs,  with  two  honourable  exceptions.  No 
man,  be  his  intellectual  or  moral  qualifications  what  they  may, 
who  presumes  to  think  for  himself  has  the  smallest  chance  of 
being  selected  as  a  candidate  by  the  association  of  either  party  in 
any  constituency  that  I  know  of.  The  two  most  distinguished 
independent  members  of  Parliament  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
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have  been  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  and  the  president  to-day  of  our 
Association.  Both  have  been  rejected  by  their  party  and  ejected 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  What  will  be,  w’hat  must  be  the 
results  of  this  stupid  and  brutal  suppression  of  free  and  fair 
discussion,  and  the  substitution  of  party  shibboleths?  The  results 
must  be  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  in  the  first  place;  and 
secondly,  the  loss  of  the  power  of  thinking,  of  the  capacity  of 
reasoning.  In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  British  people  kept  their  wits  bright  by  arguing 
about  theology.  The  country  gentleman  or  the  merchant,  when 
disgusted  with  the  troubles  of  the  times,  would  betake  himself 
to  the  study  of  Chillingworth  or  Stillingfleet.  No  one  discusses 
theology  to-day ;  but  there  is  a  good  old  name,  much  used  by  the 
religious  parties  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  I  w'ould  fain 
see  revived  and  re-introduced  into  our  politics,  I  mean  that  of 
Independent.  And  politics  are  an  even  better  whetstone  than 
religion.  Depend  upon  it  that  when  the  individual  citizen  loses 
the  taste  or  the  power  of  thinking  for  himself  about  politics,  and 
is  content  to  take  his  ideas  from  the  party  newspapers  and  party 
speeches,  his  country  is  on  the  down  grade.  Each  member  of 
the  British  Constitution  Association  can  do  something,  some  of 
you  could  do  a  great  deal,  both  in  the  Press  and  in  the  local 
political  associations,  to  assert  political  liberty ;  and  as  my  last 
word  I  extract  a  sentence  from  Milton’s  defence  of  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  : — 

“Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according 
to  conscience,  before  all  liberties.” 


Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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It  is  now  the  general  instinct  to  huzza  for  hold  Bulgarians, 
who  were  certainly  very  quick  in  routing  troops  armed  with 
wooden  bullets  and  destitute  of  commissariat.  Servians  are 
patted  on  the  back  for  an  advance  which  was  scarcely  opposed, 
and  there  are  even  compliments  for  Greeks  who  did  not  run 
away  when  they  outnumbered  the  foe  by  twenty  to  one.  The 
only  combatants  who  do  not  receive  their  due  are  the  heroic 
Montenegrins,  though  they  had  to  wage  real  w'arfare,  and  per¬ 
formed  prodigies  of  valour  only  to  find  lukewarm  support  for 
their  legitimate  claim  to  Scutari,  when  they  ought  to  have 
received  at  least  the  whole  Christian  portion  of  Albania.  Italy 
has  proved  perfidious,  forgetting  dynastic  blood-ties  and 
bowing  to  the  decrees  of  inexorable  financiers.  Austria,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  more  amenable  to  reason  than  anyone 
expected.  She  has  had  her  own  way  about  the  absurd  Servian 
demand  for  access  to  the  Adriatic,  and  will  do  nothing  to  make 
trouble  in  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula.  But  she  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  stand  no  nonsense  against  Roumania,  w  ho  has  proved 
the  most  patient  and  correct  of  all  the  onlookers,  and  now  sets 
forth  claims,  which  must  be  satisfied  if  the  peace  of  Europe  is 
to  be  maintained. 

So  much  folly  has  been  written  about  those  claims  that  it 
may  be  well  to  clear  up  the  situation  once  for  all.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  disparage  Roumania  in  this  country  because  (1)  she 
is  an  informal  adherent  to  the  Triple  Alliance ;  (2)  her  appearance 
on  the  scene  has  disconcerted  the  timid  peace  programmes  of  the 
European  co/e-Concert ;  (3)  members  of  the  Balkan  Committee 
and  other  ignorant  sentimentalists  are  cats’-paws  of  Bulgaria, 
very  busy  contributors  to  the  halfpenny  and  cocoa  Press.  One 
organ  of  public  opinion  actually  had  the  temerity  to  entitle  its 
first  leading  article  “Blackmail,”  the  suggestion  being  that 
Roumania  is  now  taking  advantage  of  the  huge  Bulgarian  losses 
during  the  war  in  order  to  put  forward  an  unreasonable  demand 
for  Bulgarian  territory.  But  nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth,  as  I  hope  to  show  by  a  cursory  glance  at  Roumania  and 
her  history. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that,  unlike  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Greece,  and  even  Hungary,  Roumania  has  never  been 
under  the  direct  domination  of  the  Turk.  While  other  Christians 
of  the  peninsula  w'ere  rayahs,  serfs,  without  souls  of  their  own, 
the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  retained  autonomous 
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institutions  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  never  losing  their  national 
continuity.  There  were  treaties  excluding  Turkish  traders  and 
forbidding  the  erection  of  mosques.  To  this  day  there  is  not  a 
single  mosque  in  the  whole  kingdom.  While  Bulgarians  and 
Servians  and  Greeks  were  downtrodden  peasants,  the  Eoumanians 
developed  their  civilisation  and  culture.  They  maintained  an 
aristocracy,  wliich  acquired  enlightenment  in  the  great  capitals 
of  Europe,  while  neighbours  tilled  the  soil  under  the  lash.  Is 
it  then  strange  that  Boumania  should  deserve  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  peninsula,  when  the  others  remain  semi-savages, 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  corruption? 

As  I  pointed  out  in  this  Keview  in  June,  1904,  Boumania  has 
a  clean  record.  Sovereigns  can  sit  upon  her  throne  without  fear 
of  assassination.  Her  people  are  happy  and  well  governed.  Her 
resources  are  very  great  and  her  credit  stands  high,  politically 
as  well  as  financially.  King  Charles  is  a  sober  statesman  of 
known  prudence,  conscientious,  and  strong.  A  very  high  state 
of  civilisation  has  been  established  :  not  merely  big  buildings, 
broad  streets,  electric  lighting,  and  all  the  accepted  stigmata  of 
progress,  but  all  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  which  are  admired 
in  the  West.  Nor  do  the  poor  feel  their  poverty,  for,  like  the 
Servians,  they  are  mostly  self-sufiflcing,  they  make  all  their  own 
clothes,  produce  all  their  own  food,  rarely  have  an  occasion  to 
spend  money. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  importance  of  the  part  which 
Roumania  is  destined  to  play  in  the  Councils  of  Europe.  Her 
foreign  trade  amounts  to  ^£40,000,000  a  year,  her  budget  to 
£20,000,000,  with  a  surplus  of  £4,500,000  last  year.  Her 
admirable  army  consists  of  105,000  men  on  a  peace,  and  400,000 
on  a  war  footing.  Her  population  of  eight  millions  brings  her 
next  in  rank  to  the  Great  Powers  and  Spain.  And  we  are  to 
remember  that,  besides  the  Boumanians  of  the  kingdom,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  Kutzo-Wallachs,  who  are  only  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  slight  difference  of  dialect,  such  as  exists  in  many 
English  counties.  A  glance  at  any  ethnographic  map  will  bring 
home  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Boumanians  in  Europe. 
There  are  3,500,000  of  them  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  full  of 
grievances,  as  I  have  ascertained  for  myself  when  travelling  in 
Transylvania.  There  are  nearly  2,000,000  in  Bussia,  equally 
oppressed,  over  200,000  in  Servia,  100,000  in  Bulgaria,  and  at 
least  400,000  in  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Thessaly.  In  fact,  the 
Roumanians  of  Europe  number  more  than  14,000,000  in  all,  and 
must  not  be  blamed  if,  now  at  last,  they  press  for  a  recognition  of 
their  rights. 

Though  never  turbulent  or  aggressive,  Boumania  has  con- 
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sistently  offered  a  sanctuary  to  oppressed  nationalities,  has  upheld 
the  torch  of  civilisation  throughout  the  dark  ages.  It  was  to  her 
generous  subsidies  that  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  owed 
their  prosperity ;  nay,  their  very  existence.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  all  movements  for  emancipation  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  had  their  origin  in  Eoumania.  She 
fostered  Ypsilanti’s  Greek  revolution  in  1821.  The  first  Albanian 
newspaper  was  printed  at  Bucharest.  All  the  earliest  Bulgarian 
revolutionaries  took  refuge  in  Eoumania,  where  they  printed 
their  journals  and  pamphlets ;  she  gave  official  subvention  to  the 
Bulgarian  school  at  Tirnovo.  In  1868  Bulgarian  bands  were 
formed  in  Eoumania  for  guerilla  warfare  in  Turkey,  and  the 
French  Emperor  compelled  Prince  Charles  to  dismiss  his 
Ministry  for  not  having  restrained  them.  In  1878  she  accom¬ 
plished  the  deliverance  of  Bulgaria,  for,  without  her  assistance, 
Eussia  would  never  have  reached  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 
Yet  even  now  Eoumania  does  not  expect  gratitude  from  Bulgaria. 
She  merely  asks  for  justice. 

She  is  naturally  concerned  about  the  future  of  her  Kutzo- 
Wallach  sons,  who  will  now  find  themselves  in  much  larger 
numbers  under  Bulgarian  rule.  She  remembers  that,  since 
1874,  she  has  spent  over  £2 ,000 ,000  on  their  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions.  Before  the  war  there  were  five  Eou- 
manian  secondary  schools  at  Salonica,  Monastir,  Janina,  and 
Berat,  over  a  hundred  primary  schools  in  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Macedonia.  She  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  tolerate  the 
idea  that  a  partition  of  Turkey  should  create  worse  conditions  for 
the  Kutzo-Wallachs ;  indeed,  she  must  insist  upon  having  a  voice 
in  the  reorganisation  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  demand,  a  form  of  “blackmail  ”  prompted  by 
the  exhaustion  of  a  rival.  The  demand  has  long  been  public 
property,  and  in  1903  the  Eoumanian  Government  sent  a  note 
to  all  the  Chanceries  (see  Blue  Book,  “Turkey,  No.  3”)  affirming 
her  rights.  But  what  does  she  mean  by  her  rights?  If  Europe 
had  decided  to  erect  an  autonomous  cantonal  Macedonia,  the 
statistics  of  population  point  to  the  formation  of  Eoumanian 
cantons.  If  there  is  to  be  partition,  the  Kutzo-Wallachs  must 
retain  scholastic  and  ecclesiastical  autonomy.  This  is  doubtless 
being  conceded  by  the  Bulgarians,  whose  canniness  is  notorious, 
and  they  will  welcome  education  within  their  borders  so  long  as 
it  is  paid  for  by  another  State.  As  to  representation  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  difficulties  may  arise  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Kutzo- 
Wallachs  are  spread  over  a  large  area,  but  compact  groups  exist 
in  many  places,  notably  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pindus.  They  are 
also  numerous  in  Albania,  and  contributed  one  member  to  the 
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Turkish  Senate,  When  the  Servian  army  entered  Monastir,  the 
Timok  division  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  Eoumanians,  who 
received  a  specially  hearty  welcome  from  their  Kutzo-Wallach 
brethren. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Eoumanians  of  the  kingdom  are  chiefly 
agriculturists,  while  the  Kutzo-Wallachs  are  tradesmen,  manu¬ 
facturers,  carriers,  and  shepherds,  never  concerning  themselves 
with  agriculture.  They ‘possess  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  and 
carry  all  before  them  when  they  migrate  to  Eoumania. 
Thousands  of  them  prosper  as  merchants,  university  professors, 
painters,  and  politicians.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Take 
Jonescu,  the  coming  statesman  of  Eoumania,  was  a  Kutzo- 
Wallach.  So  is  Mr.  Misu,  the  new  Eoumanian  Minister  in 
London,  who  possesses  a  remarkable  personality.  So  is  the 
greatest  Finance  Minister  whom  Eoumania  has  ever  known. 

Now  for  the  “blackmail”  alleged  by  the  Daily  Mail.  Before 
the  war  of  1877,  Eoumania’s  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea  was  through 
Bessarabia.  Eussia  took  this  province  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
giving  the  Dobruja  in  exchange.  The  Dobruja  was  then  a  worth¬ 
less  marsh,  but  has  since  been  transformed  into  fertile  territory. 
It  had  belonged  to  Eoumania  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The  Eoumanians,  therefore, 
were  its  last  Christian  occupiers,  and  none  but  Eoumanians  can 
lay  claim  to  any  part  of  it  when  the  Turks  are  driven  back 
towards  Asia.  As  documentary  proof  of  this  statement,  I  may 
cite  the  titles  of  Prince  Mircea,  who  was  styled  “Prince  of 
Wallachia,  Lord  of  Silistria  and  both  banks  of  the  Danube  as 
far  as  the  Black  Sea.” 

When  Eoumania  received  the  Dobruja  in  1878,  she  laid  claim 
to  Silistria  also,  for  strategic  reasons.  It  is  the  only  place  where 
a  short  and  easily  defensible  bridge  can  be  built.  Further  down 
the  Danube  are  the  Balta  swamps  with  a  zone  of  inundations 
seven  or  eight  miles  broad.  A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  how 
vulnerable  Eoumania  is  to  a  Bulgarian  invasion,  and  how  vital  to 
her  future  is  an  immediate  rectification  of  frontiers.  Free  access 
to  the  Black  Sea  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Eoumanian 
commerce,  almost  to  her  national  existence.  Many  writers  seem 
to  have  failed  to  recognise  the  urgency  of  a  strong,  solid  frontier. 

But  Eoumania  has  never  ceased  to  brood  over  this  necessity 
since  she  obtained  the  Dobruja  in  1878.  Nor  can  sycophants 
pretend  that  Bulgaria  was  kept  in  ignorance.  Indeed,  she  has 
been  treated  with  incredible  generosity.  When  the  Eussians  took 
Bessarabia,  they  offered  to  give  Eoumania  not  only  the  Dobruja 
in  exchange,  but  also  a  large  slice  of  Bulgaria,  including  the 
quadrilateral  of  Euschuk-Shumla-Varna,  now  inhabited  by 
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700,000  Bulgarians  and  Turks  and  some  Koumanians,  Had  this 
been  accepted,  the  Turkish  population  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  replaced  by  Eoumanians.  But  the  Eoumanians  had  the 
extreme,  perhaps  foolish,  generosity  to  refuse.  They  felt  sore 
over  the  loss  of  Bessarabia,  but  they  did  not  desire  territorial 
expansion  at  the  expense  of  the  Bulgarians,  for  whose  emancipa¬ 
tion  they  had  laboured  long  and  earnestly.  They  did  not  even 
press  their  claim  for  the  Silistria-Kavarna  frontier. 

Later  on,  at  the  time  of  the  Servo-Bulgarian  war,  they  were 
afforded  another  opportunity  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear,  for 
the  Servians  invited  an  alliance,  and  a  mere  whisper  of  acceptance 
would  have  brought  the  Bulgarians  to  their  knees.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  doubtful  were  the  issues  of  that  war,  the 
Sovereigns  on  each  side  running  away  from  the  field  of  Slivnitsa 
hot-foot  to  their  capitals.  Moreover,  Austria  was  then  supporting 
Servia,  while  the  Bulgarians  were  in  the  bad  graces  of  Eussia, 
so  there  would  have  been  no  risk  of  international  complications. 
Eoumania,  however,  resolutely  refused  to  take  any  step  to 
embarrass  Bulgaria. 

Since  that  time  the  Porte  has,  on  four  different  occasions, 
proposed  an  alliance  with  Eoumania  against  Bulgaria,  but  she 
always  refused,  for  she  knew  that  a  settlement  of  Balkan 
problems  could  not  be  long  delayed,  and  that  her  frontier  must 
then  be  rectified.  Bulgaria  also  knew  this  very  well,  though 
she  now  pretends  to  be  surprised,  and  her  jackals  jabber  about 
“blackmail.”  In  1903  Mr.  Take  Jonescu,  the  celebrated  party 
leader,  stated  the  case  very  clearly  in  the  Monthly  Review.  The 
point  was  raised  whenever  a  Eoumanian  and  a  Bulgarian 
politician  exchanged  views.  Some  eighteen  months  ago  Mr. 
Jonescu,  who  is  known  as  the  most  Bulgarophil  statesman  in 
Eoumania,  informed  the  Bulgarian  Minister  at  Bucharest  exactly 
what  frontier  was  required,  and  this  must  have  been  reported  to 
Sofia.  Any  profession  of  surprise  is  therefore  disingenuous. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  this  :  Eoumania  must  have  a 
defensible  frontier  now  that  Bulgaria  is  becoming  an  important 
Power.  Take  the  analogy  of  France  and  Italy  in  1858.  France 
and  Italy  were  allies,  but  France  insisted  on  a  rectification  of 
frontiers.  She  took  Savoy  because  it  had  a  French  population ; 
she  also  took  the  Alpes  Maritimes  department  to  guard  against 
a  possible  invasion.  The  Var,  a  slender  stream,  sufficed  when 
she  had  only  the  little  kingdom  of  Sardinia  to  deal  with,  but  she 
needed  a  sound  mountain  frontier  when  a  big  Italy  became  her 
neighbour. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Eoumania  will  now  persist 
in  her  demands.  The  time  has  come  when  she  can  no  longer 
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afford  to  continue  her  amazing  indulgence  to  a  graceless  State, 
whose  extravagant,  ever-swelling  ambitions  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  jingoes  of  Sofia  have 
always  maintained  ostentatiously,  in  the  Press  as  well  as  in  the 
Sobranje,  that  Bulgaria  must  seize  the  Dobruja  so  soon  as  she 
shall  have  finished  with  the  Turks.  And  in  the  Bulgarian 
soldier’s  manual,  approved  by  the  Minister  of  War,  there  is  a 
map  of  the  Bulgaria  of  the  future,  which  comprises  Roumanian 
Dobruja.  Roumanians  may  have  laughed  over  these  gasconades, 
but  their  determination  has  been  strengthened  to  secure  an 
effective  frontier  against  Bulgaria. 

Now',  Bulgarian  faith  is  essentially  Punic.  It  has  no  more 
existence  than  Bulgarian  generosity  or  gratitude.  The  fox-like 
Tsar  Ferdinand  places  no  bounds  to  his  personal  ambitions,  and 
his  canny  peasants  are  rapidly  expanding  desires  which  have  been 
whetted  by  a  fortunate  accident  of  war.  In  the  forefront  of 
their  psychology  is  a  hatred  of  parting  with  anything,  however 
small,  however  unimportant.  Even  when  they  are  offered  gifts, 
they  suspect  treachery.  They  say  that  a  country  can  never 
abandon  a  scrap  of  its  territory  without  dishonour,  forgetting  that 
the  frontier  was  fixed  neither  by  Bulgaria  nor  by  Roumania,  but 
by  the  Powers.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  no  respect  for  the 
territorial  pride  of  other  countries,  and  nothing  will  prevent  them 
from  raiding  the  Dobruja  at  the  first  opportune  moment.  And 
that  moment  will  certainly  be  preceded  by  the  most  pacific  and 
friendly  assurances.  Why,  as  recently  as  September  3rd  last, 
the  Bulgarian  Government  volunteered  formal  assurances  to 
Roumania  that  there  wmuld  be  no  war,  and  King  Ferdinand’s 
envoy  sought  out  members  of  the  Opposition  and  other  prominent 
{wliticians,  as  w^ell  as  Ministers,  in  order  to  reiterate  his  falsehood 
and  calm  public  opinion. 

The  object  of  this  piece  of  diplomacy  was  to  prevent  a 
Roumanian  mobilisation,  which  might  easily  have  provoked  a 
general  war  and  would  certainly  have  interfered  wuth  King 
Ferdinand’s  plans.  All  the  same,  public  opinion  criticised  the 
Government  very  severely  for  refraining  from  mobilisation,  and 
accused  it  of  sacrificing  Roumanian  to  European  interests.  The 
Roumanian  Government,  however,  wisely  awaited  the  signature 
of  the  armistice  before  raising  the  vital  question  of  the  frontier. 
It  was  only  their  love  of  peace  which  restrained  them  from 
mobilising  simultaneously  with  their  neighbours,  and  I  can 
conceive  no  action  less  comparable  to  blackmail. 

Ever  since  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  Roumania  has  remained  the 
only  tranquil  country  in  the  Near  East.  She  has  had  no  wars, 
no  insurrections,  no  difficulties  of  any  kind.  She  has  enjoyed 
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all  the  blessings  proverbially  attributed  to  the  country  which  has 
no  history — which  has  no  need  for  the  subterfuges  of  diplomacy. 
She  has  remained  calm  in  the  security  of  her  strength.  But  now 
the  time  has  come  when  her  chivalry  must  no  longer  be  imposed 
upon,  no  more  sacrifices  be  required  of  her.  Bulgaria  must  “stop 
this  fooling  and  come  down.”  And  surely  she  will  come  down, 
for  with  all  her  other  faults  she  is  sufficiently  full  of  low  cunning 
to  realise  that  the  game  is  up.  The  wildest  chauvinist  in 
Bulgaria  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  a  Eoumanian  army  would 
now  have  an  easy  promenade  to  Sofia,  where  it  could  dictate 
any  terms.  Even  before  the  war,  the  superiority  of  the  Eou¬ 
manian  artillery  and  cavalry  w’as  notorious.  Now  that  the 
Bulgarians  are  exhausted  by  a  bloody  campaign,  reduced  almost 
to  their  last  reservist,  short  of  food,  and  perhaps  also  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  they  would  be  mere  playthings  in  the  hands  of  a  fresh, 
enthusiastic,  and  courageous  adversary.  It  is  therefore  safe  to 
prophesy  that  King  Ferdinand  will  not  risk  the  fruits  of  his 
victories  by  refusing  a  strip  of  territory  which  will  be  no  loss  to 
his  empire  but  is  essential  to  the  security  of  his  neighbour. 

Besides,  he  will  have  his  hands  very  full  so  soon  as  he  is  master 
of  a  big  Bulgaria.  Most  of  us  sympathise  with  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  and  wish  them  good  luck  in  their  emanci¬ 
pation.  But  only  those  who  have  travelled  in  Macedonia,  as  I 
have  done,  can  realise  the  folly  of  an  hysterical  conclusion  that 
all  will  immediately  be  well  in  the  Balkans.  King  Ferdinand  is 
faced  with  thousands  of  difficult  problems.  His  troubles  are  only 
beginning.  Eemember  that  a  large  number  of  so-called  Bul¬ 
garians  are  not  Bulgarians  at  all.  Before  the  Eusso-Turkish 
War,  no  one  had  heard  of  Bulgarians  except  as  a  generic  word 
for  gardeners.  Until  the  other  day,  it  w’as  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  Bulgarians  and  Servians  in  Macedonia.  The 
chief  test  was  their  acceptance  of  the  Exarch’s  or  the  Patriarch’s 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Even  Sofia  was  alleged  to  be  Servian 
by  tradition  and  dialect. 

And  the  character  of  these  Southern  Slavs  (be  they  Servian  or 
be  they  Bulgarian)  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  even  tenour 
of  a  constitutional  State.  They  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two 
categories  :  cownrds  and  brigands.  In  nearly  all  their  villages 
and  towns  I  used  to  listen  to  long  whining  tales  of  outrage  and 
persecution,  which  never  stood  the  test  of  cross-examination. 
The  grievances  wnre  all  stated  in  general  terms,  and  a  request  for 
details  elicited  only  trumpery  annoyances.  My  conclusion  was 
that  the  Albanians,  who  are  a  fine  fighting  race  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  a  kind  of  grown-up  schoolboys,  used  to  amuse 
themselves  by  teasing  cravens  wffiom  they  despised. 
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As  to  the  other  sort  of  Slav,  who  inherited  the  courage  of 
Dushan’s  and  Milosh  Obrenovitch’s  men,  he  took  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  formed  bands  and  “committees,”  burned  or  pillaged  Turkish 
villages,  was  merely  a  murderous  outlaw.  No  doubt  he  can  be 
tamed  in  time,  but  he  will  need  much  powerful  persuasion  before 
be  adapts  himself  to  civilised  rule.  Moreover,  he  was  utilised  as 
an  useful  factor  in  the  recent  war.  (Hence  the  countless  outrages 
committed  by  Bulgarian  and  Servian  as  well  as  by  Turkish 
troops.)  He  will  claim  rewards  and  indulgence. 

If  he  is  not  treated  considerately,  he  will  join  the  factions, 
already  numerous  in  Bulgaria,  who  conspire  against  King 
Ferdinand’s  rule.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  Majesty  has 
already  been  hooted  at  the  Grand  Sobranje  at  Tirnovo,  that  many 
plots  against  his  life  have  only  been  frustrated  by  the  excellent 
espionage  of  the  Bulgarian  police.  It  would  not  surprise  me,  at 
any  moment,  to  hear  of  the  proclamation  of  a  Bulgarian  Eepublic. 

Again,  the  unnatural  alliance  of  the  Balkan  States  was  only 
possible  for  one  definite  purpose — the  expulsion  of  the  Turks. 
Already  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  disruption.  The  race 
between  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  for  the  occupation  of  Salonica 
revived  all  the  old  animosities,  and  fighting  betw^een  these  allies 
was  only  avoided  by  miracles  of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders. 

So  far,  conferences  have  been  concerned  only  with  what 
Turkey  shall  be  compelled  to  give  up.  The  coming  dispute  over 
the  partition  of  the  spoils  will  render  the  tension  infinitely  more 
acute.  Doubtless  there  was  some  sort  of  treaty  before  the  war, 
but  the  conquests  have  surpassed  expectation  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  must  be  ample  opportunity  for  dispute  between 
nations  already  seething  wdth  hatred  and  jealousy. 

I  remember  attending  the  slava  (annual  festival)  of  a  Servian 
regiment  in  the  good  days  of  King  Alexander.  After  many  toasts, 
a  captain  stood  up  and  shouted  to  his  men  :  “  Who  are  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  Servian  race?”  With  one  consent,  without  an 
instant’s  hesitation,  all  the  soldiers  replied:  ^‘Bugari!”  (the 
Bulgarians).  And  this  spirit  is  by  no  means  dead  to-day.  A 
simultaneous  defeat  of  Turkey  has  not  healed  old  wounds  : 
Kosovo  may  have  been  avenged,  but  Slivnitsa  is  not  forgotten. 

Moreover,  Peter  Karageorgevitch  has  not  consorted  with  con¬ 
spirators  and  regicides  for  a  decade  without  acquiring  their 
methods  and  point  of  view.  When  I  w^as  last  at  Cetinje  I  attended 
a  State  trial,  where  it  was  proved  that  bombs  had  been  provided 
by  the  Servian  arsenal  at  Kragujevats  and  transmitted  to  Monte¬ 
negro  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  whole  royal  family. 
Even  now,  while  the  alliance  is  still  undissolved,  I  hear  rumours 
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that  Servians  are  conspiring  to  proclaim  Peter  as  King  of 
Montenegro — of  course,  after  the  murder  of  King  Nicholas  and 
his  sons  in  the  traditional  Servian  way. 

King  Ferdinand  will  have  to  redouble  his  precautions  lest  he 
should  also  be  made  a  mark  for  the  produce  of  Kragujevats.  But 
he  has  had  so  long  an  experience  of  conspiracy,  both  active  and 
passive,  that  he  may  probably  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  himself. 

I  imagine  I  have  now  said  enough  to  indicate  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere.  We  have  Roumania  with  her  patience 
exhausted,  resolutely  insisting  upon  a  reasonable  frontier,  rectified 
at  the  expense  of  Bulgaria ;  Greece  and  Bulgaria  acutely  divided 
as  to  frontiers  in  the  south ;  Servia  detesting  Bulgaria  and  con¬ 
spiring  against  Montenegro.  What  a  happy  family !  What  a 
promise  of  everlasting  peace !  How  final  a  solution  of  the 
perennial  Eastern  question ! 

So  much  for  the  pessimistic  point  of  view.  There  are,  however, 
other  possibilities. 

King  Ferdinand  may  continue  to  exercise  the  vulpine  sagacity 
which  enabled  him  to  frustrate  the  knavish  tricks  of  Stambuloff, 
to  thwart  Europe,  to  turn  a  petty  Principality  almost  into  an 
Empire.  He  may  be  as  successful  with  his  new  territories  as 
he  has  been  with  the  development  of  Eastern  Eoumelia. 

Then,  again,  instead  of  King  Nicholas  being  murdered  and 
superseded  by  Peter  Karageorgevitch,  we  may  find  the  sister- 
nations  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  united  under  the  beneficent 
rule  of  King  Nicholas,  thereby  ending  the  regicide  terrorism  of 
the  last  nine  years  and  restoring  a  greater  Servia,  almost  the 
Servia  of  Dushan,  to  her  old  place  among  civilised  nations. 

Greece  would  not  then  dare  to  make  trouble,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Roumania,  with  a  rectified  frontier,  should  not  join 
the  Balkan  Alliance. 

For  the  moment,  Roumanian  interests,  like  Italian  interests, 
involve  gravitation  towards  the  Austrian  orbit,  though  popular 
sympathies  are  naturally  opposed  to  Austria.  There  are  many, 
especially  among  the  younger  generation  of  Roumanians,  who 
would  welcome  an  understanding  with  the  Slavs.  That  would 
constitute  a  group  of  States  almost  equivalent  to  a  seventh  Great 
Power,  which  would  hold  the  balance  between  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  Triple  Entente. 

Joined  to  the  Triple  Entente,  it  would  secure  Transylvania,  the 
kernel  of  the  Roumanian  race,  to  the  present  kingdom  of 
Roumania;  all  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  to 
King  Nicholas’s  Servian  realm.  Italy,  too,  would  be  detached 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  whose  ambitions  would  then  be  finally 
sterilised. 
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In  all  probability,  before  these  lines  are  published,  some  decisive 
development  will  have  occurred,  and  the  optimistic  or  pessimistic 
anticipation  will  be  discernible.  In  my  opinion,  the  immediate 
issue  depends  upon  the  satisfaction  of  Koumanian  claims,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  should  continue  his 
indiscretion  by  siding  with  Bulgaria  at  the  bidding  of  Kussia. 
Next  to  Lord  Salisbury  he  is  the  worst  Foreign  Minister  we  have 
ever  had.  The  most  elementary  facts  invariably  escape  him. 
The  German  bee  possesses  his  bonnet  so  completely  that  he  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  Asia  to  the  Russians.  He  is  not  even  aware 
that,  apart  from  the  military  caste,  Germans  are  the  most  peace- 
loving  people  in  the  world.  Prating  ever  of  peace,  he  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  wars.  How  he  can  be 
tolerated  in  the  strongest  administration  which  England  has 
known  since  Pitt,  passes  human  understanding.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  so  long  since  public  opinion  has  been  at  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  foreign  affairs  that  there  is  scarcely  anyone,  in 
Parliament  or  the  Press,  sufficiently  zealous  or  intelligent  to 
criticise  his  blunders  even  at  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

Herbert  Vivian. 
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Bismarck,  with  his  brutal  disregard  of  facts  which  did  not  suit 
him,  asserted  at  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878,  “There  is  no 
Albanian  nationality.”  The  Albanian  League,  even  while  he 
was  speaking,  proved  that  he  was  wrong;  and  now,  more  than 
thirty-four  years  later,  when  the  work  w'hich  the  Congress  of 
necessity  left  unfinished  has  to  be  taken  another  step  towards 
its  logical  end,  the  Albanian  nation  provides  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  the  questions  to  be  solved  by  the  Court  of  the  Great 
Peoples.  Fortunately  for  Europe,  the  agreement  of  the  Powers 
is  so  overwhelming  in  its  unanimity  that  Servia,  the  one  Balkan 
State  which  ventured  to  proceed  on  the  lines  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
mistaken  dictum,  has  been  forced  to  withdraw  her  pretensions. 
There  is  now  no  questioning  the  decision  that  Albania  is  to  be 
autonomous ;  the  further  questions  :  what  is  to  be  the  status  of 
the  prince  or  ruler?  what  are  to  be  the  exact  boundaries  of  the 
newcomer  into  the  Euroj^ean  circle?  and  wdiether  the  new  State 
is  to  be  shadow^ed  by  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan?  are 
mere  matters  of  detail  which  can  be  settled  amicably  by  the 
Powmrs.  The  central  and  important  fact  is  that  Albanian 
nationality  has  been  recognised  by  the  European  conscience,  and 
that  civilisation  has  been  spared  a  twentieth-century  Poland. 

Between  the  Albanian  and  the  Slav  there  stand  centuries  of 
hatred  and  blood  feud.  The  Albanian  regards  the  Slav  as  an 
intruder  and  a  robber ;  the  Slav  looks  on  the  Albanian  as  an 
inconvenient  person  w’ho,  though  occasionally  beaten,  has  always 
refused  to  be  conquered;  and,  having  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  being  more  skilled  in  literature,  he  has  consistently  represented 
the  voiceless  Albanian  as  a  brigand  and  a  plunderer  of  Slav 
villages.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg. 
Setting  aside  the  fact  that  both  Albanian  and  Slav  can  be,  and 
are,  brigands  on  occasion,  the  Albanian  and  his  kindred  had  been 
for  centuries  quarrelling  comfortably  among  themselves  when 
the  Slav  hordes  poured  across  the  Danube,  and  drove  the  old 
inhabitants  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  from  the  plains  to  the 
uplands,  and  from  the  uplands  to  the  mountains.  Among  the 
inaccessible  crags  on  the  western  side  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
facing  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  remnants  of  the  old  autochthonous 
peoples  of  Illyria,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  have  for 
centuries  held  their  own  against  the  recurring  floods  of  Kelts, 
Goths,  Serbs,  Bulgars,  and  Turks.  Like  the  Montenegrins  who 
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hold  the  northern  part  of  their  mountains,  the  Albanians  have 
been  defeated,  and  have  seen  their  villages  burned  and  their 
families  massacred,  but  they  have  never  been  finally  conquered. 
The  only  difference  is  that  while  the  Albanians  had  been  defend¬ 
ing  their  fastnesses  for  many  generations  before  the  Slavs  of 
Montenegro  came  south  of  the  Danube,  they  have  never  had  the 
good  fortune,  or  it  may  be  the  intelligence,  to  acquire  a  really 
powerful  literary  advertiser.  Even  Lord  Byron  passed  them  over 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  though  he  credited  the  “wild  Albanian 
kirtled  to  his  knee  ”  with  never  having  shown  an  enemy  his  back 
or  broken  his  faith  to  a  guest.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  liberation 
of  Greece  would  have  been  obtained  had  it  not  been  for  the 
A  Ibanian  warriors  w’ho  supplied  the  best  fighting  material  for  the 
insurrection.  Admiral  Miaoulis,  the  Botzaris,  the  Boulgaris,  and 
many  other  heroes  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  were 
Albanians,  or  of  Albanian  extraction,  but  the  modern  Greek  lives 
on  the  literary  achievements  of  the  ancient  Hellenes,  while  the 
strong  men  of  Albania,  like  their  ancestors  who  lived  before 
Agamemnon,  are  relegated  to  obscurity  because  they  have  no  one 
to  focus  the  gaze  of  Europe  upon  them. 

Byron,  Finlay,  and  a  hundred  others,  did  their  best  to  make 
Europe  believe  that  the  modern  Greek  is  the  true  descendant  of 
the  ancient  Hellene,  but  none  of  them  ever  gave  the  Albanian 
the  credit  due  to  him.  Then  the  fashion  changed  ;  the  Slav  came 
to  the  front,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Tennyson  with  his  Monte¬ 
negrin  sonnet.  Miss  Irby  of  Serajevo,  and  a  host  of  waiters,  came 
forward  to  extol  the  Serb  and  the  less  sympathetic  but  still 
Slavised  Bulgar,  wdth  the  result  that  the  average  man  believes 
that  the  Slavs  were  the  original  owners  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  that  the  Turks  took  it  from  them  at  the  battle  of  Kossovo 
in  1389.  The  Albanian  proud  and  silent  on  his  crags,  without 
even  a  disastrous  battle  to  serve  as  a  peg  for  advertisement,  has 
through  the  centuries  asked  nothing  of  Europe,  and  has  been 
given  it  in  ample  measure.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  did  not  live  up 
to  the  glory  that  was  expected  of  them,  and  so  slipped  into  the 
background,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Slavs  came  to  the  front  in 
the  mid-Victorian  days,  and  by  1880  were  the  pampered  children 
of  hysterical  Europe.  The  Slavised  Bulgar  is  a  dour,  hard¬ 
working  man,  self-centred  and  unpolished,  and  it  was  a  little 
difficult  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  on  his  behalf  to  fever  heat. 
But  the  Serb  is  outwardly  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  creature, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  dramatic  values.  Constantine,  the  last  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors,  fell  even  more  dramatically  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  than  did  Lazar,  the  last  Serbian  Czar,  at  Kossovo- 
polje,  but  the  national  mourning  for  the  black  day  of  Kossovo 
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seems  to  have  struck  the  imagination  of  Europe,  while  the 
historically  far  more  important  death  of  Constantine  Palaeologus 
inside  the  gate  of  St.  Eomanus  on  May  29th,  1453,  has  left  it 
untouched. 

The  Serb  is  sympathetic  in  the  passive  sense  of  the  word ;  he 
attracts  people  with  his  easy  philosophy  and  his  careless  way  of 
treating  and  looking  at  lifl.  The  modern  Bulgar  does  not 
attract.  He  inspires  respect,  perhaps,  but  not  affection.  In 
racial  characteristics  the  Serbs  are  akin  to  the  Western  Irish 
and  the  Bulgarians  to  the  Lowland  Scotch ;  and  the  more 
plausible  man  naturally  makes  the  more  favourable  impression  on 
the  passing  observer.  So  it  is  that  writers  on  the  Balkans  often 
unwittingly  inspire  their  untravelled  readers  wdth  the  notion  that 
the  Serbs,  now  represented  by  the  Servians  and  Montenegrins, 
were  the  original  owners  of  the  Balkans,  but  shared  the  eastern 
part  with  the  Bulgars,  while  the  Turks  were  intruders  who  un¬ 
justly  seized  the  country  and  are  now’  justly  surrendering  it  to 
the  rightful  possessors.  In  reality,  the  Albanians,  or  Shkypetars, 
as  they  are  properly  called,  represent  the  original  owners  of  the 
peninsula,  for  the  Serbs  did  not  cross  the  Danube  until  about 
550  A.D.,  nor  the  Bulgars  till  679  a.d.,  when  the  Shkypetars  had 
enjoyed  over  eleven  hundred  years’  possession  of  the  land, 
enlivened  by  petty  tribal  fights,  battles  with  or  under  the  Mace¬ 
donian  kings,  and  struggles  with  Rome.  In  every  town  and 
district  w'hich  the  Slavs  can  claim  by  right  of  conquest  under  some 
nebulous  and  transitory  Empire,  the  Albanians  can  oppose  the 
title  of  original  ownership  of  the  soil  from  ages  w’hen  neither 
history  nor  the  Slavs  were  known  in  the  Balkans.  The  Romans, 
unlike  most  of  the  invaders  who  came  after  them,  w’ere  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  a  province  was  usually  the  better  for  their  rule.  The 
Thrako-Illyrian  tribes,  now  represented  by  the  Shkypetars  or 
Albanians,  w’ere,  however,  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the  Roman 
governors  and  colonists,  or,  rather,  they  were  neglected  and 
allowed  to  lapse  into  a  state  of  lethargy  from  the  turbulent  sort 
of  civilisation  to  which  their  own  kings  had  raised  them.  The 
Romans  policed,  but  did  not  open  up  the  country.  But  when  the 
Slavs  and  the  Bulgars  swept  over  the  land  like  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
the  original  inhabitants  w’ere  either  exterminated  or  fled  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  led  a  fighting  existence  against  what  was 
termed  authority,  but  which,  to  their  minds,  was  the  tyranny  of 
the  supplanter  and  usurper.  The  five  hundred  years’  struggle  of 
Montenegro  against  the  Turks  has  often  been  told  in  enthusiastic 
language.  The  more  than  a  thousand  years’  struggle  of  the 
Shkypetars  against  the  Slav  and  the  Turk  has  always  been 
passed  over  as  an  incident  of  no  importance. 
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The  very  name  “  Albanian  ”  lends  itself  to  prejudice.  To  the 
Western  European  it  recalls  the  travellers’  tales  of  Albanian 
brigands,  and  the  stories  about  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid’s  guards. 
The  name  sounds,  and  is,  modern;  whereas  Serb,  as  admirers  of 
the  modern  Servians  very  w’isely  write  the  word,  has  an  ancient 
flavour.  The  tribes  that  are  now  known  as  Albanian  do  not 
recognise  themselves  by  that  name.  They  are  Shkypetars,  the 
Sons  of  the  Mountain  Eagle,  and  their  country  is  Shkyperi,  or 
Shkypeni,  the  Land  of  the  Mountain  Eagle,  They  have  a  legend 
that  Pyrrhus,  when  told  by  his  troops  that  his  movements  in  war 
were  as  rapid  as  the  swoop  of  an  eagle ,  replied  that  it  was  true , 
because  his  soldiers  were  Sons  of  the  Eagle  and  their  lances  were 
the  pinions  upon  which  he  flew.  If  this  story  has  any  foundation 
in  fact,  it  goes  to  show  that  the  name  Shkypetar  was  known  to, 
or  adopted  by,  the  people  and  their  king  about  300  b.c,,  and  one 
can  only  marvel  at  the  modesty  which  dates  the  name  no  further 
back.  At  any  rate,  Pyrrhus,  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  age,  was 
a  Shkypetar,  or  Albanian,  and  beside  him  the  Czar  Dushan  is  a 
modern  and  an  interloper.  The  name  Albania  was  not  heard  of 
until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Normans,  under 
Robert  Guiscarcl,  after  defeating  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
at  Durazzo,  marched  to  Elbassan,  then  called  Albanopolis,  and 
finding  the  native  name  too  difiicult  for  their  tongues,  styled  the 
country  of  which  Albanopolis  is  the  chief  town  by  the  easy  term 
“Albania.”  The  w'ord,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
officially  until  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  projx'rly 
designates  the  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  Norman  incapacity  to  WTestle 
with  the  word  Shkypetar.  Many  educated  Albanians  claim  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  Pelasgi,  but  this  is  combated  by 
some  European  authorities.  As  we  know  next  to  nothing  about 
the  Pelasgi,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion  incapable  of  proof  either  way ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  certain 
that  the  Shkypetars  are  the  descendants  of  those  Thrako-Illyrian 
tribes  which,  by  w’hatever  name  they  w'ere  called  by  Greek 
writers,  occupied  the  country  to  the  north  of  Hellas  when  history 
was  emerging  out  of  legend. 

The  earliest  know'n  king  of  Illyria  is  said  to  be  Hyllus,  w^ho 
died  in  b.c.  1225.  Under  his  grandson  Daunius  the  land  was 
invaded  by  the  Libumians,  who  fled  from  Asia  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  The  Libumians  occupied  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  and  the 
islands  from  Corfu  northwards,  and  gradually  became  absorbed 
in  the  population.  Only  North  Albania  was  included  in  Illyria, 
which  stretched  north  over  Montenegro,  the  Herzegovina,  and 
Dalmatia.  South  Albania  was  knowm  as  Epirus,  and  this  division 
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of  the  country  makes  the  selection  of  the  historical  facts  relating 
to  Albania  as  a  whole  more  than  usually  difficult.  But  it  is  easy 
to  guess  that  the  centuries  as  they  passed  saw  continual  tribal 
fights  between  the  Illyrians,  the  Epirots,  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  other  Thrako-Illyrian  peoples,  and  about  b.c.  600  came  the 
first  of  the  great  invasions  of  which  we  have  any  clear  knowledge. 
The  history  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  has  always  alternated  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  between  local  quarrels  and  huge 
incursions  of  barbarians  who  swept  across  the  land  and  submerged 
the  plains,  but  left  the  mountains  unsubdued.  It  is  in  these 
mountains  that  Albanian  history  principally  lies,  for  while  the 
f)eople  of  the  lowlands  absorbed  or  were  absorbed  by  the  invaders, 
the  older  races  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  preserved  intact  their 
primitive  language  and  customs.  The  Kelts  were  the  first 
barbarian  invaders,  and,  as  was  usual  in  such  incursions  as  distinct 
from  widespread  racial  immigrations,  they  were  probably  a  small 
body  of  fighting  men  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
soon  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled. 
They  were  absorbed  in  the  Illyrian  kingdom,  of  which  Scodra  or 
Scutari  was  the  capital,  and,  like  the  Liburnians  whom  they 
supplanted  at  sea,  they  gained  fame  and  w^ealth  as  pirates  in 
the  Adriatic  and  even  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century  b.c.,  Bardyles,  the  King  of  Illyria,  conquered 
Epirus  and  a  good  part  of  Macedonia,  but  he  was  defeated  and 
driven  back  to  his  mountains  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  A  little  later  Alexander,  the  King  of  the  Molossi, 
in  South  Albania,  made  an  expedition  into  Italy,  and  so  brought 
Borne  into  contact  with  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  All 
these  petty  kingdoms  were  evidently  merely  subdivisions  of  the 
same  race,  and  were  closely  connected  with  one  another.  The 
sister  of  Alexander,  King  of  the  Molossi,  was  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  the  men  who  marched  to  Babylon,  Persia, 
and  India  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Albanians ;  and  Epirus  and 
Illyria  shared  in  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of  the 
great  conqueror,  who  has  himself  been  claimed  as  a  Shkypetar, 
and  with  considerable  justice. 

Pyrrhus,  the  warrior  King  of  Epirus,  was  undoubtedly  a 
Shkypetar,  and  some  sixty  years  after  his  death  Agron  emerged 
from  the  welter  as  king  of  Bardyles’  old  realm  and  also  of  Epirus, 
liike  his  kinsman,  Alexander  the  Great,  he  was  a  first-rate 
fighting  man,  and  like  him  he  died  after  a  debauch,  leaving  a 
wddow,  Teuta,  who  was  a  lady  of  much  force  of  character. 
She  is  said  to  have  stretched  a  chain  across  the  river  Boiana 
where  two  hills  shut  in  the  stream  above  the  village  of  Eeci,  and 
to  have  levied  a  toll  on  all  ships  going  up  and  down.  The 
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Albanians  say  that  the  rings  to  which  she  fastened  her  chains  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  rocks.  Moreover,  she  raised  an  army, 
built  a  fleet,  and  with  less  than  modern  Albanian  caution  set 
out  to  capture  the  island  of  Issa  (now  Lissa),  which  happened 
to  be  in  alliance  with  the  Eomans.  The  republic  sent  an  embassy 
to  Teuta,  but  she  slew  one  of  the  envoys  and  defiantly  attacked 
Durazzo  and  Corfu.  The  Romans  thereupon  turned  their  arms 
to  the  Illyrian  coast,  and  made  short  work  of  Teuta.  She  was 
driven  from  all  the  places  she  had  occupied,  even  from  her  capital 
Scodra,  and  had  to  accept  an  ignominious  peace.  In  spite  of 
this  the  Illyrian  Shkypetars  had  not  learned  their  lesson,  nor 
realised  the  growing  power  of  Rome.  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
who  succeeded  Teuta  as  ruler  of  the  country  and  guardian  of 
Agron’s  son,  although  he  owed  much  to  Rome,  began  to  rob  and 
pillage  the  allies  of  the  Republic,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
Shkypetar  States  in  one  alliance.  He  failed,  and  the  lands  of 
the  Shkypetar  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  w’ho  contented 
themselves  wdth  exercising  a  protectorate  over  the  realm  of  the 
young  king  Pinnes.  The  three  Shkypetar  States,  Illyria,  Epirus, 
and  Macedonia,  rose  against  Rome  under  Philip  of  Macedon, 
when  Hannibal  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  crush  the  Republic,  only 
a  small  portion  of  what  is  now  Albania  south  of  the  Drin  remaining 
faithful  to  its  engagements. 

When  the  Carthaginian  danger  had  been  disposed  of,  Rome 
once  more  turned  to  the  lands  across  the  Adriatic.  Gentius,  the 
last  king  in  Scodra,  had  allied  himself  with  Perseus  of  Macedon, 
and  had  returned  to  the  Adriatic  piracy  of  his  ancestors.  Thirty 
days  saw  the  fall  of  the  northern  Shkyperi  kingdom.  The  praetor 
Amicius,  in  b.c.  168,  landed  on  the  coast  and  drove  Gentius  into 
Scodra,  where  the  king  soon  afterwards  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  was  taken  with  his  wife,  his  two  sons,  and  his  brother  to 
grace  the  triumph  at  Rome.  Perseus  was  utterly  defeated  by 
the  Consul  Paullus  at  Pydna  shortly  afterwards,  and  all  the 
lands  of  the  Shkypetar  became  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  Epirus  in  particular  w’as  severely  punished,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  which  hitherto  had  been  considerable, 
was  completely  ruined.  The  Shkypetars  took  to  their  mountains, 
and  the  Romans  did  nothing  to  restore  the  wealth  and  culture  of 
the  times  of  the  native  kings.  The  cities,  even  Scodra,  fell  into 
decay,  and  when  Augustus  founded  Nicopolis  on  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Arta  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Actium, 
there  was  not  a  single  city  of  any  importance  in  Epirus  or  Illyria. 
Nicopolis  itself  did  not  last  long,  for  under  Honorius  it  had 
become  the  property  of  a  Greek  lady,  and  when  Alaric  and  his 
Goths  in  the  fifth  century  overran  Illyria  and  Epirus,  the  city 
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was  sacked,  and  from  that  time  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  note. 
Under  the  Empire  the  deserted  country  was  divided  between  the 
provinces  of  Illyria  and  Epirus,  North  Albania  being  the  southern 
portion  of  Illyria.  When  the  Eoman  Empire  was  divided  in 
A.D.  395,  the  Shkypetars  were  allotted  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  the  country  was  known  as  Praevalitana,  with  Scodra  for  its 
capital.  The  condition  of  the  land  must  have  been  very  much 
what  it  was  under  the  Turks.  The  prefects  of  the  Empire  ruled 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  plains,  but  in  the  mountains  the 
Shkypetars  enjoyed  semi-independence,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  neglect  the  country  remained  more  or  less  derelict.  But 
the  Shkypetars  were  unquestionably  the  owners  of  the  soil  under 
the  Imperial  rule  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  fifth  century  came  the  first  of  the  great  invasions  under 
which  the  Empire  of  Byzantium  was  finally  to  disappear.  The 
rebel  Goths,  under  Alaric,  after  invading  Greece,  swung  north 
and  ravaged  Epirus  and  Illyria,  provinces  which  they  had  so 
far  neglected  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  land  since  the  occupa¬ 
tion  by  the  Eomans.  When  the  Goths  invaded  Italy,  Shkyperi 
enjoyed  a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity  under  Justinian  and 
until  the  coming  of  the  Slavs.  The  Huns  and  the  Avars  were 
passing  invaders ;  they  did  not  settle  on  the  land ,  but  they  drove 
the  Thrako-Illyrian  tribes,  who  spoke  both  Latin  and  Shkypetar, 
into  the  mountains,  and  left  the  way  open  for  the  Slavs.  It 
was  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  that  the  Slav  tribes,  who 
had  crossed  the  Danube  in  scattered  bodies  some  three  hundred 
years  previously,  came  in  overw’helming  numbers  to  settle,  and 
the  lowlands  were  ravaged  and  occupied  by  them  sometimes  alone, 
and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the  Avars.  The  Thrako- 
Illyrians  were  at  that  time  like  the  Eomanised  Britons ;  they 
had  become  enervated  under  the  Pax  Piomana,  and  were  unable 
to  resist  the  ruthless  invaders.  They  fled  into  the  mountains 
of  Albania,  and  there  they  gradually  dropped  the  Latin  language 
and  the  veneer  of  Eoman  civilisation.  They  were  men  who  had 
to  fight  for  their  lives ;  the  weaklings  died  off,  and  the  old  tongue 
and  the  old  customs  of  the  Shkypetars  were  once  more  assumed. 
The  Serb,  though  a  plausible  and  soft-spoken  individual  when 
he  has  not  got  the  upper  hand,  is  at  heart  a  savage,  and  the 
Thrako-Illyrian  tribes  who  were  driven  out  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  to  the  highlands  of  Epirus  and  southern  Illyria  were 
the  sterner  remnants  of  a  population  which  had  seen  old  men, 
women  and  children  massacred,  and  homesteads  burned  by  the 
invaders.  Then  began  that  undying  hatred  between  the 
Shkypetar  and  the  Serb  which  is  bitter  even  to-day,  for  the 
Albanian  still  looks  on  the  Slav  as  the  intruder  and  the  destroyer 
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of  house  and  home.  This  explains  why  the  modern  Albanian 
has  always  been  more  friendly  with  the  Moslem  Turk  than  with 
the  Christian  Slav.  The  brutalities  committed  by  the  Turks  were 
trifles  compared  with  the  atrocities  of  the  Slav. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  the  Slavs  were  recognised 
officially  by  the  Empire.  Heraclius  persuaded  them  to  turn  their 
arms  against  the  Avars,  and  after  that  they  held  the  lands  they 
had  seized  in  fief  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  but  governed  by  their 
own  Zhupans.  The  Thrako-Illyrian  Shkypetars  were  thence¬ 
forward  confined  to  the  mountains  of  what  is  now  Albania,  the 
Slavs  occupying  what  are  now  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia,  with  Ragusa  as  their  capital.  The 
next  intruders  into  the  Balkan  peninsula  were  the  Bulgars,  an 
Asiatic  race  who  crossed  from  Bessarabia  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century.  They  were  a  people  akin  to  the  Turks  who  were  to 
come  after  them,  and  like  the  Turks  they  were  principally  a 
fighting  race.  But,  whereas  the  Turks  have  always  stood  alone 
and  apart  in  Europe,  the  Bulgars  became  Slavised,  and  adopted 
the  speech  and  manners  of  the  people  they  turned  out  of  the 
eastern  lands  of  the  peninsula.  They  adopted  Christianity 
in  864  under  Boris,  who,  like  his  namesake  of  to-day,  was 
converted,  and  under  his  successor,  Simeon,  about  a.d.  900, 
they  founded  one  of  those  ephemeral  “empires”  of  the  Balkans 
which  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  alongside  the  more  lasting  and 
dignified  Roman  Empire  at  Byzantium.  Simeon’s  rule  extended 
right  across  the  north  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  displaced 
that  of  the  Serbs  who  were  brought  under  his  rule.  The 
Shkypetars  were  included  in  the  Bulgarian  Empire,  but  as  before 
it  was  only  the  plains  and  not  the  mountains  which  were  held 
by  the  conquerors.  Simeon’s  rule,  though  he  vauntingly  took 
the  title  of  Czar  or  Caesar,  was  merely  nominal  in  the  west,  and 
when  he  died  in  a.d.  927  his  Empire  fell  to  pieces.  Shishman 
and  his  son  Samuel,  however,  kept  the  west  independent  of 
Byzantium,  with  their  capital  at  Ochrida,  and  probably  the  reign 
of  the  Czar  Simeon  was  the  period  w'hen  the  Shkypetars  were 
most  nearly  subjugated  by  the  Slav  or  Slavised  intruders.  But  in 
1018  the  Empire  of  Simeon  was  utterly  crushed  by  the  Emperor 
Basil  Bulgaroktonos,  and  Albania  again  passed  under  the  nominal 
sway  of  Byzantium,  while  Bulgars  and  Serbs  were  ruled  direct 
from  the  Imperial  Court. 

In  turn  the  spurt  of  energy  from  Constantinople  died  down, 
for,  equally  with  the  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  hegemonies,  it 
depended  on  the  life  of  one  man.  A  new  leader  arose  in  Bulgaria, 
John  Asen,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Shishman.  He 
rebelled  successfully  against  the  Empire,  and,  after  his  murder. 
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under  his  successors,  and  especially  John  Asen  II.,  Albania  was 
contained  in  the  second  Bulgarian  Empire.  Nominally  the 
Shkypetars  passed  from  the  Empire  to  the  Bulgars,  and  from 
the  Bulgars  to  the  Serbs,  and  back  again  at  every  shifting  of  the 
kaleidoscope,  but  the  hold  of  all  the  Empires  was  too  ephemeral 
to  allow  of  a  costly  conquest  of  the  barren  mountains.  When 
either  the  Emperor  or  the  Slavs  gained  decidedly  the  upper  hand, 
the  plains  and  towns  of  Shkyperi  fell  under  the  conqueror,  but 
in  the  feeble  intervals  the  plains,  and  at  all  times  the  mountains, 
were  in  the  hands  of  that  unsubdued  remnant  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants— the  Shkypetars.  John  Asen  died  in  a.d.  1241,  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Balkan  Slavs  began  to  pass  to  the  Serbs 
under  the  Nemanja  dynasty,  who  first  called  themselves  Kings 
and  afterwards  Czars  of  Serbia.  The  Stefans  of  Serbia  fought 
with  the  PaltEologi  Emperors  and  with  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Bulgarian  army  being  crushed  at  the  battle  of  Velbuzhd  on 
June  28th,  1330.  The  North  Albanians  remained  more  or  less 
independent  while  all  these  quarrels  were  going  on  around  them, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Czar  Dushan,  the  Strangler,  a.d.  1336, 
they  were  included  in  his  Empire.  After  the  break-up  of 
Dushan’s  kingdom.  North  Albania  w'as  ruled  from  Scodra  by 
the  Princes  of  the  Balsha  family  of  Provence,  who  had  taken 
service  with  the  Serbian  Czars.  In  1368  the  Prince  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  North  Albanian  mountaineers  have 
remained  of  that  religion  ever  since.  The  Balshas  greatly  in¬ 
creased  their  dominions,  but,  in  1383,  George  Balsha  I.  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  the  Turks  near  Berat,  and  George  Balsha 
II.  gave  Scodra  and  Burazzo  to  the  Venetians  in  return  for  their 
assistance  against  the  Turks.  But  the  Venetians  did  not  afford 
Balsha  help  of  any  value,  so  the  family  retired  to  Montenegro, 
and  were  succeeded  in  North  Albania  by  the  Castriot  family  of 
Croja,  who  were  pure-blooded  Shkypetars  and  extended  their  rule 
over  the  whole  of  the  country  except  the  places  held  by  Venice. 
South  and  Middle  Albania  were  independent  under  the  rule  of 
the  Despot  of  Epirus,  Michael  Angelus,  who,  though  illegiti¬ 
mate,  claimed  to  be  the  heir  of  the  Emperors  Isaac  and  Alexius 
Angelus.  He  raised  the  Albanian  tribes,  discomfited  the 
Frankish  Dukes  of  Thessalonica  and  Athens,  and  after  his  death 
his  nephew,  John  Angelus,  fought  with  John  Dukas  for  the 
Empire  of  Byzantium,  but  was  defeated  in  a.d.  1241.  The  heir 
of  the  Angel i  then  retired  to  the  Albanian  mountains,  and  as 
Despots  of  Epirus  the  family  ruled  the  country  in  spite  of  the 
Emperor  for  several  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  last  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Balkans  was  over¬ 
running  the  peninsula.  In  1354  the  Turks  were  invited  over  to 
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Thrace  by  John  Cantacuzenus  to  help  him  against  the  Palaeologi. 
They  seized  and  settled  at  Gallipoli,  and  in  1361  Sultan  Murad  I. 
took  Adrianople.  Servia  was  invaded,  and  crushed  at  Kossovo- 
polje  in  1389,  where  some  Albanians  under  their  Prince  Balsha 
fought  in  the  army  of  the  Czar  Lazar.  The  Sultan  Murad  II. 
advanced  against  Albania  in  1423,  and  took,  among  others,  the 
four  sons  of  John  Castriot  of  Croja  as  hostages.  The  youngest 
of  these  sons  was  George  Castriot,  the  famous  Scanderbeg,  who 
was  educated  at  Constantinople  by  the  Sultan.  In  1443  he  rose 
against  the  Turks  and  seized  Croja,  and  though  army  after  army 
was  sent  against  him  he  defeated  many  Viziers  and  generals 
and  the  Sultan  Murad  himself.  The  bravery  of  the  Albanians 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  mountains  made  the  leadership  of 
Scanderbeg  invincible,  and  even  Mahomet  II.,  the  Conqueror, 
was  beaten  by  the  Albanian  prince  at  Croja  in  1465.  But 
Scanderbeg  w'as  unable  to  get  any  help  from  Europe,  and  he 
died  in  1467,  leaving  no  worthy  successor.  Croja  was  taken  by 
Mahomet  II.  in  1478,  and  the  next  year  Scodra,  Antivari,  and 
other  towns  on  the  coast  were  surrendered  to  the  Turks  by 
Venice.  In  the  mountains  the  Albanians  always  had  practical 
independence  under  the  Turks,  but  Scodra  was  at  first  governed 
by  Turkish  Pashas.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  Mahometan  Albanian  chief,  Mehemet  Bey  of  Bouchatti,  a 
village  just  south  of  Scodra,  seized  the  city  and  massacred  his 
rivals.  He  was  so  powerful  that  the  Porte  thought  it  wise  to 
make  the  Pashalik  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  he  governed  not 
only  Scodra  but  also  Alessio,  Tiranna,  Elbassan,  and  the 
Dukadjin.  Kara  Mahmoud,  his  son,  was  quite  an  independent 
Prince.  He  twice  invaded  Montenegro  and  burned  Cettigne,  and 
defeated  the  Turkish  troops  at  Kossovopolje ,  but  in  1796  he  was 
defeated  and  killed  in  Montenegro.  His  descendants  ruled  North 
Albania,  and  heaHed  revolts  in  Bosnia  and  Servia,  and  fought 
against  the  Sultan  with  success.  But  after  the  Crimean  War  the 
Porte  sent  an  army  to  Scodra,  and  the  reign  of  the  Moslem 
Albanian  Pashas  of  Bouchatti  came  to  an  end.  While  the  Pashas 
of  Bouchatti  were  defying  the  Sultan  in  North  Albania,  Ali 
Pasha  of  Janina  defeated  them  in  the  south.  He  united  the 
South  Albanians,  but  after  a  long  and  successful  career  he  was 
finally  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Janina  and  put  to  death  in  1822. 
During  the  last  half-century  the  country  has  been  governed  from 
Constantinople,  but  though  the  towns  were  occupied  by  garrisons 
the  mountaineers  retained  their  arms,  their  independence,  and 
their  tribal  laws  and  customs.  The  Albanian  League,  which 
was  founded  in  1878  under  the  leadership  of  Hodo  Bey  of  Scodra 
and  Prenck  Bib  Doda  of  Mirditia,  united  the  Mahometans  and 
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Christians  of  North  Albania  to  protest  against  the  cession  of 
Gussigne  and  Plava  to  Montenegro,  and  was  successful  to  the 
extent  of  getting  the  Dulcigno  district  substituted  for  the 
mountain  towns.  In  spite  of  the  exile  of  Hodo  Bey  and  Prenck 
Bib  Doda,  the  League  has  always  had  a  subterranean  existence 
directed  against  all  enemies  of  Albanian  nationality.  Only  in  a 
less  degree  than  Montenegro  did  Albania  preserve  its  freedom 
from  the  Turkish  rulers,  and  that  was  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  plains  and  coast  can  be  occupied  by  troops.  The 
leading  families  among  the  Moslem  Albanians  have  supplied  a 
great  number  of  civil  and  military  oflBcials  to  the  Ottoman  service, 
and  these  Pashas  and  Beys  have  proved  themselves  men  of  the 
highest  ability.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  capable  rulers  when  the 
new  State  is  constituted. 

The  Shkypetars  have  not  only  preserved  their  mountain  homes, 
but  also  their  language  and  their  laws.  Albanian,  to  give  it  the 
modern  name,  is  a  very  ancient  Aryan  tongue  which  was  s}X)ken 
by  the  Balkan  tribes  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
is  a  non-Slavonic  language,  the  Slav  words  used  being  simply 
additions  made  in  comparatively  modern  times.  In  Old  Serbia 
and  on  the  borders  of  Montenegro  the  Albanians  have  mixed  and 
intermarried  with  the  Slavs,  but  they  have  only  adopted  a  few 
words  of  Servian  and  not  the  entire  language.  In  the  south  a 
similar  process  has  taken  place.  Albanian  is  certainly  related  to 
Greek,  and  it  has  borrowed  many  w^ords,  especially  among  the 
tribes  along  the  border,  so  that  the  purest  Albanian  is  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Eoman  Catholic  Mirditia  and  among  the 
Mussulman  families  in  the  south  of  Central  Albania.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  the  tribes  on  the  Montenegrin  border  find 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  those  in  the  districts  marching 
wdth  Greece.  About  one-third  of  the  language  is  made  up  of 
words  taken  from  Keltic,  Teutonic,  Latin,  and  Slav,  owing  to  the 
invasions  from  which  the  Shkypetars  have  suffered ;  another 
third  is  iEolic  Greek  of  a  very  archaic  form  ;  and  the  remaining 
third  is  unknown,  but  no  doubt  represents  the  tongue  of  the 
ancient  Thrako-Illyrian  tribes.  Interesting  speculations  have 
been  made  as  to  the  exact  position  of  Albanian  in  the  Aryan 
family,  but  it  is  absolutely  agreed  that  it  is  a  non-Slavonic  tongue 
of  great  antiquity.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  language  for 
a  foreigner  to  speak,  and  the  Shkypetars  claim  that  none  but  the 
native-born  can  pronounce  their  queer  consonantal  sounds  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  difficulty  of  learning  the  language  is  increased  by 
the  want  of  a  suitable  alphabet.  The  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  of 
Scodra  use  the  Latin  alphabet ;  in  the  south  the  Orthodox  priests 
use  Greek  letters.  But  neither  system  is  satisfactory,  and  con- 
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sequently  some  grammarians  have  introduced  diacritical  marks,  or 
have  mixed  up  the  two  sets  of  characters  into  one  jumbled 
alphabet.  Albanian  has  also  been  written  in  Turkish  characters, 
but  probably  with  even  less  success,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
marvellous  vitality  of  the  language  that  it  has  survived  through 
the  ages  without  a  literature,  untaught  and  unwritten  in  the 
schools. 

Except  where  they  have  intermingled  with  the  Slavs  and  other 
races  the  Shkypetars  are  tall  and  fair.  Those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  poverty  of  the  mountains  have  no  pretensions  to  good 
looks,  but  the  average  mountaineer,  who  belongs  to  a  well-to-do 
tribe,  has  an  oval  face  with  an  aquiline  nose,  high  cheekbones, 
blue-grey  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  a  long  golden  moustache.  Their 
bodies  are  straight  and  slim,  and  not  so  heavy  as  those  of  the 
Montenegrins.  Even  in  the  towns  the  Albanians  seldom  get  fat, 
but  preserve  their  lithe,  active  figures  all  their  lives.  Some  of 
the  Mirdites  might  pass  anywhere  for  Englishmen  of  the  blonde 
type.  The  Shkypetars  have  always  been  divided  into  two  great 
families  :  the  Ghegs  in  the  north,  and  the  Tosks  in  the  south, 
the  river  Skumbi  marking  the  boundary  between  them.  No 
meaning  has  been  found  for  the  name  Tosk,  but  Gheg  is  said  to 
signify  “giant,”  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  used  by  the 
Turks  as  a  sort  of  title  for  the  ruling  family  of  Mirditia.  The 
North  Albanians  are  divided  into  tribes  or  clans ;  those  to  the 
north  being  grouped  under  the  designation  of  Malissori,  or  men 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  including  the  dementi,  Castrati,  Hoti, 
Skreli,  and  other  tribes ;  those  to  the  east  including  Shalla, 
Shoshi,  Summa,  and  others,  collectively  called  Pulati  or  the 
Woodlanders ;  and  the  confederation  of  the  Mirdites,  who  are 
Roman  Catholics  and  governed  by  a  chief  of  the  Doda  family. 
At  the  present  moment  their  chief  is  Prenck  Bib  Doda  Pasha, 
who  was  for  many  years  an  exile  in  Asia  Minor  for  his  share  in 
the  League.  In  South  Albania  the  Tosks  are  divided  into  three 
principal  groups,  the  Tosks,  the  Tchams  and  the  Liapes,  and  they 
again  are  subdivided  into  tribes.  In  North  Albania  the  Mirdites 
and  most  of  the  Malissori  are  Eoman  Catholics,  and  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who,  in  1320,  after  the  Serbian 
Czars,  at  that  time  holding  Scodra  and  the  plain,  had  abandoned 
Catholicism  and  adopted  Orthodoxy,  refused  to  give  up  their 
allegiance  to  the  Pope.  The  number  of  Orthodox  in  North 
Albania  is  very  small,  and  half  the  inhabitants  of  Scodra,  many 
of  the  Malissori,  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  of  Pulati,  and 
nearly  all  those  round  Prisrend,  Jacova,  and  Ipek  are  Moslems. 
In  South  Albania  the  townsmen  and  men  of  the  plains  are  prin¬ 
cipally  Moslems,  except  towards  the  Greek  frontier,  where  they 
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are  mostly  Orthodox.  An  Albanian  official  reckons  that  nearly 
half  of  the  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  are 
Moslems ;  less  than  a  third  Orthodox ,  and  the  rest  Eoman 
Catholics.  This  is  probably  near  the  mark,  but  every  statistician 
has  his  own  figures  and  the  reasons  for  them,  though  to  a  less 
degree  than  in  Macedonia. 

The  Albanian  territories  between  Antivari  and  Dulcigno  were 
given  to  Montenegro  in  1880  after  an  armed  protest  by  the 
Albanian  League,  and  the  lands  of  the  Shkypetar  now  include 
Scodra  and  its  plain,  the  mountains  of  the  Malissori,  Gussigne- 
Plava,  Ipek,  Jacova,  Prisrend,  Pulati,  Mirditia,  and  the  country 
west  of  Lakes  Ochrida  and  Janina  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
Round  Prisrend  there  is  a  minority  of  Slavs,  and  in  the  south 
below  Janina  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  Greeks,  but  the  limits 
here  given  contain  all  the  territories  left  to  the  Shkypetar  by 
the  successive  incursions  into  the  Balkan  peninsula  of  Slavs  and 
Bulgars.  Happily  the  Servian  attempt  to  ignore  the  Albanians 
and  to  represent  Scodra,  Durazzo,  and  the  plains  near  them  as 
Slav  because  the  Serbian  Czars  held  them  at  intervals  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  has  failed,  chiefly,  it  must 
be  admitted,  owing  to  the  assertion  by  Austria-Hungary  of  her 
own  interests,  and  not  to  any  love  for  historical  justice  on  the 
part  of  Europe.  Except  that  they  have  not  one  chieftain  over 
all  the  tribes,  and  have  had  a  much  wider  extent  of  territory  to 
defend  against  more  numerous  enemies,  the  case  of  the  Shkypetars 
is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Montenegrins.  The  Monte¬ 
negrins  held  their  own  for  five  hundred  years  in  a  little  block  of 
mountains  against  the  Turks  only  ;  the  Shkypetars  have  held  their 
own  for  considerably  over  a  thousand  years  against  successive 
waves  of  Slavs,  Bulgars,  and  Turks.  They  have  often  been 
submerged,  but  they  have  always  come  to  the  surface  again,  and 
by  their  long  and  stubborn  fight  they  have  earned  over  and  over 
again  their  right  to  the  barren  rocks,  infrequent  plains,  and 
insignificant  harbours  which  go  to  make  up  their  patrimony,  or 
rather  what  is  left  of  it.  They  are  the  last  remnants  of  the 
oldest  race  in  Europe,  for  they  represent  peoples  who  preceded 
the  Greeks.  They  were  deep-rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  ages  before  the  first  Slav  crossed  the  Danube,  and  if 
the  Serb  and  the  Bulgar  have  acquired  a  right  to  the  lands  from 
which  they  drove  the  ancient  tribes,  at  least  those  original 
inhabitants  have  justified  their  claim  to  the  rocks  and  shore,  from 
which  no  enemy,  Slav,  Bulgar,  or  Turk  has  been  able  to  dislodge 
them. 

Wadham  Peacock. 

(Formerly  Private  Secretary  to  H.B.M.  Consul-General  in 

North  Albania.) 


the  ANTI-IMPEEIALISM  of  the  IMPEEIALISTS. 


Aftbr  a  decade  of  kaleidoscopic  history,  food  taxes  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  Imperial  Federation  have  been  deposed  from  their  place 
of  honour  in  the  Unionist  programme  of  Tariff  Eeform.  So  much, 
at  any  rate,  the  highly  spectacular  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
may  fairly  justify  one  in  asserting.  To  go  beyond  that  would 
be,  perhaps,  to  abandon  fact  for  prophecy.  Yet  the  general  belief 
seems  to  be  that  what  we  have  been  privileged  to  witness  is  not 
merely  the  postponement  but  the  burial  of  the  Chamberlain 
scheme  of  Imperial  Preference,  and  that  the  relieved  and  almost 
comical  glee  with  which  the  Unionist  rank  and  file  have  capered 
after  the  corpse  has  its  roots  in  their  persuasion  that  it  can  never 
again  be  resurrected.  The  situation,  however,  inside  the  party 
remains,  and  must  long  remain,  divertingly  chaotic.  Some 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  Unionist  M.P.’s  have  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  either  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  policy  they  have 
been  advocating  for  the  past  ten  years ,  or  that  they  cannot  win  on 
it,  or  that  it  stops  them  from  concentrating  their  full  strength 
on  the  more  immediate  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the  present 
Government.  In  any  case,  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
retire  it  for  the  time  being  into  the  innocuous  background  of  a 
second  General  Election,  and  they  have  forced  their  “leaders  ”  to 
head  the  retreat.  But  one  may  permissibly  doubt  whether  this 
rearward  manoeuvre  has  quite  settled  the  question.  In  the  first 
place,  its  electioneering  value,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary 
Unionist  in  and  out  of  Parliament  is  its  chief  recommendation, 
has  yet  to  be  tested.  There  is  an  ineradicable  preference  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  voter  for  a  party  that  sticks  to  its  principles 
and  is  ready  to  suffer  for  them ;  and  the  latest  dodge  of  the 
Unionists  to  appear  loyal  to  their  policy  while  relying  on  tactics 
to  evade  its  consequences  may,  for  all  one  knows,  alienate  rather 
than  attract  the  electorate,  and  still  further  deepen  that  fatal 
suspicion  of  vacillation  and  shiftiness  from  which  the  official 
conduct  of  the  Tariff  Eeform  movement  has  hardly  once  been 
free.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  new  England  beating  against  the 
bars,  but  it  has  not  so  completely  parted  with  its  old  self  as  to 
cease  to  admire  courage  in  its  public  men ;  and  courage,  definite¬ 
ness,  coherency,  are  precisely  the  qualities  in  which  the  Unionist 
campaign  against  Free  Trade  has  been  most  lacking  from  the 
moment  Mr.  Chamberlain  dropped  out  of  the  firing  line.  Parties 
as  a  rule  make  a  great  mistake  when  they  deliberately  try  to  be 
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popular ;  they  would  do  much  better  to  trust  to  the  unpopularity 
of  their  opponents ;  elections  in  general  are  decided  not,  on  the 
merits  of  the  Outs  but  the  demerits  of  the  Ins ;  and  of  all 
political  expedients  the  one  that  most  often  defeats  itself  is  a 
concerted  rush  to  cover.  No  position  is  impossible  so  long  as  it 
is  held ;  it  is  only  when  a  manifest  tremor  begins  to  run  through 
the  ranks  of  its  defenders  and  an  impulse  to  evacuate  it  declares 
itself,  and  the  onlookers  are  led  to  suspect  hesitancy,  faint¬ 
heartedness,  insincerity,  or  divided  counsels,  that  matters  become 
hopeless. 

Moreover,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  in  politics  it  takes  two 
to  drop  an  issue.  The  Unionists  may  insist  that  food  taxes  are 
shelved  and  need  no  longer  prevent  the  country  from  turning  to 
them  at  the  next  election;  but  the  Liberals  may,  and,  of  course, 
unquestionably  will,  point  out  that  they  are  not  permanently 
abandoned  and  that  an  appeal  to  the  country  which  ends  in  a 
Unionist  victory  brings  them  appreciably  nearer.  The  Unionists, 
to  be  sure,  unlike  the  wicked  animal  in  the  natural  history  book, 
may  decide  not  to  defend  themselves  when  attacked ;  but  1 
question  whether  their  forbearance  will  greatly  avail  them.  They 
will  continue  to  number  in  their  midst  an  ardent  remnant  of 
Chamberlainites,  who  assuredly  will  not  abstain  from  avowing 
their  faith  in  the  taxation  of  food  as  a  means  of  cementing  the 
Empire,  who  control,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  ousted  from,  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  party  organisations,  and  who  will  work  unceasingly 
for  the  deletion  of  the  Double  Election  pledge  just  as  they  wwiggled 
out  of  the  Referendum.  Their  presence  and  activities  and  the 
official  assurance  contained  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  letter  of  January 
14th,  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  Unionist  policy  but 
only  in  the  Unionist  procedure,  that  food  taxes,  in  other  words, 
are  as  much  as  ever  a  plank  in  the  party  platform,  and  that  only 
the  method  of  dealing  wdth  them  has  been  altered,  make  it  quite 
arguable  that  the  Unionists  will  discover  too  late  that  they  have 
weakened  themselves  for  all  purposes  of  defence  and  gratuitously 
strengthened  their  opponents’  attack,  and  still  have  not  freed 
themselves  from  their  wretched  entanglement.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  early  to  suggest  that  the  Unionists  may  find  it  as  difficult 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Double  Election  device  as  to  the  Referendum. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  country  does  not  trust  them  or  their 
professions,  and  that  nobody  w’ould  be  greatly  surprised  if  a  year 
or  two  hence  one  of  their  leaders  were  to  take  the  same  line  in 
regard  to  the  latest  concordat  that  Lord  Lansdowne  on  November 
14th  adopted  in  connection  wdth  the  Referendum ;  w'ere  to  ask 
wffiether  it  “  should  be  allow'ed  to  hold  the  field  for  all  time  and  in 
all  circumstances,”  and  were  to  conclude  that  undoubtedly  it 
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should  not.  And  besides  all  this,  there  is  the  clear  fact  that  Mr. 
Bonar  Law’s  position  as  a  leader  has  been  irreparably  damaged, 
that  a  scheme  of  strategy  has  been  forced  iiix)n  him  from  below, 
that  he  only  consented  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  party  against 
his  own  judgment  and  inclinations,  and  that  the  most  flamboyant 
testimonials  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  Tariff 
Reform  and  Imperial  Preference  has  suflered  the  severest  set¬ 
back  in  its  history  under  the  leadership  of  the  very  man  who, 
next  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  is  most  identified  with  it.  And, 
finally,  there  is  the  complication  that  with  the  food  taxes  with¬ 
drawn  or  eliminated,  the  whole  Tariff  lleform  movement  is 
reduced  to  the  most  squalid  and  corrupting  form  of  industrial 
Protection,  with  all  the  vision  and  idealism  gone  from  it,  and 
with  nothing  left  for  the  farmers  except  the  certainty  of  duties 
on  all  they  buy  and  on  nothing  that  they  sell.  With  all  these 
factors  at  work  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  food  taxes 
will  cease  to  be  an  issue  in  our  }X)litics,  or  that  the  agreement  on 
which  the  Unionists  have  taken  their  stand  has  in  it  any  real 
element  of  stability. 

As  an  Englishman  who  is  convinced  that  the  taxation  of  food 
in  the  name  of  Imperial  Federation  would  be  equally  injurious 
both  to  our  industrial  masses  and  to  the  Empire  itself,  I  should 
rejoice  if  what  I  have  just  written  w’ere  to  be  falsified  by  the 
event ;  and  I  gladly  recognise  that  the  peril  inherent  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  policy  of  Preference  and  Protection  has,  at  any 
rate,  been  minimised  by  the  undertaking  to  submit  it  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail  to  the  voters  before  it  can  become  ojierative.  But 
it  is  pretty  obvious  that  this  undertaking  has  been  given  primarily 
as  a  matter  of  electioneering  tactics  and  not  because  the  Unionists 
have  in  any  way  grown  to  realise  that  food  taxes  imposed  with 
the  idea  of  preserving  and  strengthening  Imperial  unity  were  a 
fundamental  error  in  statesmanship.  Amid  all  the  varied  and 
contradictory  arguments  with  which  they  have  advocated  a  duty 
on  corn  and  w^heat,  they  have  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
wavered  in  the  belief  that  such  a  duty  was  not  merely  desirable 
but  essential  if  the  Empire  w’as  to  be  maintained.  We  have  been 
told  in  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years  many  things  about  the 
food  taxes  that  it  w’as  not  easy  to  reconcile — that  the  foreigner, 
for  instance,  wmuld  pay  them  ;  that  they  w'ere  not  to  be  imposed 
on  maize  and  bacon  so  that  the  food  of  the  very  poor  might  not 
be  increased  in  price ;  that  they  would  involve  no  sacrifice ;  that 
the  sacrifice  w^as  worth  making  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire  ;  that 
the  workman’s  budget  w’ould  not  be  burdened  by  so  much  as  an 
extra  farthing  a  w’eek ;  that  any  rfse  in  the  price  of  bread  would 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  remission  of  other  taxes ;  that 
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the  price  of  the  home  supply  of  breadstutfs  would  be  unaffected 
by  the  tax ;  and  that  the  farmers,  none  the  less,  would  greatly 
benefit.  But  throughout  this  amazing  series  of  assertions,  each 
happily  framed  to  cancel  the  other,  the  Unionists  have  remained 
constant  in  their  delusion  that  the  salvation  of  the  Empire  was 
to  be  sought,  and  could  alone  be  found,  in  the  taxation  of  food. 
It  is  true  that  of  late  years  w^e  have  not  heard  so  much  of  Imperial 
Preference,  that  it  has  been  relegated  to  perorations,  that  one 
Unionist  M.P.  was  even  candid  enough  to  speak  of  it  as  merely 
the  sentimental  side  of  the  Tariff  Reform  movement,  and  that  a 
jiropaganda  w’Tiich  w^as  originally  inspired  by  an  ideal  that  its 
opponents  might  regard  as  false  but  could  not  possibly  dismiss 
as  mean  or  petty  has  steadily  degenerated  into  an  appeal  to  the 
crudest  form  of  selfishness  and  greed.  But  no  Unionist  that  I 
know  of  has  disavowed  or  even  disputed  the  soundness  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  original  contention  that  food  taxes  and  nothing 
else  could  save  the  Empire.  They  are  still  as  a  party  impervious 
to  the  stupendous  fallacy  and  the  very  definite  dangers  that  under¬ 
lie  it.  They  still  sincerely  believe  that  they  possess  a  monopoly 
of  the  true  spirit  of  Imperialism  and  that  we  purblind  Free 
Traders  are  its  enemies ;  and  on  the  strength  of  that  belief  they 
have  adopted  an  attitude,  put  forward  proposals,  and  indulged 
in  excesses  that  by  now  would  pretty  well  have  disrupted  any 
political  organisation  less  elastic  than  the  British  Empire. 

Of  the  fervour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  conviction  that  economic 
interest  is  the  bond  of  empires  there  wms  never  any  doubt.  He 
frankly  acknowledged  and  gloried  in  it.  It  w^as  by  threatening 
us  wdth  “the  dissolution  ”  of  our  owm  Empire  that  he  sought  to 
win  support  for  his  new  scheme.  Unless  it  was  carried,  unless 
we  abandoned  our  “economic  pedantry,”  our  “old  shibboleths,” 
and  renounced  Free  Trade  in  favour  of  Protection,  the  Empire, 
he  warned  us,  was  doomed.  Without  a  closer  and  ever  closer 
commercial  connection  w’ith  the  oversea  Dominions  he  was  “sure 
we  shall  fall  to  pieces  and  into  separate  atoms” — “we  shall 
deserve  the  disasters  wFich  will  infallibly  come  upon  us.”  On 
that  point,  at  any  rate,  he  was  perfectly  sincere  and  perfectly 
explicit.  Free  Trade  spelt  Imperial  disintegration ;  Protection 
alone  could  lastingly  consolidate.  And  that  with  him,  as  also 
wdth  his  follow^ers  at  this  moment,  w'as  a  bedrock  article  of  faith, 
the  final  and  fundamental  argument  that  he  used  to  justify  the 
new"  departure.  The  alternative  to  Preferential  Tariffs  w-as  the 
disruption  of  the  Empire.  It  was  to  save  the  Empire  that  he 
proposed  them.  Only  a  year  or  tw"o  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  made 
his  discovery  we  were  all  congratulating  ourselves  that  the 
Empire  w"as  at  length  a  thrilling  and  vibrating  whole— united  not 
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in  formal  and  artificial  bonds,  but  by  the  sense  of  a  common 
interest  and  a  common  destiny,  by  sympathy,  by  affection,  by  a 
universal  recognition  of  kinship.  But  hardly  was  the  Boer  War 
over  than  Mr.  Chamberlain,  si>eaking  with  the  authority  of  a 
Minister  for  the  Colonies,  assured  us  that  the  spirit  which  had 
produced  such  wonderful  results  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  and 
might  in  the  near  future  altogether  disappear.  He  told  us  that 
the  Empire  was  in  danger.  He  said  to  us  in  effect  ;  “Unless  you 
eat  more  New’  Zealand  mutton,  and  drink  more  Australian  wine, 
and  use  more  Canadian  w’heat,  the  Empire  will  be  ruined.”  And 
that,  in  more  elaborate  and  decorative  language,  is  what  his 
converts  have  been  saying  ever  since.  They  still  seem  to  think 
that  the  future  of  the  Empire  depends  on  the  import  and  export 
returns ;  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Dominions  is  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  Canadian  cheese  and  West  Indian  bananas  ;  that  instead 
of  volunteering  for  another  Imperial  war  with  the  foolish  senti¬ 
mentality  they  showed  in  1899  and  1900,  each  self-governing 
Dominion  In  future  w’ill  turn  to  her  account-books  and  decide, 
first  of  all,  whether  w’e  have  “made  it  worth  her  while”;  and 
that  the  Empire,  to  be  safe,  to  endure  at  all,  must  make  its  first 
appeal  to  the  pocket,  must  be  treated  as  a  business  transaction, 
and  must  w’eigh  its  Imperialism  by  the  takings  in  the  till. 

This  conception  of  the  Empire  is,  of  course,  hopelessly  and 
incurably  w’rong.  If  it  were  true,  there  would  be  no  Irish 
question.  A  calculating  selfishness  has  never  been  a  dominant 
motive-power  of  history,  and  the  deeper  instincts  and  emotions 
of  nations  are  untouched  by  considerations  of  cash.  On  w’hat 
does  the  British  Empire  rest?  What  is  the  mainspring  of 
Imjierial  loyalty?  Is  it,  do  you  think,  our  “Colonial  policy”? 
Not  in  the  least.  No  system  can  produce  loyalty,  it  can  only 
make  loyalty  possible.  Self-government  and  freedom  from  dicta¬ 
tion  are  the  pre-requisites  of  loyalty  merely  in  the  sense  that  they 
leave  little  or  nothing  for  discontent  to  take  hold  of.  They  clear 
the  ground  better  than  any  form  of  administration  that  has  yet 
been  devised,  but  they  do  no  more.  The  forces  that  really  create 
loyalty  and  bring  it  to  fruition  lie  wholly  outside  the  machinery 
of  even  the  best-regulated  rule.  Westminster  and  Whitehall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  loyalty ;  their  business  is  the  negative 
one  of  forestalling  discontent.  Is  it  then  self-interest?  In  part, 
of  course,  it  is.  The  advantage  of  belonging  to  a  stable  political 
system  and  of  being  able  to  rely  and  draw  upon  the  wealth  and 
power  of  Great  Britain — these  and  many  other  considerations  of 
the  same  kind  rightly  and  necessarily  have  their  weight  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  attitude  of  the  Dominions.  But  self-interest  can 
never  be  the  basis  of  such  a  special  relationship  as  unites  Great 
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Britain  and  her  daughter  nations.  It  could  no  more  have  pro¬ 
duced  that  than  it  could  produce  a  real  friendship  between  man 
and  man.  Only  a  politician  with  singular  limitations  of  mind 
and  spirit  will  find  the  operative  force  of  most  modern  politics, 
national  or  international,  to  lie  in  self-interest  rather  than  in 
sentiment,  or  will  suppose  that  reason  and  calculation  and  a  nice 
balancing  of  “practical”  advantages  have  contributed  anything 
but  the  most  insignificant  fraction  to  the  sum  total  of  Imperial 
feeling.  No ;  the  indestructible  basis  of  the  Empire  is  sentiment, 
the  intangible  but  very  vital  compound  of  patriotism  and  pride 
in  the  stock,  and  pride  in  England  and  English  history,  and 
passionate  attachment  to  the  British  Crown — all  this  idealised, 
raised  to  its  highest  power  of  fervour  and  genuineness,  made 
romantic,  if  you  like,  by  distance  and  the  glamour  of  a  long- 
drawn  perspective.  There  is  poetry  in  it ;  there  is  almost  a  sort 
of  religion  in  it.  To  those  who  think  of  the  Empire  either  as  a 
superior  cash  register  or  as  a  problem  in  algebra,  to  be  solved  by 
mechanical  formulm,  and  who  forget  that  it  is  on  the  instincts  of 
breathing  men  and  women  that  it  really  rests,  the  thread  may 
seem  a  thin  one.  Yet  they  have  only  to  ask  themselves  why  they 
are  “  loyal  ”  to  the  Dominions  to  understand  why  the  Dominions 
are  loyal  to  the  Empire ;  and  the  Unionists’  cry  of  disruption  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  their  scheme  of  Preferential  Tariffs 
simply  shows  that  they  have  missed  the  animating  force  that 
makes  the  Empire  one. 

But  the  Unionists  have  another  shot  in  their  locker.  Not  only 
do  they  say  that  without  Preferential  tariffs  the  Empire  must 
break  up,  but  that  with  them  it  will  be  greatly  strengthened.  It 
is  im[X)ssible  to  consider  this  latter  claim  apart  from  the  history 
of  our  Imperial  policy  as  a  whole.  What  has  that  history  been? 
It  has  been  one  long  surrender  of  just  such  ties  as  the  Unionists 
hope  to  reimjxDse,  a  continuous  progress  towards  freedom  from 
the  interference  of  Downing  Street  and  the  Colonial  Office.  All 
direct  profit  from,  and  almost  all  direct  control  over  the 
Dominions,  we  have  long  ago  relinquished,  and  the  result  is  a 
relationship  which,  however  offensive  of  the  mathematicians  of 
politics,  has  this  grand  virtue — it  has  made  for  contentment; 
it  has  diminished,  virtually  destroyed,  the  chance  of  friction;  it 
has  established  a  progressive  ratio  between  the  devotion  of  the 
Dominions  to  Great  Britain  and  Great  Britain’s  non-interference 
in  their  affairs.  This  is  as  true  of  our  commercial  as  of  our 
political  relations  with  the  Empire.  Both  have  been  an  organic 
growth,  produced  by  the  free  play  of  natural  forces,  not  hy 
mechanical  devices.  The  Empire  has  prospered,  and  we  have 
prospered  with  it,  because  we  have  given  up  the  attempt  to  fence 
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it  round  with  artificial  stakes,  or  to  build  on  it  the  jealous,  short¬ 
sighted,  self-destructive  monopoly  that  Spain,  to  her  own  undoing, 
insisted  on  throughout  her  realm.  What  is  it,  indeed,  that  marks 
out  our  Empire  from  all  others  if  not  this — that  we  alone  have 
realised  that  a  colony  is  not  an  estate  whose  usefulness  begins  and 
ends  with  returning  a  direct  and  exclusive  profit  to  its  owners? 
If  we  did  not  know  it  before,  the  American  Revolution  taught  us 
that  to  govern  a  colony  in  its  own  interests,  to  let  it  carve  out 
its  career  in  its  own  way,  never  to  twist  it  out  of  the  line  of 
natural  development  for  our  own  profit,  is  to  pursue  a  policy 
that  in  the  long  run  makes  as  much  for  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  Motherland  as  of  the  colony  itself.  But  of  this 
policy  and  of  all  it  stands  for,  the  Unionist  programme  is  the 
direct  inversion.  For  a  free,  spontaneous  connection  it  substitutes 
something  that  is  rigid,  formal,  and  artificial.  It  shifts  the 
whole  basis  of  the  Empire,  and  profoundly  modifies  the  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  built  up  and  maintained.  It  aims  at  precisely 
that  species  of  Imperial  monoix)ly  on  which  history  has  written 
the  flattest  condemnation  of  failure.  In  its  essence  it  is  nothing 
less  than  a  reversion  towards  the  system  which  helped,  among 
other  things,  to  bring  on  the  American  Revolution.  To  say  that 
it  fatally  lowers  and  vulgarises  a  great  ideal  is,  perhaps,  of  little 
“practical”  importance.  To  say  that  it  throws  overboard  a  wise 
and  great  policy,  and  that  if  it  were  enforced  it  would  associate 
the  Empire  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  Englishmen  with  dearer 
bread  and  rising  prices  is  to  challenge  it  on  grounds  of  wdiich 
everyone  can  appreciate  the  seriousness.  And  on  what  plea  are 
Preferential  Tariffs  defended?  On  the  plea,  at  bottom,  that  they 
will  promote  Imperial  unity.  There  are  actually  people  w’ho  talk 
as  though  the  sense  of  Imperial  unity  were  something  that  could 
he  manufactured,  like  screw’s.  They  forget  that  of  all  the  cast- 
iron  systems  which  have  Been  or  are  being  tried  by  other  Empires, 
not  one  has  produced  a  thousandth  part  of  the  loyalty  and  feeling 
of  kinship  and  of  co-partnership  in  a  common  destiny  that  we 
have  been  able  to  evoke  by  making  freedom  and  elasticity  and 
the  utmost  play  of  local  peculiarities  the  watchw’ords  of  our 
Imperial  rule. 

It  is  refreshing,  as  w’ell  as  pertinent,  to  recall  in  this  connection 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury’s  valedictory  to  the  nation  some  eleven 
years  ago.  It  was  a  solemn  and  comprehensive  warning  against 
Imperial  meddlers  delivered  by  the  last  and  greatest  of  F^nionist 
statesmen.  “There  is  no  danger,”  said  Tjord  Salisbury,  “that 
npiw'ars  to  me  more  serious  for  the  time  that  ties  ahead  of  us 
than  an  attempt  to  force  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  into  a 
mutual  arrangement  and  subordination  for  which  they  are  not 
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ready,  and  which  may  only  produce  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
old  state  of  things.  ...  We  have  no  power  by  legislation  to 
affect  the  flow  of  opinion  and  of  affection  which  has  arisen  so 
largely  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  daughter  States. 

.  .  .  We  cannot  safely  interfere  by  legislative  action  wdth  the 
natural  development  of  our  relations  with  our  daughter  nations. 
...  If  we  will  be  patient  and  careful  there  is  a  tremendous 
destiny  before  us;  if  w^e  are  hasty,  there  may  be  the  reverse  of 
such  destiny,  there  may  be  the  breaking  apart  of  those  forces 
w'hich  are  necessary  to  construct  the  majestic  fabric  of  a  future 
Empire.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  force  a 
decision  before  a  decision  is  ready,  and  therefore  to  produce 
feelings  of  discontent,  feelings  of  difficulty,  which,  if  we  will 
only  wait,  will  of  themselves  bring  about  the  result  we  desire. 

.  .  ,  The  tendency  of  human  beings  and  of  statesmen — wffio  are 
human  beings — is  to  anticipate  all  such  matters,  and  to  think 
that  because  their  own  wretched  lives  are  confined  to  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years,  therefore  it  is  open  to  them  to  force  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  results  w’hich  the  natural  play  of  forces  and  of  affections 
will  bring  before  us.”  In  those  few  sentences,  as  I  believe,  there 
is  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  Imperial  statesmanship  than  in  all 
the  Unionist  outpourings  of  the  past  decade ;  they  embody  the 
only  safe  and  prudent  policy  for  us  to  follow — the  policy  of  letting 
the  Empire  alone  as  much  as  possible,  of  approaching  it  legis¬ 
latively  only  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  wholesome  diffidence,  of 
being  willing  for  once  in  a  while  to  let  nature  have  her  way. 
It  was  the  basis  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  whole  argument  that 
Imperial  Federation,  if  it  ever  comes  at  all,  is  far  more  likely 
to  promote  itself  than  to  be  promoted.  Law'-making  on  the 
heroic  scale  he  evidently  looked  upon  as  the  last  thing  needed. 
What  he  especially  bade  us  bew^are  of  was  the  habit  of  altering 
things  simply  to  please  our  sense  of  what  ought  to  be  in  a  j^er- 
fectly  symmetrical  world,  and  of  tightening  the  bonds  of  Empire 
without  thinking  of  the  inevitable  recoil. 

From  all  these  principles  the  Unionists  have  cut  clean  adrift. 
What  they  meditate  is  not  only  a  fiscal  revolution ,  but  a  revolution 
of  our  entire  Imperial  policy ;  and  its  value  and  expediency  can 
only  be  judged  in  the  light  of  history  and  experience.  The 
answer  of  history  and  of  our  own  experience  in  the  days  wdien 
a  system  of  Imperial  Preference  actually  existed  is,  at  any  rate, 
emphatic  enough.  It  is  that  you  cannot  put  an  Empire  into  a 
strait- waistcoat.  We  tried  the  ex|X'riment  once,  and  discovered 
at  a  bitter  cost  that  it  did  not  pay.  Instead  we  substituted  a 
system  under  which  collision  between  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  interests  of  the  Dominions  was  made  all  but 
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im{X)ssible,  under  which  no  “bargaining”  has  been  necessary,  no 
wrangling  over  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  no  sense  on  either 
side  of  sacrifices  or  unfairness,  and  no  opening  given  to  charges 
of  favouritism.  The  old  system,  the  monopolising  and  preferen¬ 
tial  system,  put  a  premium  on  friction  and  jealousy,  and  thwarted 
the  natural  growth  of  the  oversea  nations  to  their  and  our  own 
impoverishment.  Wherever  it  is  still  in  force  to-day  it  produces 
the  same  results.  The  new  system,  which  the  Unionists  propose 
to  break  up,  is  the  only  one  that  has  eliminated  the  chance  of 
economic  clashes,  and  so  paved  the  way,  not  only  for  a  vast 
extension  of  trade,  but  for  harmony,  unity,  and  good-will.  It  is 
the  eighteenth-century  notion  of  Empire  that  the  Unionists  have 
really  reverted  to,  just  as  though  there  had  never  been  an 
American  Eevolution,  just  as  though  Adam  Siriith  had  never 
written.  Other  Empires  have  clung  to  that  notion  and  have 
failed ;  we  have  discarded  it  and  have  succeeded. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  for  one  moment  to  imply  that  the 
British  Empire  is  beyond  the  need  of  statesmanship.  But  no 
one  who  dispassionately  surveys  the  fabric  of  our  Imperial  rule 
and  compares  it  with  other  Empires,  whether  of  the  past  or 
present,  will  venture  lightly  on  the  task  of  improving  it.  Among 
all  the  jx)litical  phenomena  that  the  world  has  yet  witnessed,  the 
British  Empire  is  unique — unique  in  its  anomalies,  its  contra¬ 
dictions,  its  defiance  of  all  precedents  and  analogies,  its  innumer¬ 
able  confusions,  its  consciousness  of  an  underlying  sentiment  of 
unity  that  is  only  just  beginning  to  find  expression  in  formal 
arrangements  and  tangible  bonds.  Within  the  Empire  there  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  two  Empires.  One  of  them  corresponds 
more  or  less  to  the  old  Roman  idea  of  a  great  central  State, 
ruling  with  a  semi-absolute  and  benignant  despotism  a  vast 
number  of  varied  and  scattered  dependencies.  The  other,  and 
this  the  one  most  vital  to  the  future  of  the  race,  corresponds  to 
nothing  that  has  ever  existed.  If  you  look  solely  at  the  relations 
that  obtain  between  Great  Britain  and  India,  for  example,  or 
the  Malay  States,  or  almost  any  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  you 
feel  yourself  in  the  presence  of  an  organised  system.  But  if  you 
look  at  the  relations  that  obtain  between  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  or  Australia  or  South  Africa  or  New'  Zealand,  you  feel 
yourself  in  the  presence  of  no  system  at  all.  The  Empire  in 
this  latter  aspect  presents  itself  mainly  as  a  haphazard  congeries 
of  States,  three-quarters  independent,  and  linked  neither  to  one 
another  nor  to  the  Motherland  by  any  but  the  most  seemingly 
casual  and  decorative  bonds.  There  is  next  to  no  unity  of 
defence,  no  machinery  for  co-operative  action,  no  common  trade 
policy,  no  visible  organic  unity.  The  relations  betw'een  the 
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autonomous  and  the  despotically  governed  portions  of  the  Empire 
are  guided  by  no  settled  principle  of  deference  to  Inn)erial 
interests.  Each  unit  in  the  Empire  goes  its  own  way,  conscious 
but  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  but  part  of  a  whole.  Well 
might  an  outside  critic,  gazing  on  such  a  glorious  muddle,  speak 
of  “the  so-called  British  Plmpire  ”  as  a  mere  glittering  abstraction. 

But  things  are  better  now  than  they  used  to  be.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  has  steadily  deepened  that  for  us  English  the  supreme 
question  is  that  of  making  the  Empire  for  as  many  purposes  as 
possible  a  single  whole,  and  of  giving  it  a  coherence,  an  effective¬ 
ness,  and  an  organised  jwwer  and  stability  it  does  not  now  possess. 
Slowly  and  cumbrously  we  are  moving  towards  the  ideal  of  con¬ 
verting  the  Empire  from  a  number  of  ill-related  communities  into 
something  that  shall  be,  if  not  a  single  unit  in  the  society  of 
States,  at  least  a  body  of  a  firmer  cohesion  and  a  more  visible 
interdependence  than  at  present  among  its  several  parts.  It  is 
from  that  standpoint,  and  not  in  their  purely  naval  aspects,  that 
Canada’s  magnificent  participation  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
and  her  admission  to  a  consultative  share  in  the  direction  of 
British  policy  acquire  their  true  significance.  One  can  say  at 
last  that  the  danger  of  the  five  self-governing  Dominions  develop¬ 
ing  five  different  sets  of  foreign  interests,  safeguarded  and 
extended  by  five  different  ^xilicies,  and  enforced  by  five  different 
navies,  is  at  an  end.  But  there  is,  and  can  be  no  royal  road  to 
the  goal  of  Imperial  consolidation.  Only  by  following  simul¬ 
taneously  a  mnnber  of  converging  pathways  shall  we  ever  reach 
it.  Along  some  of  them  we  have  already  advanced ;  on  others 
we  have  as  yet  barely  set  foot ;  one  at  least  we  have  pretty  well 
abant^'med.  The  old  idea  of  calling  in  the  representative  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  form  of  a  pan-Britannic  Senate  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Empire  is,  in  my  judgment,  now  thoroughly  exploded. 
The  co-option  of  Imperial  delegates  to  the  Defence  Committee, 
and  perhaps  to  one  or  two  advisory  boards,  is  another  matter; 
but  no  one  who  has  studied  the  debates  on  Sir  Joseph  Ward’s 
resolution  at  last  year’s  Conference  can  doubt  that  the  notion 
of  a  Parliament  of  the  Emjure  is  doomed,  if  not  dead.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Empire  is  to  act  as  an  effective 
unit,  some  better  means  must  be  found  by  which  its  various  i^arts 
can  keep  in  touch  and  consult  with  one  another  than  a  quadrennial 
Conference,  sitting  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  grappling  with 
a  host  of  stupendous  problems  that  are  brought  before  it  with  a 
necessarily  inadequate  preparation.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  roads  to  a  closer  union  besides  this  one  of  politics  and 
machinery.  Commercial  legislation,  for  instance,  patents,  copy¬ 
right,  trade  marks,  naturalisation,  the  appointment  and  activities 
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of  consuls,  post  and  cable  services  and  communications,  shipping 
dues  and  routes,  the  currency,  weights  and  measures,  and 
emigration  are  all  of  them  matters  susceptible  to  a  more  or  less 
uniform  treatment.  But  the  most  hopeful,  and  perhaps  the  most 
immediately  essential,  stepping-stone  to  Imperial  Federation  is 
that  of  defence.  As  the  international  pressure  increases,  it  is 
being  universally  recognised  that  the  British  Empire  cannot  be 
a  unit  in  any  vital  sense  unless  and  until  its  naval  and  military 
power  is  organised  on  a  common  basis  and  is  prepared  to  act  in 
time  of  war  under  a  single  direction.  An  Imperial  General  Stafl 
is  already  in  existence,  and  all  the  Dominions  in  one  form  or 
another  have  either  made  or  promised  contributions  to  the 
Empire’s  sea  powder.  But  there  is  still  a  deplorable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  shape  these  contributions  should  assume,  and 
as  to  the  status  of  the  Dominion  navies  in  the  general  scheme 
of  lm[>erial  policy.  The  Empire  as  a  whole  is  only  beginning 
to  think  out  its  naval  problem.  Beyond  all  this,  there  are  two 
other  ways  in  which  Imperial  unity  might  be  encouraged  without 
being  unduly  forced.  Cecil  Ehodes  grasped  the  imix)rtance  of 
making  England  the  educational  centre  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
idea  behind  his  famous  bequest  has  not  yet  by  any  means  been 
worked  out  to  its  fullest  capacity.  And  no  one  as  yet  has  tackled 
the  problem  of  making  the  administrative  services  of  the  Empire 
really  Innierial,  and  of  enabling  the  men  of  Great  and  of  Greater 
Britain  to  work  side  by  side  in  the  government  of  India,  Egypt, 
the  Crown  Colonies,  and  other  Dependencies. 

I  have  thus  hurriedly  outlined  some  of  the  main  problems  of  the 
Empire  in  order  to  affirm  my  conviction  that  more  has  been  done 
in  the  past  seven  years  of  Liberal  rule  to  bring  them  down  to 
manageable  proportions  and  to  work  out  their  solutions  along 
cautious,  sympathetic,  and  far-seeing  lines  than  in  any  previous 
period  of  British  history.  The  Empire,  thanks  to  the  Liberals, 
who,  remember,  make  no  claims  to  be  the  only  true  Imperialists, 
is  very  much  less  of  a  soi-disant  Empire  in  1913  than  it  w'as  in 
1905.  And  it  is  instructive  to  compare  their  record  with  the 
recent  performances  of  the  sole  patentees  of  genuine  Imperial 
sentiment,  the  Unionists.  There  is  no  need,  for  this  purpose,  to 
dwell  on  the  importation  of  Chinese  labour  into  South  Africa  or 
on  the  Constitution  that  Mr.  Lyttelton  devised  for  the  Transvaal, 
though  as  specimens  of  sheer  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions  and  of  floundering  obtuseness  in  the 
face  of  a  great  opportunity  for  constructive  statesmanship,  neither 
incident  should  be  forgotten.  It  will  be  enough,  however,  to 
recall  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1903,  after  eight  years  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  really  thought  he  could  ear-mark  certain  indus- 
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tries  and  say  to  the  Dominions,  “Leave  these  to  us”;  that  he 
publicly  put  forward  the  suggestion  as  the  quid  pro  quo  that  the 
daughter  nations  could  offer  us  in  return  for  preferential  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  British  market ;  and  that  it  was  only  the  instan¬ 
taneous  and  heated  repudiation  of  the  idea  by  all  the  Dominions 
that  awakened  him  to  its  full  enormity.  In  itself,  apparently,  he 
saw  nothing  that  did  not  square  with  his  conception  of  an  ideal 
Imperial  relationship.  Ten  years  later  his  principal  lieutenant 
and  ablest  supporter,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  advanced  two  other  pro- 
ix)sals  that  were  not  less  significant  of  the  mind  and  temper  of 
modern  Unionism.  In  the  first  place,  he  announced  “without 
hypocrisy  ”  that  his  policy  for  India  was  based  on  the  theory  that 
our  services  to  the  country  had  given  us  claims  that  ought  to  he 
recognised,  and  that  the  recognition  should  take  the  form  of  an 
Indian  tariff  against  the  rest  of  the  world  and  free  trade  with  us. 
In  two  masterly  speeches  early  in  last  December  Lord  Crewe 
fairly  pulverised  this  astounding  programme  as  a  fiscal  impossi¬ 
bility  and  a  political  crime.  The  controversy  was  too  one-sided 
to  last  long,  but  it  lasted  quite  long  enough  to  convince  one  that 
it  would  be  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude  if  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s 
views  were  ever  to  shape  our  Indian  policy.  His  second  and  more 
notorious,  but  not  more  flagrant,  outbreak  against  every  known 
principle  of  a  sane  Imperialism  occurred  in  the  famous  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  speech  of  December  16th ,  when  he  seriously  proposed 
that  it  should  be  leff  to  the  Dominions  to  determine  w^hether  or 
not  food  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  conceive  twm  suggestions  more  fruitful  of 
Imperial  discord,  more  certain  to  precipitate  a  rancorous  antipathy 
betw’een  Great  and  Greater  Britain  than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  idea 
of  restricting  the  industrial  growth  of  the  Dominions  in  British 
interests  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  scheme  of  throwing  the  onus  of 
the  food  taxes  upon  the  Ministers  overseas? 

The  Unionist  rank  and  file  in  this  respect  have  been  in  no 
wise  behind  their  sagacious  leaders.  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
their  principal  policy  is  neither  needed  to  stave  off  the  disruption 
of  the  Empire  nor  comi>etent  to  preserve  its  harmonious  unity. 
But  besides  this  all-embracing  error,  there  is  hardly  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  spirit  and  manners  and  elementary  observances  that 
should  go  with  the  spirit  of  Empire  of  which  they  have  not  been 
guilty  in  the  past  decade.  Ever  since  they  became  infected  with 
Tariff  Beform  and  Imperial  Preference,  ever  since  they  felt  them¬ 
selves  thus  driven  to  make  tlie  utmost  partisan  use  of  every 
incident  that  seemed  to  touch  the  Empire  or  any  of  its  parts,  a 
madness  has  filled  their  brain,  perspective  has  deserted  them,  and 
their  speeches  and  writings  have  developed  a  recklessness  of 
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imputation  and  abuse  that  is  at  least  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  real  Imperialism  and  far  more  dangerous  to  the  daily  workings 
of  the  Empire  than  the  mid-Victorian  indifferentism.  The  most 
arid  economist  of  the  straitest  Manchester  sect  w'ho  looked  forward 
with  such  extraordinary  complacency  to  the  time  when  the 
Colonies  would  cut  the  painter,  w^as  not  a  whit  more  misguided, 
and  with  infinitely  greater  excuse,  than  the  bellowing  patriots  who 
have  raged  up  and  down  the  land  for  the  past  ten  years,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  imminent  dissolution  of  the  Empire  unless  their 
nostrum  were  sw^allowed,  and  pressing  each  Dominion  by  turn 
into  the  service  of  their  electioneering  needs.  We  all  remember 
how  persistently  they  have  crabbed  British  trade,  sneered  at  the 
bounding  figures  of  the  imjxirt  and  export  returns,  magnified 
every  social  and  economic  ill  in  our  midst,  and  painted  such 
pictures  of  national  decadence  that  for  a  time,  to  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  a  great  many  worthy  people  in  the  Dominions  were  troubled 
by  the  accumulating  “evidence”  of  our  decline,  and  considerably 
startled  when  a  visit  to  these  isles  gave  them  a  chance  of  com¬ 
paring  the  reality  with  the  distortions  of  Unionist  rhetoric.  In 
the  past  seven  years  the  Imperial  Conferences  held  under  Liberal 
auspices  have  been  splendidly  productive  of  good.  At  each  one 
of  them  Unionist  politicians  and  the  Unionist  Press  have  done 
all  they  could  to  prejudice  the  Dominion  Ministers  against  the 
Liberal  Government,  to  turn  the  Conferences  into  party  demon¬ 
strations,  to  minimise  the  results  that  have  been  achieved,  and 
to  endear  Great  Britain  to  the  daughter  nations  by  ceaselessly 
representing  her  in  the  act  of  refusing  from  motives  of  apathy  or 
selfishness  some  boon  which  the  Dominions  are  portrayed  as 
begging  for  in  an  ecstasy  of  Imperial  devotion.  All  this  is  perilous 
and  degrading  enough.  But,  worse  still,  and  far  more  destructive 
of  any  sound  relationship,  is  the  habit  which  the  Unionists  have 
steadily,  and,  indeed,  inevitably,  developed,  of  picking  out  certain 
parties  and  statesmen  in  the  Dominions,  of  proclaiming  them  the 
only  true  Imperialists,  of  regarding  their  local  opixjnents  as 
wanting  in  “patriotism”  and  the  sense  of  Empire,  and  of  thus 
taking  an  ardent  and  purely  partisan  part  in  affairs  of  which  they 
know  little  and  can  imagine  less. 

One  remembers  in  this  connection  how  they  have  idolised  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  then  branded  him  as  something  like  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  Empire  ;  how  vigorously  they  were  rebuked 
by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Seddon  for  twisting  New  Zealand’s  offer 
of  Dreadnoughts  to  their  party  ends  ;  what  monstrous  and  defama¬ 
tory  nonsense  they  talked  for  many  years  about  the  Colonial 
“offer”;  how  instinctively  they  have  fallen  into  the  way  of 
identifying  themselves  with  particular  movements  and  organisa- 
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tions  and  personalities  in  the  Dominions,  and  of  denouncing  or 
weeping  over  their  antagonists  on  the  spot ;  how  completely  their 
scheme  of  Imperial  statesmanship  repudiates  the  idea  that  what 
is  good  for  Canada  or  South  Africa  or  Australia  cannot  be  bad 
for  the  Empire ;  and  with  what  precipitancy  they  are  ready  to 
hail  every  other  development  in  the  Dominions  as  a  victory  or 
defeat  for  the  Imperialist  cause.  It  has  been  reserved,  oddly 
enough,  for  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to  incriminate  himself  by 
displaying  these  tendencies  in  their  worst,  because  their  most 
unconscious,  form.  I  say  “oddly  enough,”  because  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  is  a  man  w'ho  habitually  chooses  his  words,  is  rarely- 
betrayed  into  an  indiscretion,  and  is  as  a  rule  careful  of  his 
facts  and  moderate  in  his  statements.  Yet  in  his  recent  speech 
at  Acock’s  Green — a  speech  that  under  very  trying  circumstances 
showed  his  sincere  and  honourable  character  at  its  best,  and 
received,  and  deserved  to  receive,  the  sympathetic  applause  of  all 
who  value  candour  and  conviction  in  public  life — there  were 
passages  that,  according  to  Lord  Grey,  and  his  authority  on  such 
a  subject  is  incomparable,  could  not  fail  “to  be  deeply  and  justly 
resented  by  nearly  one-half  of  his  ^Majesty’s  most  loyal  Canadian 
subjects.”  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  was  contrasting  the  respec¬ 
tive  attitudes  of  the  Liberals  and  the  Unionists  towards  the 
Canadian- American  Reciprocity  Agreement,  which  he  quite 
wrongly  described  as  an  arrangement  from  wdiich  the  Mother 
Country  was  excluded.  “By  us,”  he  said,  “it  is  felt  to  be  a 
calamity  from  which  the  patriotism  and  the  Imj^erialism  of  the 
people  of  Canada  have  happily  delivered  us.”  I  w-ill  confess— and 
the  confession  shows  how  far  we  have  got  on  the  downward 
slope — that  on  reading  the  speech  for  the  first  time  I  paid  no 
particular  attention  to  these  sentences.  They  seemed  very  mild 
compared  with  some  of  the  hysterical  misunderstandings  that 
Unionist  politicians  and  journalists  have  lavished  on  this  subject. 
But  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  clearly  and 
unescapably  this,  that  in  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain’s  opinion  the 
Canadian  Ministers  who  framed  the  Agreement  were  less 
patriotically  and  less  Imperially  minded  than  the  electorate  which 
rejected  it.  Lord  Grey  had,  therefore,  every  right  to  protest 
against  so  mischievous  a  slur,  and  none  the  less  mischievous  for 
being  wRolly  unintentional  and  the  product  simply  of  a  perverted 
train  of  reasoning  on  things  Imperial,  being  passed  by  an 
ex-Cabinet  Minister  on  the  late  Canadian  Government.  His 
protest  w-as  promptly  followed  up  by  an  outspoken  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  8.  Fielding,  in  which  the  late  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance  analysed  YTr.  Austen  Chamberlain’s  statements  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  led  with  great  neatness  and  vigour. 
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and  ended  up  in  these  crushing  words  :  “1  need  liardly  say  that 
I,  of  course,  acquit  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  any  intention  to  mislead 
the  British  public.  His  high  character  gives  abundant  assurance 
that  his  desire  would  be  to  deal  with  the  question  fairly  according 
to  his  knowledge.  The  misfortune  is  that,  for  the  promotion 
of  party  interests  here  (in  England)  and  in  Canada,  the 
Eeciprocity  Agreement  has  been  systematically  misrepresented  ; 
to  such  an  extent  that  even  a  leading  statesman  like  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  been  deceived  and  misled.  Yet  candour  obliges  me 
to  say  that  such  statements  as  those  I  have  quoted,  far  from 
promoting  the  good  cause  of  Imperial  unity,  are  most  mischievous, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  unfounded  in  fact,  offensive  to  practically 
one  half  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  calculated  to  destroy  that 
respect  for  and  confidence  in  British  statesmen,  without  which 
it  is  certain  the  Imperial  ideal  will  never  be  realised.”  So  severe 
and  merited  and  public  a  rebuke  has  never  probably  been 
administered  by  any  Colonial  to  any  British  statesman ;  and  one 
can  imagine  how  it  would  have  been  trumpeted  and  placarded 
abroad  by  the  Unionist  Press  had  Mr.  Asquith,  for  instance,  or 
any  other  Liberal  Free  Trader  chanced  to  be  its  recipient.  What 
lent  to  the  episode  an  almost  tragical  touch  was  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  confessed  inability  to  see  wherein  he  had  given  offence,  and 
his  almost  vehement  denial  that  he  had  intended  any.  I  hope, 
however,  his  eyes  may  be  oi>ened  before  long,  and  that  the  shock 
of  his  castigation  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Fielding 
may  induce  him  and  all  other  Unionists  to  stop  and  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  a  way  of  thinking  about  the  Empire  that  offends 
“practically  one  half  of  the  Canadian  people”  as  soon  as  even 
the  most  moderate  and  innocent  expression  is  given  to  it,  is  not 
open  to  some  rather  serious  objections ;  and  whether  it  might 
not  with  advantage  be  revised  or  abandoned.  Towards  the 
Dominions,  towards  India,  and  towards  Ireland,  the  party  that 
delights  above  all  things  to  call  itself  Imperialist  is  taking  a  line 
that  all  history  and  experience  show’  to  be  the  flat  negation  of 
Imperialism.  That  is  a  development  so  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire  and  with  so  great  a  potentiality  of  disaster 
unless  it  is  arrested,  that  a  Free  Trader  has  an  additional  reason 
for  hoping  that  the  relegation  or  suppression  of  the  food  taxes 
may  be  used  by  the  Unionists  to  reconsider  and  reject  the 
pernicious  creed  to  which  they  allow’ed  themselves  to  be  committed 
ten  years  ago. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


THE  PEESIDENT  OF  THE  FKENCH  HEPUBEIC. 


Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  awful  mystery  hung  over  the  election 
of  the  French  President.  The  result  was  on  the  knees  of  the  gods, 
and  the  gods  did  not  know.  The  intelligent  stranger  arriving  as 
Arthur  Young  might  have  done  at  the  New  Year,  would  never 
have  suspected  that  in  the  middle  of  the  month  a  new  occupant 
was  to  be  chosen  for  the  Ely  see.  About  these  early  processes  is 
the  secrecy  of  a  papal  election.  The  llepublican  cardinals,  if 
they  plotted  at  all,  plotted  in  the  depth  of  their  conclaves,  and 
scarcely  a  whisper  reached  the  outer  atmosphere.  The  famous 
constitution  of  1875  wished  it  so.  It  wished  that  the  election 
should  take  place  in  dignified  circumstances,  that  there  should 
be  no  stumping  of  the  country  with  its  resultant  agitation  and  play 
of  financial  interests.  And  so  in  discreet  silence,  senators  and 
deputies  meet  to  elect  the  headstone  of  the  corner. 

For  weeks  none  knew  who  was  or  was  not  the  official  candi¬ 
date  for  whom  the  groups  had  decided  to  vote.  Some  said  X, 
others  Y  or  Z.  Such  a  system  has  its  advantages  :  the  country 
is  not  torn  with  an  immense  conflict.  Very  little  outside  pres¬ 
sure  is  exercised  upon  the  National  Assembly  to  cause  it  to  vote 
in  one  particular  direction.  Indeed,  the  general  attitude  is  one 
of  indifference,  if  not  of  disdain. 

In  the  earlier  stages  there  seemed  an  absolute  lack  of  candi¬ 
dates.  The  competitors  evidently  were  not  keen.  Apparently  the 
best  men  were  not  tempted.  If  their  ambition  is  excited  in  one 
direction,  it  is  damped  in  another.  To  be  President  has  hitherto 
pleased  no  active  temperament.  Has  it  not  been  referred  to  as 
l^remature  burial,  as  a  method  of  interring  urgent  political  activi¬ 
ties?  Is  not  the  President,  indeed,  a  political  prisoner,  shut  up 
in  his  cold  palace  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore?  “The  President 
has  no  power”  is  a  common  expression.  But  is  it  true?  It  is 
distinctly  not  true.  This,  however,  is  a  question  we  shall  examine 
later  on. 

But  on  the  threshold  of  the  conflict  a  change  was  introduced 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  M.  Poincare  as  the  official  candidate. 
Immediately  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  contest  became  utterly 
different  from  the  muttered  intrigue  that  had  gone  before.  The 
position  of  each  contestant  was  sharply  defined.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  foundation  of  the  office  by  the  fathers  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  since  the  days  when  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  became 
the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  there  had  never  been  such  interest 
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in  the  election,  such  public  curiosity  as  to  the  result ;  and  the 
reason  was  the  pre-eminence  of  the  candidate.  Again,  the  fact 
that  M.  Ribot  immediately  announced  his  intention  to  affront  the 
suffrage  of  the  Chambers  added  to  the  interest  of  the  campaign. 
It  became  a  personal  struggle. 

And  yet  neither  M.  Poincare  nor  M.  Ribot  are,  in  a  strict 
sense,  popular.  To  secure  a  great  public  following  demands  great 
ppularity,  and  no  man  in  France  enjoys  that  popularity.  There 
is  no  name  in  everyone’s  mouth,  no  one  for  whose  return  people 
would  illuminate  their  houses  as  for  a  national  victory.  There  is 
no  name  to  awaken  the  boulevards  to  frenzied  excitement,  or  to 
inspire  a  delicate  enthusiasm  in  the  “noble  Faubourg”  as  in  the 
memorable  days  of  the  “brav’  Gemh-al.”  Boulangism  is  dead, 
dead  with  its  unheroic  founder,  but  its  spirit  remains  to  some 
extent  and  needs  only  to  be  awakened. 

I  think  that  circumstances  contribute  to  make  the  election 
particularly  interesting.  Whether  you  call  it  the  “new  France” 
or  the  “new  Renaissance  ”  makes  no  difference ;  both  signify  that 
the  old  Gallic  sap  is  rising  in  the  tree.  France  has  shaken  off 
sloth  and  timidity,  has  found  new  courage,  and  is  looking  to  a 
man  to  shape  her  destinies  with  spirit,  eloquence,  and  forceful¬ 
ness.  This  movement,  Nationalist  if  you  will,  certainly  patriotic 
and  imperialist,  is  capable  of  sweeping  a  candidate  on  the  full  tide 
of  popular  impulse  right  to  the  steps  of  the  Elysee.  But  there 
are  two  difficulties  :  one  is  the  absence  of  a  magnetic  personality, 
and  the  other  a  defect  in  the  constitution.  The  public  will  finds 
no  definite  expression  in  this  meeting  of  the  Republican  caucus. 
National  sentiment  is  only  indirectly  represented.  And  Parlia¬ 
ment  so  easily  gets  out  of  touch  with  popular  opinion,  especially 
in  France,  where  currents  change  quickly.  Unless  there  is  a 
violent  reaction  backed  or  symbolised  by  some  prominent  per¬ 
sonality,  stirrings  of  the  national  pulse  are  likely  to  be  unheeded 
in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  Assembly  Hall  of  Versailles. 

On  the  other  hand,  politicians  are  now^  fully  aware  that  a  move¬ 
ment  does  exist  at  complete  variance  wdth,  say,  the  propaganda 
of  “le  petit  pere  Combes”  and  his  anti-Clerical  Ministry.  At  that 
moment,  the  country  touched  the  low-water  mark  of  depression 
and  disintegration.  It  needed  a  strong  rally  to  bring  it  to  its 
present  place,  w’here  it  counts  again  amongst  the  strong  Progres¬ 
sive  nations,  civilising  and  tolerant  in  its  views,  attached  to  its 
own  traditions,  realising  its  own  peculiar  genius  and  mindful  of 
its  destinies.  This  new  spirit  is  incarnated  by  the  night  parades 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  soldiers  are  cheered  even  in 
those  parts  of  the  town  where,  a  few  years  ago,  one  would  have 
heard  the  cries  of,  “a  has  I’armee !  ”  Now  the  phrase  seems  to 
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have  been  expunged  even  from  the  most  unpatriotic  literature. 
Obviously,  there  is  a  certain  danger  in  riding  the  high  horse  of 
patriotic  ebullition.  One  runs  the  risk  of  national  adventure 
merely  for  the  sake  of  it,  merely  to  gratify  the  Chauvins,  who 
come  readily  to  the  surface  in  any  Latin  country ;  but  there  is 
much  more  in  the  present  movement  than  a  mere  wish  to  wave 
the  flag  or  swing  the  sword.  Deep  in  French  hearts  is  resent¬ 
ment  at  past  injury  and  humiliation,  and  determination  to  wi})e 
out  the  affront  if  the  occasion  should  offer  itself  in  any  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  original  offence.  Evidently  there  were  reasons  whv 
Agadir  could  not  be  taken  advantage  of — reasons  which  need  not 
be  discussed  here ;  but  the  coup  has  left  its  mark  on  the  national 
conscience,  and  it  has  been  responsible  in  large  measure  for  that 
change  in  the  national  temper  upon  which  I  insist. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  seem  to  talk  lightly  of  the  possibilities  of 
setting  in  motion  the  vast  armaments  which  prudence  and 
patriotic  pride  have  accumulated  in  France  during  the  past  forty 
years ;  but  if  the  necessity  arose  there  would  be  no  disposition  to 
shirk  the  responsibility.  The  national  firmness  on  the  subject 
w'as  well  exemplified  by  President  Poincar6  the  other  day  when 
he  said,  “We  do  not  wish  for  war,  but  w'e  are  not  afraid  of  it.” 
And,  indeed,  the  least  perspicacious  student  of  the  times  must 
be  conscious  of  a  feeling  that,  were  the  challenge  to  be  thrown 
down,  France  would  not  hesitate,  indeed,  would  display  eager¬ 
ness  to  take  it  up.  Would  not  a  certainty,  however  terrible,  be 
better  than  the  haunting  uncertainty,  the  perpetual  nightmare 
of  war?  In  any  case,  France  could  not  look  upon  a  conflict  which 
involved  Austria  and  Kussia  with  that  calm  detachment  recom¬ 
mended  to  England  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  in  its  amateur 
zeal  for  i)eace. 

And  so  this  patriotic  spirit  is  reflected  in  the  man  sent  to  the 
Ely  see.  This  man  is  representative ;  he  stands  for  the  New 
France  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  he  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  bigot,  of  the  narrow-minded  sectary  who  has  cast  the 
country  on  the  rocks  of  agnosticism ;  w'ho  has  attempted  to  drive 
ideals  from  the  communal  schools ;  who  has  deleted  the  com¬ 
monest  words  of  human  aspiration  from  the  children’s  text¬ 
books;  who  has  sought  to  emphasise  those  differences,  perhaps 
irreconcilable  differences,  which  separate  the  Church  of  Rome,  or, 
at  least,  ultramontanism  from  modern  democracy. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  recent  occupants  of  the  chair  of 
State  have  failed  in  terms  of  representation.  They  have  not 
been  typical  of  the  whole  of  France  ;  they  have  not  been  her  most 
illustrious  sons.  True,  they  were  eminently  respectable;  true, 
they  showed  a  mediocrity  which  exempted  them  from  all  suspicion 
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of  plaving  the  role  of  Caesar ;  but  these  negative  virtues  inspired 
no  public  confidence  and  conveyed  no  sense  of  direction  in  public 
affairs.  And  now  France  wants  to  change.  She  is  tired  of  the 
uninteresting  nonentity  ;  she  wants  the  vigorous  magistrate  who 
will  say  “Yea”  or  “Nay,”  according  to  his  convictions,  and  not 
according  to  the  secret  inclinations  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day. 
Like  Queen  Victoria,  he  should  have  sufficient  courage  to  object 
to  the  passive  role  of  a  mere  signer  of  official  documents.  Her 
late  Majesty’s  conception  of  a  constitutional  monarch’s  position 
was,  probably,  as  sound  and  as  true  as  the  most  subtle  definition 
of  a  juris  consult  could  make  it. 

Instead  of  being  a  centre  of  social,  moral,  and  |>olitical  activity, 
the  palace  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  has  become  a  maison  de 
retraite  for  tired  ix)liticians.  It  is  pitiable  to  think  of  the  lack  of 
personal  influence  and  prestige  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
One  day  I  was  astonished  to  hear  hisses  proceeding  from  a  group 
of  young  men  assembled  in  the  splendid  Avenue  du  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  object  of  their  hostility  was  the  President  passing 
at  that  moment  in  his  official  barouche  after  attending  a  meeting 
at  Longchamp.  And  upon  the  head  of  the  Chief  of  the  State  the 
camelots  du  Roi  wreaked  their  spite  and  avenged  their  dis¬ 
appointed  Royalist  hopes  because,  forsooth,  a  strike  of  stable  lads 
had  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  races!  Presumably,  M. 
Fallieres  was  not  held  personally  responsible  for  the  disaffection 
in  the  stables,  which  had  militated  against  the  sport  of  kings ; 
but  here  was  a  pretext — an  excellent  and  picturesque  pretext — 
to  exemplify  the  disfavour  with  which  aristocratic  and  reactionary 
Paris  regarded  the  occupant  of  the  Ely  see.  Generally,  an 
absolute  indifference  greets  the  President  in  the  streets  of  his 
capital.  None  takes  the  slightest  notice.  M.  Loubet  was  rarely, 
if  ever,  saluted  by  the  passing  pedestrian ;  his  successor  is  utterly 
disregarded.  Felix *Faure  fared  better.  He  possessed  a  certain 
bonhomie  which  ingratiated  him  with  the  Parisians.  They  bowed 
or  took  off  their  hats  as  he  drove  to  and  from  the  Bois.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  performing  a  public  ceremony,  it  was 
proposed  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  building  with  formidable 
masses  of  police;  hut  Faure,  confident  in  his  popularity,  would 
not  hear  of  it.  “No,  no,”  he  said  to  the  Prefect,  “send  your 
men  away.”  But  the  Prefect  in  his  prudence  kept  his  men ;  he 
placed  half  of  them,  however,  in  civil  dress.  The  next  day  he 
was  called  to  the  Elysee.  “Monsieur  le  Prefet,”  exclaimed  the 
President,  “you  have  disobeyed  me.  Your  men  were  there  yester¬ 
day.”  After  presenting  his  explanation,  the  Prefect  inquired  : 
“But  how  did  you  recognise  my  detectives.  Monsieur  le  Presi¬ 
dent?”  Faure,  drawing  himself  up,  observed  proudly  :  “By  the 
VOL.  XCIII.  N.S.  A  A 
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fact  that  they  did  not  salute  me.”  Such  a  remark  would  have 
been  inappropriate  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  holder  of  the 
office.  Carnot  used  to  look  in  vain  for  some  gleam  of  recognition 
from  the  people  as  he  drove  out  of  an  afternoon. 

Though,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Fallieres,  a  President  may  be 
popidar  in  the  country,  Paris  takes  but  rarely  to  its  fickle  bosom 
the  Republican  chief.  It  is  constitutionally  ‘‘agin  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  There  were  moments  when  it  showed  an  ostentatious 
indifference,  if  not  open  hostility,  to  its  kings.  Dickens,  on  his 
first  visit  to  Paris,  remarked  the  passage  of  poor  Louis  Philippe 
unsaluted  in  the  streets.  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  had  no 
better  treatment  from  the  ix)pulace.  The  Chief  of  State  should  be 
conspicuous  by  his  talents  and  attainments  as  well  as  sympathetic 
with  the  people,  who  need  headship  and  representation,  orna¬ 
mental  and  effective — a  personal  prestige  such  as  is  demanded  of 
those  who  talk  with  kings  and  princes,  a  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  backed  by  authority  and  a  high  judicious  savoir  faire. 

It  may  be  asked  who,  amongst  the  candidates,  best  fulfilled 
these  conditions?  Happily  for  the  country,  the  answer  is  the 
newly  elected  occupant  of  the  Elysee.  At  the  outset,  iM.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  chief  of  the  Radical  party  in  Parliament,  and  its  most 
brilliant  member,  was  the  choice  of  the  majority.  He  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  diplomacy  at  the  Hague  and  elsewhere,  is  a 
former  ^Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  has  a  knowledge  second 
to  none,  probably,  of  the  political  conditions  of  Europe.  In  the 
Poincare  Cabinet  he  held  the  portfolio  of  Labour,  which  com- 
jiaratively  modest  position  he  has  embellished  with  the  resources 
of  his  experience  and  sagacity.  He  would  have  made  uncjues- 
tionably  an  admirable  President  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  affairs  and  the  authority  which 
attaches  to  his  judgment,  but  his  reluctance  to  take  office  had  the 
fortunate  result  of  hastening  the  decision  of  M.  Poincare  to 
proclaim  himself  candidate. 

It  was  from  M.  Raymond  Poincare  that  proceeded  the  notion 
of  a  conference  on  the  question  of  the  Balkans,  and  to  the  skill 
with  which  he  kept  the  various  Cabinets  in  contact  may  be 
attributed  perhaps  their  intention  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  was 
matter  for  surprise  that  a  man  of  M.  Poincare’s  active  tempera¬ 
ment,  delighting  as  he  evidently  does  in  the  vigorous  life  of 
}K)litics,  should  care  to  sacrifice  his  glorious  position  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  battle  for  the  gilded  leisure  and  practical  obscurity 
of  a  President.  But  he  must  have  determined  to  interpret 
actively  his  role.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers 
at  the  French  Bar,  an  orator  who  speaks  with  the  perfection  of 
a  Pericles — his  orations  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monuments  to 
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Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  at  Nice  and  Cannes  were 
models  of  beauty  and  classic  form — and,  intellectually,  he  is  in 
the  front  rank.  Member  of  the  Academie  Frangaise,  earning 
a  large  income  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  endowed 
with  common  sense  and  a  naturally  cool  and  unbiassed  judgment, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  capable  statesmen  who 
has  ever  directed  the  destinies  of  France.  Quite  apart  from 
what  1  may  call  his  comparative  youth  (he  is  just  over  fifty), 
M.  Poincare  hesitated,  I  imagine,  to  exchange  his  strenuous  life 
for  the  Elysee,  for  the  reason  that  so  speedy  a  transference  from 
the  arena  to  the  tribune  of  judge  might  be  considered  to  affect 
his  decisions  and  divest  them  of  serenity  and  impartiality. 

l^e  announcement  was  received  with  satisfaction  and  assurances 
of  victory,  only  temixirarily  obscured  by  the  Du  Paty  de  Clam 
incident  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  which  seemed  to  jeopardise 
the  Presidential  chances  of  the  Premier  as  well  as  to  involve  the 
separation  of  M.  Millerand  from  his  colleagues. 

M.  Poincare’s  election  is  particularly  fortunate.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  recall  his  services  as  head  of  the  Government  or  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

At  the  outset,  and  before  Versailles,  his  principal  antagonist 
was  M.  Alexandre  Eibot,  whose  distinction  does  not  totally 
depend  on  his  fondness  for  roses  or  for  music.  He  is  said  to  be 
a  most  excellent  performer  on  the  violin,  but  the  country 
remembers  with  gratitude  the  part  he  played  in  that  superior 
concert  which  linked  France  with  Eussia.  He  was  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1591,  when  the  Grand  Alliance  was  signed. 
M.  Eibot,  however,  possessed  the  disadvantage  of  age,  being 
seventy ;  the  new  President  is  nearly  twenty  years  his  junior. 

Another  candidate  of  mark  was  M.  Paul  Deschanel.  Elegant 
and  able,  speaking  with  authority,  particularly  upon  foreign 
politics,  almost  too  well  to  please  the  stalwarts  of  his  party  (bean 
parleiir  is  a  term  of  reproach),  the  President  of  the  Chamber  is, 
like  the  new  President  of  the  Eepublic  and  AI.  Eibot,  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  In  physique  handsome  and  having  the  bearing 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  AI.  Deschanel  is  representative  and 
decorative  in  the  best  sense.  He  appears  to  lack  a  little  in 
virility,  but  until  yesterday  this  might  have  been  said  without 
irony  to  be  no  hindrance  to  the  position. 

Next  to  him  in  popularity  with  his  colleagues  stands  M.  Antonin 
Dubost,  President  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  very  little  is  known, 
save  that  he  resembles  in  temperament  and  attainments  the 
retiring  President  of  the  Eepublic,  and  possesses  much  the  same 
colourless  |X)litical  personality.  One  would  certainly  not  expect 
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a  strongly  independent  line  from  M.  Dnbost  any  more  than  from 
the  actual  occupant  of  the  Chair. 

A  large  part  of  this  article  might  have  been  taken  up  with 
discussing  the  claims  of  the  candidates,  but  little  good  would  be 
served.  The  most  formidable  of  the  Poincare  opponents  at 
Versailles  was  M.  Pams,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  the  present 
Ministry.  In  this  capacity  he  has  come  into  contact  with  the 
farming  interests,  and  has  secured  for  himself  a  considerable 
following  in  the  country.  Jean  Dupuy,  another  candidate  and 
member  of  the  Cabinet ,  is  a  self-made  man ,  who  began  life  as  a 
huissier  or  bailiff,  and  is  now  the  millionaire  proprietor  of  the 
widely  circulated  Petit  Parisien,  which,  notwithstanding  its  name, 
is  more  provincial  than  Parisian,  and  has  firm  hold  of  the 
electorate.  He  is  influential  by  his  journals,  but  lacks  in  personal 
position. 

Amongst  the  “  possibles  ”  of  a  fortnight  ago  w’as  certainly  to 
be  placed  M.  Theophile  Delcasse,  the  eminent  Minister  of 
Marine,  who  for  a  number  of  years  occupied  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  held  this  position  wdth  conspicuous  ability 
and  integrity,  and  with  absolute  uniformity  of  purpose.  His 
obvious  policy  w'as  to  unite  France  wdth  England,  having  Hussia 
on  the  other  hand,  but  all  these  things  are  w'ritten  in  contem¬ 
porary  history  and  need  not  be  insisted  on.  His  career  was  marked 
with  singular  success,  and  his  fall  from  power,  at  the  instance  of 
^I.  Rouvier,  Premier  of  the  day,  was  the  amazing  result  of 
Teutonic  intimidation.  The  eastern  neighbour  found  a  different 
temper  prevailing  when  she  repeated  her  tactics  in  the  coup 
d' Agadir,  and  the  present  spirit  of  the  country,  as  I  have  tried 
to  show',  is  largely  a  result  of  this.  The  sudden  dispatch  of  the 
Panther  to  Moroccan  waters  was  just  the  shock  needed  to 
stimulate  the  latent  patriotism  in  France. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  failure  of  recent  Presidents  to  impress 
their  personality  upon  the  volatile  population  of  Paris.  This  has 
acted  and  reacted  upon  the  office  of  the  President  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  its  dignity.  Jules  Gravy’s  receptions  were  mocked 
at  by  the  superior  Parisian.  Was  it  not  amusing  to  see  the  little 
functionary,  the  grocer,  and  the  shoemaker  go  by  in  their 
ramshackle  cabs,  with  their  ridiculous  wives  and  daughters,  on 
their  w'ay  to  the  Elysee?  Gibes  of  this  sort  have  been  common 
about  the  wdde-armed  hospitality  of  the  President  and  his  lady. 
Doubtless  these  things  do  not  contribute  to  a  man’s  enjoyment 
of  the  post ;  but  a  cruel  fate  seems  to  have  pursued  the  Presidents 
since  the  day  w'hen  Thiers  abdicated  the  position  and  sought 
compensation  in  his  cheres  Hiides  for  the  ingratitude  of  the 
country.  Jules  Grevy  resigned  during  his  second  term  of  office; 
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go  did  Casiniir  Perier  after  a  bare  six  months.  Carnot  was 
assassinated ;  Felix  Faure  died  in  mysterious  circumstances. 
This  is  a  strange  record  out  of  nine  Presidents  during  the  forty- 
two  years  of  the  Eepublic.  How  are  we  to  account  for  it?  If 
we  are  honest  in  our  analysis  of  history,  we  shall  not  regard 
these  incidents  as  typical  or  fundamental ;  they  do  not  arise 
inevitably  from  the  office  of  President  as  created  by  the  founders 
of  the  Third  Eepublic.  They  were  not  the  consequence  of  office, 
but  the  result  of  peculiar  circumstances.  Thiers  retired  because 
of  a  conflict  with  the  national  representatives  at  a  time  when 
the  constitution  w’as  still  in  a  fluid  state,  when  its  powers  were 
scarcely  defined.  Grevy  resigned  rather  against  his  will,  as  the 
result  of  a  scandal  affecting  his  son-in-law.  The  Senate  showed 
some  insistence  in  its  invitation  to  him  to  depart ;  the  office,  there¬ 
fore,  in  his  case  carried  with  it  no  distaste.  The  dispensation 
wffiich  affected  the  other  Presidents  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Republic,  and  hence  is  inconclusive.  But  Casimir  Perier 
resigned,  as  we  know',  from  discontent  at  the  limitations  which 
he  said  w'ere  imposed  upon  him.  In  a  remarkable  letter  to  the 
Temps,  he  declared  that  the.  President  of  the  Eepublic  w'as 
nothing  but  a  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  added  in  his  message 
of  resignation  to  the  Senate  that  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  had 
no  power  of  execution. 

Xow  it  is  a  fact  that  the  President  has  very  little  responsibility 
—practically  none,  save  in  the  case  of  high  treason.  Every  act 
has  to  be  countersigned  by  a  Minister.  Nevertheless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  possesses  pow'er  if  he  has  the  character  to  use  it.  He 
possesses  the  power  of  proroguing  the  Chambers,  of  suspending 
their  sittings — both  considerable  prerogatives.  He  possesses  the 
right  of  addressing  both  Chambers  by  means  of  messages.  He 
can  make  treaties  and  grant  pardons.  Again,  he  is  supreme 
commander  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  under  his  signature, 
ap[X)intments  to  high  commands  are  made.  In  his  capacity  as 
Commander-in-Chief ,  he  has  the  right,  if  not  the  duty,  of  leading 
the  forces  in  the  field.  The  imagination  reels  before  the  vision 
of  i\I.  Fallieres  on  horseback,  his  head  covered  with  a  three- 
cornered  hat  and  plume,  his  right  hand  grasping  the  sword  of 
State.  If  such  a  coritingency  was  contemplated  by  the  founders 
of  the  Eepublic,  it  received  a  certain  justification  from  the  fact 
that  Thiers’  successor  was  Marshal  MacMahon ;  consequently, 
the  military  office  had  significance  and  appropriateness.  It  was 
the  Marshal,  indeed,  who  insisted  that  this  right  should  be  an 
appanage  of  the  office. 

Thus,  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  Eepublic 
has  no  power.  He  has  considerable  power,  but  the  fact  remains 
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that  he  has  never  been  able  to  use  it.  Let  us  take  the  right  of 
sending  messages  to  the  Chambers.  Both  Thiers  and  MacMahon 
addressed  the  legislature  in  this  way,  but  since  their  day  the 
custom  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  One  of  the  complaints  against 
MacMahon  was  the  abusive  use  made  by  him  of  messages  in 
the  interests  of  reaction,  and  the  language  of  these  messages 
varied  according  to  whether  Dufaure  or  the  Due  de  Broglie  was 
in  powder.  In  one  short  fortnight  preceding  the  famous  seize  mai, 
when  he  attempted  to  override  the  Government  in  the  interests 
(as  is  supposed)  of  a  Boyalist  plot,  he  addressed  three  Presidential 
messages  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  President  has  a  good  deal  of  power 
— as  much  as  any  constitutional  Sovereign.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  exercising  it.  For  the  moment  he  seems  content  to 
register  the  decisions  of  Parliament,  rather  than  to  exhibit  an 
independent  line  of  action.  Was  not  this  particularly  true  of 
the  Du  Paty  de  Clam  decree,  which  was  countersigned  by  the 
President  notwithstanding  its  inadvisability?  It  cannot  be 
supj^wsed  that  the  Constitution  wished  to  give  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  only  a  negative  status.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  not 
have  bestow^ed  on  him  his  rights  or  privileges,  or  rendered  him 
amenable  to  a  charge  of  high  treason.  You  cannot  imiieach  the 
unimpeachable.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  character,  which 
Taine  declared  is  the  spring  of  all  action,  public  or  private. 
Another  and  recent  historian  of  the  English  attributes  our 
superiority  to  that  virtue.  He  tells  us  that  the  reason  why 
the  machinery  of  government  works  on  the  whole  so  well  in 
England  is  because  of  character  and  nothing  else.  Character  is 
wanted  in  functionaries  who  crowm  the  edifice  of  the  French 
Republic,  character  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Ministers  when 
they  are  merely  devices  for  securing  a  majority  at  the  polls, 
character  to  express  public  opinion,  character  to  interpret  in  a 
broad  national  sense  the  real  convictions  of  the  French  people. 

It  has  been  said  wdth  truth  that,  as  the  Presidential  mandate 
is  for  seven  years,  and  the  Parliamentary  for  four,  the  President 
outlives  the  party  influences  w'hich  put  him  in  office.  It  is  a 
further  proof  that  wdth  independence  and  a  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  his  prerogatives,  a  man  could  invest  with  dignity  and 
pow'er  the  position  designed  for  him  by  Thiers,  Gambetta,  and 
Wallon. 

The  duty  of  the  Congress  at  Versailles  was  to  enhance  the  office. 
I'nless  it  succeeded  in  doing  this,  the  glamour  had  departed 
for  ever.  If  the  new  President  had  been  fearful  of  exercising; 
his  rights,  then  the  peojde  would  have  been  confirmed  in  their 
opinion  that  the  office  is  derisory.  A  fresh  disillusionment  might 
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be  attended  by  drastic  results.  We  return  even  to  the 

days  when  the  Kadicals  inscribed  on  their  programme  the  abolition 
of  the  Presidency  with  the  Senate.  The  governors  of  the  country 
are  warned  by  many  signs  never  again  to  elect  the  obscure 
favourite  of  a  coalition  w'ho  is  likely  to  be  received  either  with 
the  pornrnes  cuites  of  camelots  du  Hoi,  or  wdth  the  still  more 
humiliating  indifference  of  Parisian  badaiuls.  The  former  was 
M.  Loubet’s  experience,  and  not  the  least  of  his  claims  to 
recognition  is  the  courage  with  which  he  supported  this  and  similar 
insults,  under  the  pretext  of  “Panama”  or  “Dreyfus,”  during 
three  years  of  his  septenary. 

The  President  must  be  really  representative  of  the  country, 
reallv  the  apex  of  the  monument,  not  merely  the  vassal  of 
I’arliament.  We  cannot  too  often  assert  that  the  constitution 
of  1875  has  given  the  country  an  executive  of  adequate  scope  and 
authority.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  President 
should  be  an  automaton,  but  every  reason  why  he  should  be  a 
man.  Lamartine  protested  that  a  Republic  had  as  much  need 
of  government  as  a  Monarchy.  These  words,  uttered  in  1848, 
provoked  incredulous  smiles;  but  since  that  period,  France  has 
become  convinced  that  the  people  need  a  firm  hand  whatever  the 
regime. 

If  we  examine  into  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  the  Presidential 
role,  we  shall  find  it  is  rather  the  insufficiency  of  the  occupant 
of  the  post  which  it  is  necessary  to  change.  We  shall  feel  that 
Casimir-Perier  was  a  victim  of  himself,  victim  of  his  natural 
pride,  which  disdained  assertion  of  his  position.  And  yet  he 
arrived  with  the  reputation  of  a  fighting  President.  Dn  the 
morrow  of  his  election,  Forain  drew  one  of  his  celebrated 
cartoons  representing  a  deputy  and  a  workman  in  conversation. 
Says  the  deputy:  “Ah,  my  friend,  the  Tree  of  Tjiberty  has 
produced  a  bludgeon  !  ” 

If  we  take  the  case  of  Grevy,  we  have  no  more  warrant  for 
assuming  that  it  was  typical.  He  was  reproached  for  intervening 
actively  in  general  politics,  and  even  in  the  quarrels  of  parties; 
but  this  supposed  defect  did  not  prevent  his  election  for  a  second 
term.  No  doubt  he  made  mistakes — for  errors  are  inseparable 
from  humanity — but  the  country  prefers  activity  with  indi¬ 
viduality  to  the  impassivity  which  has  reigned  at  the  Elysee 
during  the  past  fourteen  years.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Grew 
actually  obliged  the  Chamber  to  revoke  a  decision  made  in  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours.  Even  i\I.  Tjoubet,  whose  ])ersonal 
courage  was  not  completed  by  constitutional  boldne.ss,  showed 
his  preference  by  declaring  that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  (who  was 
about  to  resign)  had  served  the  country  with  a  brilliancy  that 
had  never  been  surpassed. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  really  great  powers  belong 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Republic.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  give  them  force.  It  is  invidious  to  deal  with  persons  in 
such  a  question  and  say  this  man  is  representative  and  the  other 
is  not;  at  the  same  time,  in  a  country  like  France,  where  a 
Republican  aristocracy  has  grown  up,  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  find  men  imbued  with  those  qualities  of  courage,  devotion, 
perspicacity,  brilliance,  and  personal  authority  necessary  to  incar¬ 
nate  the  national  genius.  Yet  one  must  take  into  account  the 
ever-present  fear  of  Csesarism.  Having  regard  to  her  history,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  France  should  hesitate  to  place  a  man  of 
outstanding  personality  in  the  position  of  jxiwer.  She  has  seen 
a  Prince-President  converting  himself  into  an  Emperor,  and, 
again,  she  has  suspected  a  President  of  playing  the  role  of  a 
General  INIonk  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  Restoration.  In 
country  parts  you  will  still  find  a  tendency  to  believe  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  Bonaparte  again  occupying  the  throne.  Hopes  in  that 
direction  are  strengthened  by  the  undoubted  set  towards 
Nationalism,  as  well  as  by  the  impatience  with  the  present 
parliamentary  system,  as  evidenced  by  the  desire  to  institute 
proportional  representation,  which  would  give  to  minorities  their 
proper  place  in  the  Chamber.  Yet  we  may  be  deceived  by 
superficial  signs;  the  true  temper  of  the  French  people  is  more 
and  more  Republican.  But  the  Republic  must  continue  to  take 
unto  itself  the  respectable  elements  of  the  country,  to  resist  all 
invitations  to  persecute  the  Church ;  it  must  enforce  discipline 
among  civil  servants  and  maintain  an  unruffled  and  dignified  front 
before  the  menaces  of  the  enemy.  It  must  be  conscious  of  its  past, 
consistent  in  its  rectitude,  and  continue  to  be  the  standard- 
bearer  of  peace  and  civilisation,  the  foyer  of  intellect  and  the 
arts,  bearing  manfully  and  without  fear  the  great  burden  of 
military  service  which  alone  renders  the  country  safe  from  an 
implacable  foe. 

Happily,  without  straining  the  constitution  to  its  limits,  it 
has  in  it  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  full  play  and  full 
growth  to  the  better  instincts  and  natural  genius  of  the  French 
people.  For  the  past  year,  “the  nation  of  pure  intellect,”  as 
George  Meredith  called  her,  has  been  governed  by  a  Ministry 
which  contained  men  of  the  brilliance  of  Poincare,  Briand. 
Yfillerand,  and  Delcassth  a  quartette  of  brains,  integrity,  and 
administrative  cajiacity  unsurpassed  by  any  country.  Let 
France,  therefore,  continue  resolutely  to  set  her  house  in  order, 
the  house  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  founders  of  the  Third 
Republic,  instead  of  looking  feverishly  for  new  quarters  where 
she  may  be  worse  lodged  than  under  the  present  sign. 

Charles  Dawb-\rn. 
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In  the  scene  in  Browning’s  drama  where  the  wily  Commissary  of 
the  Florentine  Eepublic  is  discussing  with  his  Secretary  the 
propriety  of  getting  sentence  passed  on  Luria,  he  breaks  off  in 
his  argument  to  notice  a  rough  sketch  “on  the  wall  of  the 
tent  ’’  : — 

Braccio.  Did  he  draw  that? 

Sec.  With  charcoal,  when  the  watch 

Made  the  report  at  midnight;  Lady  Domizia 
Spoke  of  the  unfinished  Duomo,  you  remember; 

That  is  his  fancy  how  a  Moorish  front 

Might  join  to,  and  complete,  the  body — a  sketch^ — 

And  again  where  the  cloak  hangs,  yonder  in  the  shadow. 

Braccio  carelessly  commends  the  sketch  at  first ;  but  in  the  end 
it  serves  as  a  symbol  for  the  condemnation  and  extermination  of 
the  Moorish  commander-in-chief  ; — 

“A  Moorish  front  ill  suits  our  Duomo ’s  body: 

Blot  it  out — and  bid  Luria ’s  sentence  come.” 

Braccio  had  penetration  enough  to  recognise  that  there  was  a 
certain  analogy  between  architectural  and  racial  distinctions. 
That  Luria  should  permanently  take  his  place  as  a  kind  of  figure¬ 
head  to  the  Florentine  Eepublic  was  as  incongruous  as  that 
Arnolfo  di  Lapo’s  church  (for  the  scene  seems  to  be  laid  before 
Brunelleschi  had  taken  the  dome  in  hand)  should  have  a  Moorish 
facade. 

Which  things  are  an  allegory,  not  inapplicable  to  the  question 
so  much  debated  recently  in  the  Press  as  to  the  architectural 
treatment  of  the  new'  Anglo-Indian  city  of  Delhi.  The  building 
up  of  our  Empire  in  India  is  perhaps  the  greatest  thing  that 
England  has  ever  accomplished.  Arising  in  the  first  instance 
out  of  almost  fortuitous  circumstances — out  of  mere  sporadic 
efforts  to  defend  a  small  commercial  station  against  the  raids  of 
semi-barbaric  bandits,  it  has  developed  into  a  beneficent  rule  over 
a  vast  country  peopled  mainly  by  tw'o  races  of  mutually  exclusive 
faiths,  naturally  aliens,  held  in  union  by  the  stronger  hand  of 
the  jieople  who  came  there  as  merchants  and  remained  as  rulers. 
The  historv  of  the  development  of  “Calicut”  into  Calcutta  reads 
like  a  romance,  and  a  romance  whose  pages  are  thickly  strewn 
with  the  records  of  heroes  and  of  heroic  actions.  France,  too,  had 
her  great  men  in  the  struggle  :  the  astute  and  far-seeing  Dupleix, 
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and  the  noble  Admiral  Labourdonnais,  whose  life  she  shortened 
by  ingratitude,  tardily  atoned  for  by  naming  a  Paris  Avenue  after 
him;  and  more  than  once,  as  readers  of  Orme’s  detailed  and 
impartial  history  know,  it  was  almost  a  toss-up  whether  the 
peninsula  of  India  should  ultimately  be  ruled  from  Calcutta  or 
from  Pondicherry.  But  eventually  the  French  scale  kicked  the 
beam,  and  it  was  left  to  England  to  build  u])  a  new  Government 
in  India  ;  to  provide  law  and  justice,  roads  and  railroads,  reservoirs 
and  irrigation  systems,  and  to  establish  a  seat  of  government, 
with  its  necessary  buildings,  appropriate  or  inappropriate,  but 
obviously  and  patently  European.  And  now  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  shifted  to  the  proximity  of  an  ancient  Mogul  capital, 
a  procedure  which  includes  putting  a  new  architectural  front  to 
our  edifice  of  Empire.  And  some  of  those  who  do  not  jierceive, 
as  Braccio  did,  that  racial  and  architectural  instinct  go  together, 
are  raising  a  cry  for  a  iNIoorish  front  to  our  Duomo ;  in  other 
words,  that  we  should  do  what  no  other  conquering  race  ever 
did,  viz.,  adopt  or  adapt  the  architectural  style  of  our  Indian 
subjects,  or  one  section  of  them. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  amid  all  the  benefits  we  have 
brought  to  India,  the  one  thing  we  did  not  bring  was  Art; 
naturally,  for  during  the  period  when  most  of  the  Empire¬ 
building  went  on  we  had  none  to  bring.  During  the  latter  years 
of  our  reign,  however,  we  have  been  giving  them  something 
else  ;  we  have  been  giving  them  art-education — as  understood  at 
South  Kensington.  The  art-schools  in  England  were  established 
in  the  hope  of  reviving  a  taste  and  a  power  of  design  in  decora¬ 
tive  art,  which  once  existed  in  England  and  seemed  to  have  died 
out ;  nor  has  this  effort  been  entirely  fruitless.  But  to  take  the 
system  into  a  country  which  has  itself  a  splendid  tradition  in 
decorative  art  was  absurd  ;  our  object  should  have  been  to  give 
the  greatest  encouragement  and  opportunity  to  the  artists  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  surprising  to  read  complaints  from  some  of 
those  who  know  India  well  that  this  system  of  administrative  art- 
teaching  has  had,  and  is  having,  a  deadening  effect  on  the  native 
arts  of  the  country;  in  fact,  that  we  are  South-Kensingtonising 
India.  With  the  criticisms  that  have  been  urged  against  this 
system  I  am  entirely  in  agreement.  It  is  a  system  which  must, 
if  carried  far  enough,  have  the  result — which  is  said  to  have 
already,  to  some  extent,  had  the  result — of  killing  native  art.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  argument  covers  the  whole 
question  of  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  New  Delhi.  A 
critic  who  took  iq)  the  subject  in  The  Times,  and  has  returned 
to  it  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  has  fallen  into  this  error.  He 
does  not  see  how  much  larger  and  more  complicated  is  the 
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question  as  soon  as  you  come  to  consider  iiiiix)rtant  new  buildings 
for  European  occupation.  The  development  of  the  New  Delhi 
is,  he  says,  a  unique  opportunity  for  establishing  “a  sounder 
principle  of  architectural  design  in  Government  buildings  through¬ 
out  India.”  He  does  not  explain  exactly  what  he  means  by  a 
sounder  principle,  but  we  may  gather  the  meaning  from  the 
succeeding  sentence  : — 

“If  architectural  styles  are  wholly  based  on  the  more  or  less  mechanical 
innovations  of  foreign  models,  it  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that  the 
same  Philistine  influence  will  permeate  all  the  crafts  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  architecture,  and  tend  to  destroy  their  artistic  vitality.” 

By  “foreign  models”  he,  of  course,  means  foreign  to  India; 
the  conclusion  being  that  if  we  are  to  encourage  native  crafts  we 
must  begin  by  designing  our  new  buildings  in  a  native  style. 
The  word  “  Philistine  ”  forms  a  sort  of  stone  very  easy  to  throw 
at  anything  you  do  not  like  in  architecture ;  but  it  may  be 
admitted  that  there  has  been  Philistinism  enough  in  Anglo-Indian 
architecture  during  the  period  when  almost  all  buildings  were 
carried  out  by  the  engineers  of  the  Public  Works  Department, 
with  whom  nothing  was  of  consequence  except  sound  construc¬ 
tion  and  suitable  planning — and  not  always  the  latter  element ; 
and  there  was  perhaps  an  even  worse  kind  of  Philistinism  in  the 
architectural  pretentiousness  of  such  a  production  as  the  Bombay 
railway  station,  of  which  Anglo-Indians  were  so  tremendously 
proud  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  and  which  is  really  a  florid 
example  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  in  England  we  used  to  call 
“Manchester  Gothic”  ;  not  only  objectionable  as  bad  Gothic,  but 
also  on  the  broader  ground  that  Gothic  in  any  form,  an  architec¬ 
ture  which  developed  under  northern  skies,  is  quite  unsuitable 
to  a  climate  of  fierce  sunlight.  So  far  we  may  accept  the  charge 
of  Philistinism.  But  the  critic  referred  to,  like  most  amateurs, 
thinks  of  architecture  as  detail,  and  entirely  forgets  that  the  basis 
of  all  architecture  is  plan,  and  in  ignoring  that  misses  a  main 
point  in  the  question.  No  native  architect,  we  may  be  certain, 
can  plan  a  large  building  in  a  manner  suitable  for  European 
occupation  and  European  methods  of  business.  Buildings  for  an 
English  Government  must  inevitably  be  planned,  at  least,  by 
European  architects.  Then,  having  settled  the  plan,  are  they  to 
carry  up  the  buildings  on  Indian  lines,  in  order  to  encourage 
native  craftsmanship?  And  if  so,  which  type  of  Indian  architec¬ 
ture  is  to  be  followed,  the  Mogul  type  or  one  of  the  Hindu  types? 
Both  belong  to  the  country,  and  they  are  as  different  as  light 
from  darkness.  But  supposing  the  type  agreed  upon,  what  would 
the  proceeding  amount  to?  Why,  exactly  what  the  critic  referred 
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to  has  condemned,  “the  mechanical  imitation  of  foreign  models.” 
It  is  only  the  same  thing  occurring  the  reverse  way ;  it  would 
mean  that  English  architects  would  be  employing  themselves  in 
mechanical  imitation  of  the  beautiful  Mogul  type  of  architecture 
(for  the  idea  of  imitating  Hindu  architecture  may  be  dismissed 
as  preposterous) ,  and  the  whole  thing  would  result  in  an  outbreak 
of  sham  Orientalism. 

What  the  occasion  really  gives  opportunity  for  we  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  suggest  just  now,  but  may  first  refer  to  the  important 
protest  made  by  an  eminent  architect.  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  on 
somewhat  different  grounds.  He  says  it  is  significant  of  the 
chaotic  state  of  modern  art  that  the  first  question  arising  out  of 
the  scheme  for  the  new'  capital  at  Delhi  is  that  of  the  choice  of 
an  architectural  style ;  that  when  a  man  sits  down  to  write  a 
book  he  does  not  consider  w'hether  it  shall  be  in  the  style  of 
Swift,  Carlyle,  or  Macaulay;  while  to  claim  the  same  liberty  for 
the  architect  is  the  worst  of  heresies.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  this ;  but  the  cases  are  not  quite  parallel.  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  not  so  personal  an  art  as  literature ;  it  inevitably  ow'es 
a  good  deal  to  tradition ;  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  traditional 
element  is  an  important  part  of  the  strength  and  the  influence  of 
architecture  ;  it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  it ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Jackson  w'ould  hardly  deny  that  there  is  plenty  of  the  traditional 
element  in  his  own  architecture.  No  man,  in  fact,  can  sit  down 
and  invent  a  new'  architecture.  But  the  point  which  Sir  Thomas 
Jackson  has  raised  seems  also  to  be  somew'hat  beside  the  real 
question.  The  question  to  be  decided,  in  regard  to  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment  city  in  India,  is  not  so  much,  what  style  are  we  to  employ? 
But,  are  we  to  build  as  Englishmen  or  as  Orientals?  And  to  that 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  but  one  rational  reply. 

We  in  India  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  Bomans  in 
the  countries  which  they  conquered  and  annexed ;  and  what  their 
practice  was  we  know  well  enough.  Wherever  the  Eoman  eagles 
went  there  arose  the  Eoman  columnar  temple  and  the  Eoman 
triumphal  arch — alike  at  Nimes,  at  Timgad,  or  at  Baalbec. 
Similarly,  wherever  Mohammedan  conquest  went,  its  visible 
symbol  was  the  mosque  in  the  Saracenic  style ;  not  quite  so 
uniform  as  the  Eoman  architecture  in  foreign  lands,  because  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  w’ere  more  racially  mixed  and  their  type 
of  architecture  therefore  not  quite  so  distinctly  defined ;  it  took 
upon  it  something  of  the  colour,  so  to  speak,  of  the  country  into 
which  it  penetrated  ;  it  varied  a  little  in  Egypt,  in  Africa,  in 
India,  and  in  Spain;  but  the  main  type  was  always  ke])t  to.  It 
is  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  it  should  be  so.  A  con¬ 
quering  nation,  erecting  buildings  for  its  own  use  on  a  foreign 
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soil,  brings  its  own  architecture  with  it ;  builds  as  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  build  at  home. 

That  was,  of  course,  what  we  did  in  our  earlier  Government 
buildings  in  India  ;  and  —the  critic  on  the  other  side  may  reply — 
wretched,  dull,  commonplace  architecture  it  was.  True ;  but  at 
home  it  was  equally  so  at  that  time.  That  reproach  can  hardly 
be  brought  against  it  now  ;  not  against  the  best  of  it,  at  all  events. 
English  architecture  has  advanced  immensely  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  We  have  been  through  our  modern  Gothic  fever 
and  got  over  the  effects ;  and  we  seem  now  to  have  settled  down 
towards  a  new  phase  of  that  form  of  architecture,  so  peculiarly 
suited  to  modern  needs  and  modern  life,  which  had  its  foundation 
in  the  Italian  Eenaissance,  and  which  Fergusson  not  inaptly 
characterised  as  “the  architecture  of  common  sense”;  we  might 
add  also,  that  it  is  emphatically  the  architecture  of  a  cultivated 
society.  The  conclusion  therefore  would  be,  if  there  are 
important  Government  buildings  to  be  erected  at  Delhi,  build  at 
Delhi  as  you  would  build  in  London,  only — with  due  regard  to 
the  difference  of  climate.  There  is  where  the  real  opportunity 
comes  in  for  something  new  in  architectural  design  and  detail. 
Plan,  and  forms  of  roofing,  would  have  to  be  modified  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  great  heat.  A  bright  sun  would  give  occasion  and 
excuse  for  a  more  delicate  and  refined  treatment  of  detail,  such 
as  would  be  ineffective  in  the  English  climate;  in  fact,  the 
Renaissance  type  of  architecture  is  really  more  fitted  to  be 
effective  under  a  bright  sky  than  under  a  dull  one.  Local 
materials  would  afford  new  effects  of  texture  and  colour,  and  the 
presence  of  Oriental  vegetation  might  very  well  suggest  interest¬ 
ing  and  piquant  variations  in  decorative  detail ,  without  destroying 
what  ought  to  be  the  prevalent  English  character  of  the  architec¬ 
ture.  Such  an  architecture,  distinguished  also  by  that  refined 
and  carefully  considered  profiling  of  mouldings  which  is  one  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  a  civilised  architecture,  and  is  hardly 
ever  found  in  Oriental  architecture,  w^ould  be  a  far  more  suitable 
architectural  expression  of  our  position  in  India  than  could  be 
]iroduced  by  an  arbitrary  and  self-conscious  assumption  of 
Orientalism. 

H.  He.athcote  Statham,  F.E.I.B.A 


THE  EXPLOSION  OF  WORLDS.^ 


We  often  read  about  the  explosion  of  worlds.  Some  have 
accounted  for  the  asteroids  with  the  theory  that  they  are  the 
fragments  of  a  world,  which,  from  some  unknown  cause,  has  been 
exploded  in  its  orbit.  Many  have  thought  that,  perhaps,  at  some 
future  time,  when  the  seas  shall  be  drunk  up  into  the  cracked  and 
thickened  crust  of  the  age-shrunken  earth,  and  the  volcanoes— 
those  vents  of  the  fiery  interior — shall  have  become  choked  and 
extinct ,  the  pent-up  gases  generated  from  the  descending  moisture 
by  the  still  great  internal  heat  may  actually  explode  the  old  earth 
like  a  veritable  bombshell. 

But  this  can  never  happen. 

In  1883,  Krakatoa,  a  sleepy  old  volcano  on  a  small  island  in 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  separating  Java  and  Sumatra,  began  to 
show’  marked  signs  of  uneasiness.  The  quaking  earth  opened 
enormous  fissures  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  around  her,  down 
which  rushed  vast  Niagaras  of  water.  Then  the  fissures  closed, 
confining  the  engulfed  flood  in  the  hot  subterranean  depths. 
Quickly  the  water  was  converted  into  steam,  the  steam  into  its 
dissociated  gases,  without  room  for  expansion.  In  other  words, 
the  water  was  heated  to  incandescence  within  practically  its  own 
volume,  exerting  a  pressure  equal  to  the  strongest  dynamite. 

The  great  chimney  of  Krakatoa  had  been  sealed  since  the 
memory  of  man,  barring  escape  by  that  old  vent.  Higher  and 
higher  mounted  the  pressure  under  her  huge  mass,  when,  of  a 
sudden,  there  came  a  blast  that  actually  shook  the  earth.  Never 
before  in  historic  time  had  been  such  a  shock.  The  whole  top  of 
the  old  mountain  was  blow’n  into  the  sky.  The  recoil  was 
distinctly  felt  clear  through  the  terrestrial  ball. 

A  vast  ocean  wave  from  Krakatoa  rolled  up  on  the  Australian 
continent,  encircled  it,  sw’ept  across  the  Pacific,  against  the 
South  American  coast,  and  rounding  Cape  Horn,  met  the  wave 
going  around  the  earth  in  the  opposite  direction ,  which  had  passed 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  two  halves  of  the  great  tide,  joining  forces,  rushed  up  the 
Atlantic,  even  to  the  coast  of  France  and  the  British  Isles.  This 
was  the  greatest  tidal  wave  ever  known. 

The  enormous  atmospheric  wave  set  up  by  the  Krakatoan 
explosion  travelled  at  the  tremendous  velocity  of  sound — seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour — and  is  known  to  have  encircled 
the  earth  three  times. 

(1)  Copyright  1912  by  the  Perry  Mason  Co.  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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It  is  estimated  that  Krakatoa  discharged  into  the  sea  during 
that  eruption  as  much  earthy  matter  as  the  muddy  Mississippi 
Itiver  discharges  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  There  was  also  so  vast  a  quantity  of  such  fine 
volcanic  dust  blown  into  the  atmosphere  that  there  was  enough 
in  suspension  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  make  a  pyramid  twice  as 
hif^h  as  the  Washington  monument.  For  two  years  enough  of 
this  fine  dust  remained  in  the  atmosphere  to  give  a  peculiar  rosi' 
tint  to  the  sunsets. 

This  great  cataclysm  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  premonition  of 
the  pent-up  forces  that  may  some  day  disrupt  the  earth  itself. 

Let  us  examine  into  the  underlying  principles  that  must  guide 
us,  in  spite  of  fancy’s  stimulating  predictions,  which  give 
pleasing  play  to  the  imagination. 

An  explosive  compound  is  a  body  consisting  of  a  combustible, 
combined,  either  mechanically  or  chemically,  with  oxygen,  or  an 
oxidising  element  sufficient  for  its  self-combustion  without  the 
need  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

.\mong  the  most  powerful  high  explosives  are  nitrogelatin  and 
picric  acid,  both  having  a  density  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
that  of  water,  and  the  products  of  their  combustion  are  nearly  all 
gaseous ;  while  the  products  of  combustion  of  ordinary  black  gun¬ 
powder,  for  example,  are  less  than  half  gaseous.  Actually,  about 
fifty-four  j>er  cent,  of  the  products  of  combustion  of  black 
gunpowder  is  solid  matter,  which  makes  the  smoke. 

The  energy  that  a  high  explosive  is  capable  of  exerting  depends 
upon  the  volume  of  gases  liberated  and  the  temperature  to  which 
the  heat  of  reaction  is  capable  of  raising  the  gases,  thereby  giving 
them  high  expansive  force. 

The  exact  temperature  of  the  gases  liberated  by  a  high  explosive 
at  the  instant  of  detonation  is  not  absolutely  known,  but  may  he 
approximated  by  chemical  determinations.  Neither  is  the  amount 
of  pressure  known  with  absolute  certainty  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
nitroglycerin,  nitrogelatin,  and  picric  acid,  when  detonated  in  a 
confined  space,  are  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  somewhere 
between  three  hundred  thousand  and  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Assuming  the  average  density  of  the  earth-crust  to  be  five  times 
that  of  water,  and  assuming  that  it  has  an  average  thickness  of 
fifty  miles,  it  exerts  a  pressure  at  that  depth  of  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  and  if  the  crust  be 
a  hundred  miles  thick,  then  the  pressure  is  more  than  a  million 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  certainly  in  excess  of  the  expansive 
force  exerted  by  the  most  powerful  high  explosive. 

Therefore  any  quantity  of  high  explosive  detonated  under  the 
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crust  of  the  earth  would  not  be  able  to  lift  the  overlying  mass  of 
rock.  Hence  we  know  that  no  world  the  size  of  the  earth  can 
ever  explode  from  its  own  pent-up  internal  forces. 

But,  as  the  earth  goes  on  cooling  and  shrinking,  will  it  not 
some  time  crack  and  crumble  into  fragments,  to  become  a  group 
of  asteroidal  bodies  scattered  along  its  orbit,  or  a  flock  of  meteors 
to  be  dispersed  in  space? 

Now,  the  earth’s  crust  can  never  crack  deeper  than  a  few 
miles,  probably  not  more  than  a  thousandth  part  of  its  diameter. 
At  a  depth  of  eight  miles,  the  pressure  is  more  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  under  this  pressure  the  hardest 
granite  will  flow. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  earth  be  considered  as  a  solid  all 
the  way  through,  or  as  consisting  of  a  great  molten  interior  with 
a  relatively  thin  crust  upon  it,  for  solid  rock  and  molten  lava 
behave  the  same  at  depths  of  a  few  miles.  Granite  would  flow 
like  a  fluid  at  a  depth  of  fifty  miles,  and  the  earth  is  four 
thousand  miles  in  radius.  If  the  molten  interior  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  removed  and  the  space  filled  with  air  under  a  pressure 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  crust,  this  air,  were  it  not  to  liquefy, 
would  immediately  under  the  crust  have  a  density  greater  than 
that  of  gold. 

Several  years  ago,  in  an  article  on  the  philosophy  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  I  asked  and  answered  this  question  : 

If  two  tempered  solid  steel  balls  the  size  of  the  eai’th,  hard  as 
the  harveyized  face  of  arniourplate,  were  to  be  taken  in  two 
Jovian  hands  and  placed  gently  together  in  space  and  released, 
what  would  happen? 

They  would  behave  exactly  as  though  they  were  liquid,  and 
would  fall  together  and  coalesce  with  each  other  like  two  great 
drops  of  water,  and  the  highest  prominence  or  mountain  on  the 
new  globe  thus  formed  could  not  have  a  height  of  fifty  miles, 
because  it  would  flatten  out  under  its  own  weight. 

Our  ideas  of  force,  mass,  motion,  space  and  time,  are  but 
'relative,  and  are  formed  from  our  associated  terrestrial  experi-* 
ences.  While  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  mechanism  of  the 
skies  may  give  pleasing  play  to  the  imagination,  by  the  attempt 
to  compare  the  small  things  that  we  know  and  feel  with  things 
too  vast  to  feel  or  know,  still  we  can  never  hope  actually  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  true  magnitude  of  celestial  dynamics. 

Smokeless  gunpowder,  as  now  made,  is  not  a  powder,  but  a 
hard  and  horn-like  material,  made  into  grains  of  considerable 
size.  Our  American  smokeless  powder,  which  is  made  in  the 
form  of  multi-perforated  cylinders,  burns  in  a  cannon  at  the  rate 
of  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  the  sixtieth  of  a  second,  or 
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at  the  rate  of  about  four  inches  per  second,  while  a  high  explosive 
burns  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  a  second — an  enormous 
velocity,  surely. 

Suppose  some  celestial  anarchist  should  waylay  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  and  as  it  passed,  explode  behind  it  a  huge  bomb  equal 
to  the  earth  in  size.  What  would  be  the  result?  If  the  bomb 
were  detonated  from  one  side,  it  would  take  half  an  hour  for  the 
explosive  waves  to  pass  through  it ;  in  other  words,  it  would  take 
half  an  hour  for  the  bomb  to  explode,  and  in  that  time  the  earth 
would  have  travelled  away  from  the  bomb  a  distance  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  miles. 

Suppose  the  inter-planetary  space  of  our  solar  system  were  to 
be  filled  with  an  explosive  gas  capable  of  being  detonated  and 
consumed  with  the  speed  of  dynamite,  and  were  it  to  be  set  off 
immediately  behind  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  earth?  The  speed  of  the  explosive  wave,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  about  four  miles  a  second,  while  the  speed  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  is  nearly  five  times  as  great,  or  nineteen  miles  a 
second,  so  that  the  earth  would  rush  away  from  the  explosive 
wave,  pass  clear  around  the  sun,  and  meet  it  on  its  return  about 
six  months  later. 

It  would  take  nearly  a  year  for  such  a  detonative  wave  to  pass 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  If  the  sun  were  a  mass  of  dynamite 
it  would  require  about  two  and  a  half  days  for  it  to  explode. 

The  radiant  energy  of  the  sun  is  estimated  at  about  twelve 
thousand  horse-power  for  every  square  foot  of  its  surface.  How 
much  dynamite  would  it  take  to  develop  one  solar  horse-power 
hour?  It  would  take  a  sphere  of  dynamite  about  one  thousand 
miles  in  diameter,  exploded  every  minute,  to  develop  an  energy 
equal  to  that  developed  by  the  great  solar  furnace,  or  sixty 
dynamite  balls,  each  one  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  exploded 
one  every  minute,  to  develop  one  solar  horse-power  hour. 

If,  then,  no  high  explosive  force  is  sufficient  to  blow  up  a 
world  the  size  of  this  earth,  can  worlds,  then,  explode?  There  is 
but  one  way  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  can  become  possessed 
of  sufficient  energy  actually  to  blow  up  or  explode,  and  it  is  by 
collisions. 

The  stars  are  flying  about  in  space  with  velocities  ranging  all 
the  way  from  five  miles  a  second  to  five  hundred  miles  a  second. 

Two  celestial  orbs,  meeting  in  head-on  collision,  each  travelling 
at  a  velocity  of  two  hundred  miles  a  second,  making  a  combined 
velocity  of  four  hundred  miles  a  second,  would,  by  the  impact,  not 
only  be  fused  and  gasified,  but  also  the  heat  generated  would  be 
sufficient  completely  to  dissociate  the  matter  of  both  into  its 
ultimate  elements,  and  to  expand  them  into  a  nebulous  haze. 
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This  is  the  way  new  suns,  new  nebulae,  and  new  stars  are 
born. 

Our  sun  is  doomed  to  extinguishment  by  the  greedy  cold  of 
surrounding  space.  Duller  and  duller  will  be  his  glow,  until 
he  shall  become  a  great  black  ball,  drifting  on  and  on  through 
infinite  seas  of  suns,  some  inconceivably  bright,  some  dim,  and 
some  also  cold  and  black  and  dead. 

The  chances  of  collision  are  small,  yet  all  suns  owe  their 
birth  to  such  chance.  Some  time,  doubtless,  our  sun  will 
encounter  another  great  celestial  mass.  Perhaps  he  will  then  be 
dead ;  perhaps  his  combatant  may  yet  be  in  the  youth  of 
brightness. 

Our  astronomers  may  one  day  discover  some  black  and  dead 
old  sun  directly  in  our  path.  As  we  near  the  monster,  there  will 
follow'  [perturbations  of  our  planets,  and  of  the  sun  itself.  Our 
celestial  orb  wdll  be  unable  to  hold  its  brood  closely  to  their  old 
familiar  orbits.  The  anxiety,  the  consternation  on  earth,  will  be 
great,  but  the  catastrophe  will  be  seen  afar  off,  for,  if  it  be 
travelling  at  the  speed  of  our  own  sun  through  space,  it  will  take 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  first  telescopic  sight 
of  breakers  ahead  before  the  collision  comes.  If  travelling  at  the 
much  higher  speed  of  some  of  the  other  suns,  say  at  the  speed 
of  tw’o  hundred  miles  a  second,  it  will  take  about  fifteen  years 
after  the  first  glimpse  of  danger  before  we  shall  be  upon  the 
breakers. 

The  energy  of  motion  converted  into  heat  plus  light  and  elec¬ 
tricity  by  the  collision,  will  be  sufficient  to  fuse,  completely  gasify, 
and  reduce  to  their  ultimate  elements,  the  entire  mass  of  both 
celestial  bodies,  which  will  expand  into  space  with  a  velocity  due 
to  the  enormous  pressures  exerted  upon  them  by  the  expanding 
pow'er  of  the  generated  heat,  but  a’lso  the  infinitely  fine  particles 
of  matter  will  be  driven  outward  by  the  pressure  or  blast  of  their 
united  light,  each  particle  repelled  from  eveiy  other;  with  the 
result  that  a  watcher  of  the  skies,  looking  through  his  telescope 
from  a  planet  circling  some  far-off  sun,  w'ill  see  a  new  star 
burst  into  view',  and  he  will  be  amazed,  and  wonder  what  incon¬ 
ceivable  energy  can  cause  the  new'  star  to  expand  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  a  second,  half  the  speed  of  light,  until  it  becomes 
a  far-flung  nebulous  fog. 


Hudson  Maxim. 
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Invalidity  Insurance. 

The  efficacy  of  the  method  of  insurance  as  a  provision  against 
the  ills  of  life — sickness,  invalidity,  unemployment,  old  age, 
death,  and  the  like — is  now  generally  admitted.  As  everyone 
is  liable  to  these  contingencies,  and  as  no  one  can  tell  before¬ 
hand  when  or  whether  they  will  affect  him  personally,  it  is 
evident  that  such  insurance  ought  to  be  general.  Self-interest 
alone  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  every  man  to  secure  himself 
by  this  means,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working 
class  do  so  through  their  friendly  societies,  their  trade  unions, 
and  other  provident  organisations,  shows  how  powerful  that 
consideration  is. 

The  voluntary  action  of  persons  in  joining  these  societies,  large 
as  its  results  have  been,  has  not  produced,  and  probably  cannot 
produce,  the  general  insurance  that  is  to  be  desired.  There  are 
some  who  cannot  join  these  bodies,  it  may  be  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  in  a  condition  of  impaired  health,  or  it  may  be  on  the 
ground  that  the  income  from  their  employment  is  not  sufficiently 
certain  and  regular  to  warrant  them  in  undertaking  to  make  the 
periodical  contribution  necessary  for  keeping  the  insurance  in 
force.  There  are  many  who  will  not  join  these  bodies,  whether 
from  fatalistic  belief  in  their  own  good  luck,  from  a  spirit  of 
reckless  sacrifice  of  the  cares  of  the  future  to  the  whims  or  the 
pleasures  or  even  the  more  urgent  demands  of  the  present,  or 
from  want  of  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-sacrifice  by 
which  alone  the  independence  of  a  worthy  manhood  can  be 
maintained. 

There  are  thus  two  problems  to  be  faced.  By  what  methods 
is  provision  to  be  made  by  those  who  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  existing  institutions — a  provision  that  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  cost  that  they  cannot  themselves  meet ;  and  by  what 
methods  of  persuasion  and  compulsion  are  those  to  be  dealt  with 
'who  will  not  avail  themselves  of  those  institutions.  These 
problems  present  difficulties  which  are  so  great  as  perhaps  to  be 
insuperable,  though  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  them  by 
the  passing  of  the  National  Insurance  Act. 

Before  discussing  that  and  other  possible  methods  of  solution 
of  these  problems,  we  propose  to  urge  that  the  principle  upon 
which  a  general  system  of  assurance  is  to  be  based  should  be 
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what  is  called  the  contributory  principle.  The  expression  is  not 
quite  satisfactory,  for  no  insurance  whatever  can  be  effected 
without  a  contribution  by  somebody — either  the  person  insured, 
or  his  employer,  or  some  other  person  acting  on  his  behalf,  or 
the  taxpayer.  It  is  understood  to  mean  a  system  by  which  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  contribution  necessary  is  at 
the  cost  of  the  person  insured,  either  directly  or  through  the 
employer  of  that  person,  and  has  an  express  relation  to  the 
amount  of  the  insurance. 

An  exception  to  the  application  of  this  principle  exists  in  the 
old  age  pension  laws  of  this  country,  of  Australia,  of  New 
Zealand,  of  France,  and  of  Denmark.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Social  Assurance  at  The  Hague  in 
September,  1910,  this  matter  was  keenly  discussed.  Dr.  V. 
Magaldi,  of  Eome ;  M.  van  Straelen,  of  Belgium;  Dr.  Baern- 
reither,  of  Vienna;  Dr.  Hjelt,  of  Helsingfors;  M.  Zahn,  of 
Munich  ;  M.  Potthohf,  of  Dusseldorf ;  and  others,  condemned  the 
system  of  free  pensions  as  being  a  form  of  assistance  rather  than 
of  assurance.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Andersen,  of  Denmark, 
defended  it,  and  urged  that  the  pension  was  not  considered  by 
the  people  to  be  a  kind  of  public  assistance,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
as  a  recompense  by  society  for  the  honest  and  industrious  workman 
unable  through  old  age  to  support  himself  by  his  owm  earnings. 

However  that  may  be,  the  system  created  by  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  cannot  now  be  disturbed  in  this  country.  There  is 
no  party  in  the  State  that  could  now  carry  a  repeal  of  that  Act, 
or  would  desire  to  do  so ;  and  those  who  most  strongly  support 
the  contributory  principle  must  admit  that  the  grant  of  free 
pensions,  under  the  limitations  imposed  by  that  Act,  to  persons 
of  seventy  years  of  age  and  upwards,  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  a  large  number  of  men  and  women,  whose  old  age,  without 
that  help,  would  have  been  spent  in  penury.  No  one  wishes  to 
repeal  it.  It  would,  indeed,  be  wrong  to  attempt  to  do  so.  The 
position,  therefore,  of  those  who  support  the  contributory  system 
is  that  they  accept  the  existing  system  of  free  pensions  to  those 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  According  to  the  old  law  maxim,  if 
fieri  non  dehet,  in  their  opinion  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done; 
factum  valet,  having  been  done,  it  must  be  maintained.  All  that 
they  can  now  do  is  to  urge  that  all  extensions  of  it,  and  all  fresh 
applications  of  insurance  methods,  should  be  contributory  for 
the  future. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  No  system  of  general 
assurance  ought  to  be  adopted  that  would  injure  the  friendly 
societies  of  the  country.  These  societies  represent  the  voluntary 
principle,  are  embodiments  of  the  instinct  of  self-government  and 
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self-reliance,  and  have  attracted  to  themselves  the  better  portion 
of  the  intelligent  and  thrifty.  According  to  the  latest  statistics, 
there  are  29,524  societies  (including  lodges,  courts,  and  other 
branches)  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  13,789,556 
members  and  £57,434,410  funds.  If  to  these  be  added  the  provi¬ 
dent  societies  of  other  kinds  (building,  co-operative,  and  trade 
societies,  &c.)  registered  at  the  Friendly  Societies  Office,  and 
the  savings  banks,  we  have  a  total  number  of  50,734  organisa¬ 
tions  for  thrift,  having  32,030,976  members  or  depositors  and 
£445,821,849  invested  funds.  There  are,  moreover,  a  vast  un¬ 
known  number  of  unregistered  bodies.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
general  scheme  ought  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  a  man  to 
select  among  these  various  organisations  that  which  best  suits 
his  own  wishes  and  his  sense  of  what  is  most  calculated  to  give 
him  the  security  that  he  desires. 

Societies  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  answer  a  variety 
of  purposes  and  provide  benefits  which  vary  according  to  local 
conditions  and  to  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  their 
members.  There  are,  however,  two  main  benefits  which  apply 
in  almost  every  case,  the  insurance  of  sick  pay  and  the  insurance 
of  a  sum  at  death.  The  usual  form  in  which  sick  pay  is  insured 
is  that  of  a  diminishing  allowance.  After  a  member  has  received 
sick  pay  a  certain  time,  his  allowances  are  reduced,  at  first  to 
half-pay  and  ultimately  to  quarter-pay. 

The  question  that  presents  itself  here  is,  can  a  scheme  of 
invalidity  insurance  be  devised  that  will  take  the  place  of  or 
supplement  the  provision  for  permanent  sickness  made  by  the 
societies  without  injury  to  those  societies?  It  is  obvious  that 
something  beyond  mere  provision  for  old  age  is  necessary. 
Invalidity  may  commence  at  an  age  much  earlier  than  any  age 
at  which  it  could  be  possible  to  suppose  that  an  old  age  pension 
should  be  granted.  It  is  true  that  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
defines  old  age  as  any  age  exceeding  fifty  years  ;  but  that  definition 
is  only  an  enabling  clause  and  has  not,  so  far  as  w’e  are  aware, 
been  adopted  by  any  thrift  organisation.  The  definition  of 
“invalidity”  adopted  in  Germany  is  “inability  to  earn  one-third 
of  the  wages  usually  earned  by  a  person  in  normal  physical  and 
mental  health  residing  in  the  same  locality  and  having  had 
similar  training,”  and  the  first  six  months  of  that  invalidity  are 
dealt  with  under  the  sickness  insurance  scheme,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  full  sick  pay  granted  by  friendly  societies  in  this 
country.  Would  such  an  arrangement  be  accepted  by  the  friendly 
societies  as  relieving  them  of  some  of  the  burden  of  half-pay 
and  quarter-pay,  and  would  it  be  accepted  by  their  members  as 
being  a  more  satisfactory  provision  for  permanent  invalidity 
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than  the  half-pay  and  quarter-pay  granted  by  their  societies? 
Again,  would  the  organisation  of  a  general  contributory  insurance 
against  invalidity  induce  persons  to  rely  upon  that  insurance, 
and  to  neglect  insuring  sick  pay  with  the  friendly  societies : 
would  it  thus  diminish  the  business  and  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  those  societies?  Under  the  German  system,  the 
assurance  of  sick  pay  is  compulsory  as  well  as  the  insurance 
against  invalidity ;  could  the  voluntary  principle  be  maintained 
in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  insurance  of  sick  pay  without 
injury  to  the  societies?  The  answer  given  to  these  questions  by 
the  National  Insurance  Act  is  to  make  the  assurance  of  sick  pay 
also  compulsory,  and  to  combine  the  two  insurances — that  against 
temporary  sickness  and  that  against  permanent  invalidity  in  one 
measure. 

The  same  statute  provides  also  for  what  may  be  called 
health  insurance,  that  is,  the  provision  of  medical  appliances, 
sanatoria,  and  the  like,  and  for  unemployment  insurance.  It 
thus  divides  itself  into  four  parts,  each  kind  of  insurance  resting 
upon  a  different  basis,  though  the  three  insurances  to  which 
Part  I.  of  the  Act  refers  are  so  ingeniously  dovetailed  together 
that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  them  separately.  We  propose, 
however,  in  the  present  article  to  dissect  from  the  provisions 
relating  to  these  heads  of  insurance,  those  relating  to  invalidity 
insurance,  of  which  the  practicability,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity, 
under  State  regulation  has  become  generally  admitted  by  students 
of  the  question. 

Invalidity  insurance  is  designated  in  the  Act  [s.  8,  (1)  (d)]  “dis¬ 
ablement  benefit,”  and  is  defined  to  mean  periodical  payments  in 
the  case  of  the  disease  or  disablement  continuing  after  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  sickness  benefit.  Sickness  benefit  continues  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twenty-six  weeks.  Disablement  benefit 
continues  so  long  as  the  person  is  rendered  incapable  of  work 
by  some  specific  disease,  or  by  bodily  or  mental  disablement  of 
which  notice  has  been  given.  The  rates  of  disablement  benefit 
as  specified  in  Part  I.  of  the  fourth  schedule  to  the  Act  are  5s. 
per  week.  The  right  to  the  benefit  ceases  when  the  insured 
person  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years,  presumably  for  the 
reason  that  he  may  be  a  person  entitled  to  the  5s.  per  week 
provided  for  by  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act,  though  that  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  case.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
estimated  that  in  the  case  of  a  male  person  joining  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  a  weekly  contribution  of  thirty-nine  fiftieths  of  a  penny 
would  provide  the  disablement  benefit ;  but  that  estimate,  like 
all  the  others  made  in  support  of  the  proposals  of  the  Bill,  is 
vitiated  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  claims  for 
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disablement  under  a  compulsory  system  of  insurance  will  be  the 
same  as  those  made  under  a  voluntary  system  of  insurance,  an 
assumption  which  may  not  be  verified.  From  the  amount  of 
disablement  benefit  will  be  deducted  any  weekly  sum,  or  the 
weekly  equivalent  of  any  lump  sum,  received  by  the  insured 
person  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  or  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability  Act.  No  insured  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
“disablement  benefit”  unless  and  until  104  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  his  entry  into  insurance  and  at  least  104  contributions 
have  been  paid  by  or  in  respect  of  him.  Where  the  disablement 
benefit  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  usual  rate  of  wages  or  other 
remuneration  earned  by  insured  persons — a  contingency  which 
is  surely  not  very  likely  to  arise — it  is  to  be  reduced  and  some 
other  equivalent  benefit  substituted  [see  s.  9  (2)  of  the  Act — a 
very  cryptic  provision].  The  disablement  benefit  for  an  un¬ 
married  woman  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  to  be  4s.  per 
week  only.  No  disablement  benefit  is  to  be  paid  to  any  person 
while  an  inmate  of  a  w’orkhouse,  hospital,  convalescent  home,  or 
infirmary  supported  by  public  authority  or  out  of  public  funds ; 
but  the  amount  may  be  applied  for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of 
his  dependants  or  to  the  local  insurance  committee,  or  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  insured  person  in  the  hospital,  home,  or 
infirmary  w-here  it  is  a  charity.  The  societies  insuring  disable¬ 
ment  benefit  may  by  a  scheme  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  substitute  another  benefit  for  it.  Disablement 
benefit  is  to  be  administered  by  approved  societies  or  by  local 
insurance  committees.  Where  a  society  has  been  authorised  to 
make  a  rule  suspending  disablement  benefit,  that  rule  is  not  to 
apply  to  medical  benefit.  Where  an  insured  person  having  been  in 
receipt  of  “  sickness  ”  benefits  [s.  8  (5)]  recovers  from  his  disable¬ 
ment,  any  subsequent  disablement  is  to  be  treated  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  disablement  until  twelve  months  have  elapsed 
and  fifty  weekly  contributions  have  been  paid.  (This  clause 
appears  to  be  badly  drawn.)  A  society  finding  itself  in  a 
deficiency  of  funds  at  any  valuation  may  increase  that  period 
[s.  38  (1)  (b)].  An  alien  man  will  only  be  entitled  to  seven- 
ninths  and  an  alien  woman  to  three-fourths  of  the  disablement 
benefit,  the  contribution  of  the  State  to  that  benefit  being  with¬ 
drawn  (s.  45).  Seven-ninths  of  5s.  gives  a  fractional  result,  but  if 
the  person  is  a  member  of  an  “approved  ”  society,  that  society  may 
determine  the  rate  and  conditions  of  the  disablement  benefit. 
In  Part  II.  of  the  first  schedule  of  the  Bill  the  exceptions  to  its 
compulsory  operation  are  set  forth,  and  in  other  schedules  further 
provisions  are  made  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate 
here.  There  are  also  large  powers  given  to  the  Insurance  Com- 
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missioners  to  make  regulations  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature  in  framing  the  Act,  and  other 
elaborate  provisions  are  made  as  to  the  authorities  who  are  in 
various  ways  to  be  entrusted  with  its  working  or  to  perform 
functions  in  respect  of  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  invalidity  insurance  provided  by 
the  National  Insurance  Act  is  combined  with  the  sick-pay  in¬ 
surance  and  is  dependent  upon  it.  Could  a  scheme  of  invalidity 
insurance  be  devised  independent  of  the  sick-pay  insurance? 
An  answer  to  this  question  has  been  given  by  the  association 
formed  to  advocate  national  contributory  assurance  against 
invalidity  and  old  age,  which  has  recommended  the  following 
system  for  adoption  :  — 

(1)  One  or  more  insurance  offices  are  to  be  created  ad  hoc  by 
the  Government. 

(2)  The  insurance  is  to  be  compulsory  on  all  persons,  male 
and  female,  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  sixteenth  year,  and  are  engaged  in  work  for  salaries 
or  wages  not  exceeding  in  any  case  the  sum  of  £130  a  year,  the 
expression  wages  being  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  and  being 
intended  to  include  remuneration  for  piece-work,  indirect 
emolument,  and  remuneration  in  kind. 

(3)  The  insured  are  to  be  divided  into  five  classes  ;  — 

Class  I. ,  consisting  of  persons  whose  earnings  do  not  exceed 

£26  a  year. 

Class  II.,  consisting  of  persons  whose  earnings  exceed  £26 
a  year,  but  do  not  exceed  £52  a  year. 

Class  III.,  consisting  of  persons  whose  earnings  exceed  £52 
a  year,  but  do  not  exceed  £78  a  year. 

Class  IV.,  consisting  of  persons  whose  earnings  exceed  £78 
a  year,  but  do  not  exceed  £104  a  year. 

Class  V.,  consisting  of  persons  whose  earnings  exceed  £104 
a  year,  but  do  not  exceed  £130  a  year. 

It  shall  be  open  to  any  insured  person  to  pay  his  contribu- 
butions  in  a  higher  class  than  that  in  which  he  is  compelled 
to  insure. 

(4)  The  insurance  funds  are  to  provide  an  annuity  for  every 
insured  person  who  becomes  permanently  invalided,  permanent 
invalidity  being  defined  as  “inability  to  earn  more  than  one-third 
of  the  earnings  which  the  person  insured  would  have  earned 
if  he  or  she  had  been  in  normal  health,  when  such  inability 
has  lasted  for  more  than  twenty-six  weeks,  and  is  of  a  permanent 
nature.” 

(5)  Some  of  the  members  are  of  opinion  that  every  insured 
person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  has  com- 
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plied  with  the  prescribed  conditions,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  insurance  as  if  he  had  become  permanently  in¬ 
valided  ;  but  other  members  are  of  opinion  that  this  addition  to 
the  scheme  would  not  be  desirable, 

(6)  The  contributions  are  to  be  paid  by  weekly  instalments ; 
no  benefit  is  to  accrue  to  any  person  who  has  not  paid  at  least 
two  hundred  contributions.  One-half  of  the  contributions  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  persons  insured,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be  paid 
by  their  respective  employers.  Where  a  contribution  is  paid  in 
a  higher  class  than  the  class  in  which  the  insured  is  compelled 
to  insure,  his  employer  is  only  to  pay  one-half  of  the  compulsory 
contribution. 

(7)  Any  person  w’ho  in  any  year  fails  to  pay  ten  contributions 
shall  forfeit  the  benefit  of  all  previous  contributions. 

(8)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  payable  to  each  insured  person 
who  becomes  entitled  to  a  claim  shall  consist  of  a  fixed  amount 
payable  to  every  annuitant,  and  of  a  variable  amount  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  contributions  paid  and  upon  the  class  of 
insurance  in  which  such  contributions  were  paid  (the  sum  of 
these  two  amounts  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  calculated 
amount  ”) ;  where  any  insured  person  has  (on  the  average)  paid 
at  least  forty  contributions  during  each  year  of  insurance,  the 
annuity  shall  not  amount  to  less  than  £13. 

(9)  The  Government  is  to  assist  the  insurance  by  subsidy ; 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  this  subsidy  should 
take.  On  the  one  side  it  is  thought  that  the  Government  should 
add  a  fixed  sum  to  each  annuity  in  every  case,  whether  the  annuity 
as  calculated  in  Clause  8  exceeds  the  minimum  or  not,  and  that  the 
burden  of  making  good  any  difference  between  “the  calculated 
amount,”  plus  the  Government  grant  and  the  minimum  of  £13, 
should  fall  upon  the  insurance  funds,  and  would  accordingly  have 
to  be  allow^ed  for  on  the  computation  of  the  scale  of  contribution  ; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  considered  that  the  Government 
subsidy  should  be  limited  to  making  good  where  necessary  the 
difference  between  “the  calculated  amount”  and  the  guaranteed 
minimum;  if  the  latter  alternative  be  adopted,  no  excess  over 
“the  calculated  amount”  would  have  to  be  allowed  for  on  the 
computation  of  the  contributions. 

(10)  An  insured  person  who  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension 
under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act,  1908,  or  to  any  weekly  payment 
pursuant  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  1906,  is  to 
be  treated  as  if  such  pension  or  weekly  payment  had  been 
received  in  satisfaction  pro  tanto  of  the  annuity  to  which  he- 
or  she  is  entitled  under  the  invalidity  insurance  scheme. 

(11)  Each  insurance  office  is  to  have  power  to  apply  part 
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of  its  funds  to  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  persons  who 
but  for  such  treatment,  would  be  likely  to  become  chargeable 
as  invalids,  and  to  the  immediate  treatment  of  persons  in  receipt 
of  annuities.  Particular  importance  is  attached  to  this  feature 
of  the  scheme. 

(12)  Provision  against  temporary  sickness  is  to  be  left  to 
the  friendly  societies  and  other  voluntary  agencies,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  some  plan  of  co-operation  between  such  voluntary 
agencies  and  the  insurance  offices  to  be  established  under 
'Clause  1  should  be  considered. 

Some  points  as  to  provision  for  the  voluntary  insurance  of 
persons  not  coming  under  the  definition  of  those  on  whom  the 
scheme  is  compulsory,  and  as  to  the  method  of  dealing  with 
cases  where  the  contribution  is  omitted  to  be  paid  through  the 
illnesses  of  the  insured — were  reserved  by  the  committee  for 
further  investigation  and  consideration.  Their  recommendations 
were  put  forward  as  the  result  of  careful  thought  and  discussion 
on  the  part  of  persons  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  as  a  possible  foundation  for  future  legislation. 
The  new  Act  includes  other  forms  of  insurance  which  that  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  consider  could  suitably  or  usefully  be  embodied  in 
a  State  scheme  and  has  therefore  superseded  these  proposals,  but 
it  may  still  be  of  interest  to  place  them  upon  record,  as  showing 
the  manner  in  which,  if  the  legislature  had  been  so  advised, 
invalidity  insurance  might  have  been  dealt  with  as  a  separate 
-system . 

Edward  Brabrook. 


the  aims  and  duties  of  a  national 

THEATRES 


"With  more  generosity  than  discretion  our  chairman  has  vacated 
his  pulpit  in  my  favour  this  afternoon.  I  think  myself  a  most 
courageous  man  to  stand  here  and  speak  on  his  own  subject 
before  so  fine  a  student  and  critic  of  the  drama.  I  am  most 
heartily  in  accord  with  him  upon  all  the  fundamental  principles 
and  doctrines  that  form  the  staple  of  his  teaching  here. 
Especially  do  I  give  my  fast  adherence  to  his  constant  claim  that 
the  drama  is  first  of  all  a  popular  art ;  that  it  must  be  primarily 
addressed  not  to  students,  to  dilettanti,  to  coteries,  to  superior 
persons,  but  to  the  populace  of  its  day ;  that  in  so  far  as  it  is 
literature,  it  must  be  literature  that  is  understood  of  the  multi¬ 
tude;  that  even  the  greatest  and  most  profound  dramatist  must 
also  be  a  popular  playwright  of  his  day;  may,  indeed,  even  be 
the  hack  playwright  of  his  theatre,  as  were  Shakespeare  and 
Moliere;  to  sum  up — that  the  drama  is,  like  religion,  an  affair 
of  the  whole  people. 

I  should  not  care  to  address  you  on  any  subject  that  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  had  made  his  own.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
has  exhaustively  treated  the  subject  of  a  National  Theatre.  I 
approach  it  myself  before  this  audience  wdth  great  hesitation  and 
reluctance.  Not  that  my  ideas  are  at  all  doubtful,  or  hasty,  or 
indefinite.  Indeed  I  think  you  will  find  them  very  clear  and 
concrete.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  what  I  feel 
to  be  the  truth.  I  wull  deal  quite  plainly  and  simply  wuth  you ; 
and  so  far  as  I  can,  I  will  avoid  all  direct  affirmation,  or  magis¬ 
terial  utterance.  I  will  try  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter 
by  suggestion,  and  hint,  and  inquiry ;  leaving  you  to  find  your 
own  answers  to  the  questions  I  shall  raise. 

When  I  was  in  Boston  four  years  ago,  I  offered,  in  the  exhilara¬ 
tion  caused  by  a  friendly  banquet,  to  wager  fifty  to  one  that 
America  would  have  a  National  Theatre  before  England.  My 
wager  was  not  accepted,  so  obvious  was  it  that  America  w’ould 
be  the  first  to  have  what  may  be  called  a  National  Theatre. 
Well,  you  have  it,  a  beautiful,  dignified  building  that  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  your  city,  and  a  testimony  to  the  princely  munificence  of 
its  founders.  Unfortunately  a  National  Theatre  is  not  a  National 
Drama.  We  will  inquire  how  far  your  present  theatre,  or  any 

(1)  A  lecture  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  delivered  in  Earl  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  From  a  forthcoming  volume  of  essays  and  lectures,  TAe 
foundations  of  a  Xtitional  Drama. 
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theatre  you  may  raise,  is  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  your  maio 
purpose  when  we  have  first  inquired  what  your  purpose  was 
and  is. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  number  of  the  shrewdest  men  of 
the  shrewdest  nation  of  the  world  combined  to  spend  vast  sums 
in  an  enterprise  without  some  notion  of  what  that  enterprise 
was  intended  to  further  and  accomplish.  What  was  the  purpose 
of  building  this  magnificent  theatre  and  lavishing  these  vast 
sums  to  keep  it  working? 

Conceivably,  two  different  answers  could  be  given.  One  is, 
“The  design  of  the  enterprise  was  to  cultivate  a  very  delicate, 
refined,  exclusive  dramatic  art  that  should  give  a  social  pleasure 
to  the  upper  class,  something  akin  to  the  opera.” 

But  if  that  answer  were  the  right  one,  obviously  you  would  be 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  sources.  For  you  have 
no  repertory  of  American  social  drama  that  could  adequately 
supply  you  with  a  pleasure  of  that  sort.  And,  therefore,  the 
native  American  drama  would  be  virtually  shut  out  from  the 
National  Theatre.  Besides,  such  a  scheme  would  be  quite 
foreign  to  the  National  American  spirit. 

The  other  answer,  which  would  probably  be  the  right  one, 
would  be  in  some  such  words  as  these  :  “  The  design  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  to  raise  the  level  of  the  drama  in  America,  and  foster  a 
school  of  national  drama.” 

Unless  I  am  supplied  with  another  explanation,  I  will  assume 
that  answer  to  be  the  right  one.  But  it  is  an  answer  which, 
stated  in  such  general  terms,  really  says  no  more  than  that  you 
have  very  good  intentions.  Let  us  inquire  very  carefully  what 
raising  the  level  of  the  drama  in  America  specifically  means,  and 
what  fostering  a  national  drama  specifically  means  in  your  present 
circumstances. 

We  have  adopted  Mr.  Brander  Matthews’  cardinal  maxim 
that  the  drama  must  always  be  a  popular  art,  an  affair  of  the 
entire  people,  sweeping  through  all  ranks  like  an  epidemic.  It 
must  be  that,  first  and  foremost.  But  if  it  is  to  have  any  more 
value  or  meaning  or  influence  than  a  Punch  and  Judy  show,  or 
a  dime  museum,  if  it  is  at  all  worth  spending  thought  and  money 
upon,  the  drama  must  be  much  more  than  that.  If  it  is  to  be 
merely  a  popular  entertainment,  why  trouble  to  foster  it  and 
spend  huge  sums  upon  it?  There  are  plenty  of  crowded  theatres 
in  New  York  and  London  to-day.  Be  sure  that  our  dear  public 
will  always  take  good  care  to  be  amused.  If  that  is  all  the 
drama  means  and  is,  it  is  surely  best  left  alone.  - 

But  it  will  be  replied,  this  enterprise  was  started  in  the  idea 
that  the  drama  does,  or  should  mean  something  more  than  an 
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empty  amusement,  or  an  empty  sensation  for  the  multitude ;  a 
thing  that  “catches  on”  for  a  few  months,  or  a  few  years,  and 
then  perishes  without  respect. 

What  then  should  a  national  drama  be  in  addition  to  being  a 
popular  amusement?  What  virtue  should  it  possess  besides  that 
of  immediately  catching  and  amusing  the  crowd? 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  shall  again  supply  us  with  an  answer. 
He  has  summed  it  up  in  a  single  sentence  that  I  have  quoted 
to  your  sister  university  :  “Only  literature  is  permanent.” 

Those  countries  and  those  periods  that  have  produced  a  national 
drama  are  those  countries  and  those  periods  where  literature 
and  the  drama  were  allied ;  where  plays  that  were  popular  in  the 
theatre  could  be  also  read  and  enjoyed  as  literature.  This 
explains  the  rarity  and  intermittency  of  national  dramatic 
periods. 

In  England  we  have  a  great  continuous  stream  of  literature 
from  Chaucer  downwards,  filling  all  the  reaches  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  divinity,  biography,  criticism,  history,  fiction,  and 
science.  But  after  the  great  Shakespearian  period,  when  the 
common  man  in  the  innyard  feasted  on  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  as 
eagerly  as  the  common  man  to-day  feasts  on  some  musical  or 
farcical  inanity — after  that  period  we  have  only  the  brilliant 
comedy  of  the  Restoration,  and  some  occasional  shoot  or  flicker 
of  literary  drama.  The  one  necessary  condition  has  been  absent. 
Literature  and  the  theatre  have  not  met  together ;  the  playgoer 
and  the  man  of  letters  have  not  kissed  each  other ;  they  have 
scarcely  been  on  speaking  terms. 

In  France  it  has  been  otherwise.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half 
there  has  been  an  alliance  between  literature  and  the  drama. 
Every  man  of  letters  is  almost  necessarily  a  man  of  the  theatre. 
Hence  great  traditions  of  authorship  have  been  established  in 
the  theatre,  and  hence  the  average  playgoer  can  find  amusement 
and  delight  in  plays  that  are  also  pieces  of  literature.  Hence 
playgoing  means  something  more  than  merely  running  to  see 
the  pretty  face  of  a  favourite  star,  or  the  funny  tricks  of  a 
comedian.  Hence  also  there  is  a  habit  of  reading  modern  plays — 
a  habit  I  take  to  be  at  once  the  sign  and  the  security  of  a  modern 
national  drama.  In  any  country  where  literature  and  the  drama 
were  in  alliance,  three-fourths  of  our  most  successful  plays  in 
England  and  America  would  never  be  heard  of.  The  other  fourth 
would  be  tolerated  and  smiled  at  as  harmless  nonsense  or 
sensation. 

Therefore,  if  you  ask  what  was  the  real  design  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  enterprise  started  two  years  ago,  it  must  have  been  this  : 
‘To  bring  about  an  alliance  between  literature  and  the  drama 
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in  America.”  Most  likely  this  exact  formula  was  not  present 
in  the  mind  of  any  of  those  who  founded  that  enterprise.  But 
will  any  other  formula  express  a  worthy,  or  even  a  possible  way 
of  raising  the  level  of  the  drama  in  America,  and  of  fostering  a 
school  of  national  drama?  I  define  literature  briefly  “as  that 
part  of  what  a  people  reads  which  remains  a  permanent  possession 
to  them,  and  does  not  grow  old  or  stale.” 

When  you  translate  the  vague  idea  of  “raising  the  level  of 
the  drama  in  America  and  fostering  a  school  of  national  drama” 
into  a  definite  scheme,  it  can  mean  nothing  more  or  less  than 
bringing  the  drama  into  alliance  with  literature.  Try  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  other  way  of  raising  the  level  of  the  drama,  and  you 
will  only  imagine  some  quite  unworthy,  vulgar,  futile,  or  transi¬ 
tory  plan,  doomed  quickly  to  end  in  ridicule  and  oblivion.  This 
alliance  between  the  drama  and  literature  is  then  your  only 
possible  aim  and  goal.  You  mean  that  America  shall  make  a 
contribution  to  the  stock  of  the  world’s  dramatic  literature.  That 
is  the  enterprise  to  which  you  have  committed  yourselves, 
whether  you  are  conscious  of  it  or  no.  Y’^ou  must  mean  that,  or 
you  mean  nothing  at  all. 

Where  this  alliance  betw^een  the  drama  and  literature  exists, 
as  in  France  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany,  the  theatre  is  indeed 
a  popular  pleasure  and  amusement ;  but  it  is  so  on  higher  and 
different  grounds  from  the  grounds  on  which  the  theatre  is  a 
popular  pleasure  and  amusement  in  England  and  in  America. 
The  kind  of  pleasure  which  a  large  class  of  playgoers  get  from 
their  native  plays  in  those  countries  is  quite  different  from  the 
pleasure  w'hich  the  majority  of  theatregoers  in  England  and 
America  get  from  their  native  plays.  And  this  is  the  reason 
that  French  people  rightly  look  with  contempt  on  the  theatre 
and  the  drama  in  England  and  America.  This  is  the  reason  that 
while  the  English  and  American  stages  are  flooded  wdth  French 
plays,  no  English  or  American  play  of  any  serious  pretensions 
is  ever  successful  in  Paris,  or  is  ever  regarded  with  anything 
more  than  a  polite,  good-natured  smile.  I  hope  then  that  you 
will  concede  to  me  that  the  only  way  of  raising  the  level  of  the 
drama  in  America  or  in  any  country  is  to  bring  it  into  alliance 
with  literature. 

Now,  let  us  go  further  and  inquire  w’hat  are  the  necessary 
underlying  conditions  in  which  such  an  alliance  can  be  brought 
about.  In  w’hat  soil,  in  what  atmosphere,  can  a  drama  that  is 
both  popular  and  literary  be  made  to  grow  and  flow'er? 

I  have  glanced  at  our  great  English  literature,' the  richest  and 
fullest  the  world  has  ever  known.  But  this  literature  is  itself 
the  expression  of  a  rich  and  varied  spiritual  and  intellectual 
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national  life ;  a  national  life  where  there  has  always  been  a  large 
surplus  of  power  and  thought  and  leisure  available  for  the  purchase 
of  those  most  precious  things  that  cannot  be  bought  with  money ; 
a  national  life,  until  these  later  generations,  always  homed  even 
to  the  poorest  cottage,  in  some  beautiful  and  remarkable  piece  of 
architecture;  always  adorned  with  many  of  the  domestic,  and 
with  some  of  the  fine  arts ;  always  providing  for  any  art,  so  soon 
as  a  mustard  seed  of  it  was  sown,  a  deep  warm  alluvium  of 
receptive  soil. 

Even  the  simplest  domestic  art,  the  art  of  making  a  copper 
kettle,  must  have  this  prepared  and  cultivated  soil.  In  the  farm¬ 
house  where  I  was  born  every  utensil,  every  piece  of  crockery, 
every  piece  of  furniture,  was  a  thing  of  beauty.  You  would  give 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  it  in  your  curiosity  shops  to-day. 

We  have  had  then  in  England  for  many  centuries  the  necessary 
underlying  conditions,  the  necessary  soil  for  the  production  of 
national  drama.  When,  in  addition  to  these  underlying  con¬ 
ditions,  we  happened  to  get  the  necessary  practical  condition, 
when  popular  taste  in  the  theatre  happened  to  jump  with  litera¬ 
ture,  we  obtained  specimens  of  national  drama  which  hold  the 
English  and  American  stage  to-day. 

We  are  perhaps  losing  many  of  the  necessary  conditions.  But 
I  have  faith  that  if  to-day  we  could  bring  the  general  body  of 
English  men  of  letters  to  some  understanding  of  the  modern 
theatre ;  if  we  could  win  them  to  active  sympathy  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  us ;  and  if  we  could  establish  national  and  municipal 
theatres  and  support  them  until  they  won  popular  comprehension 
and  favour — if  we  could  do  these  things,  then  a  modern  national 
English  drama  would  quickly  and  spontaneously  arise  in  my 
country. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  task  that  lies  before  us  in  England.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  in  any  hopeful  way  of  early  accomplishment. 
Our  English  scheme  is  being  tossed  to  and  fro  amongst  a  crowd  of 
impracticable  people  and  proposals,  and  we  are  likely  to  make 
much  laughter  for  the  ungodly  before  it  can  be  put  together  and 
made  to  work.  If  the  launching  of  a  National  Theatre  in  New 
York  has  been  followed  by  some  disappointment  and  derision 
and  a  sense  of  present  failure,  there  is,  judging  from  the  present 
outlook,  every  ground  for  fearing  that  the  launching  of  a  National 
Theatre  in  London  will  be  followed  by  a  similar  dashing  of 
hopes,  and  a  similar  chorus  of  gratified  mockery.  On  neither  side 
of  the  Atlantic  does  the  great  ideal  of  a  literary  national  drama 
housed  in  a  national  theatre  and  raising  the  whole  level  of 
theatrical  entertainment  throughout  the  country  to  some  moderate 
level  of  rational  enjoyment — in  neither  England  nor  America  does 
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this  noble  and  reasonable  ideal  appear  to  me  in  any  prospect  of 
any  immediate  fulfilment. 

There  is  always  much  comfort  in  having  companions  in  mis¬ 
fortune,  If  the  promoters  and  well-wishers  of  a  National  Theatre 
in  New  York  are  feeling  bruised  and  sore  from  the  immediate 
failure  of  their  enterprise,  let  them  watch  the  progress  of  the 
National  Theatre  movement  in  England,  and  take  cheer  in  the 
thought  that,  if  they  are  shipwrecked  on  lonely  shores  of  depre¬ 
ciation  and  neglect,  a  sister  British  ship  is  steering  straight  for 
the  same  rocks.  They  will  soon  have  companions  in  their 
misery. 

Indeed,  in  building  up  a  great  national  enterprise  of  this  kind 
there  is  sure  to  be  much  confusion  and  misunderstanding,  and  a 
large  measure  of  failure  at  the  outset. 

I  have  faith  that  in  England  our  task  may  be  ultimately  accom¬ 
plished  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  But  this  is  not  possible 
till  the  necessities  and  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  clearly  seen 
and  vigorously  handled  by  men  of  insight,  judgment,  knowledge, 
and  authority.  Till  such  men  are  in  possession  and  guidance  of 
our  national  scheme  it  is  bound  to  fail.  Our  best  hope  in  England 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  still  have  underlying  conditions  in  our 
national  life  that  are  in  some  degree  favourable  to  the  enterprise. 

I  have  already  indicated  what  those  conditions  are. 

We  are  here  at  the  very  heart  of  this  whole  matter.  If  you 
do  not  accept  what  I  affirm  about  these  underlying  conditions, 
this  prepared  soil,  as  the  first  necessity  for  any  growth  of  worthy 
national  drama,  then  every  word  I  have  spoken  must  be  without 
meaning  or  effect. 

I  will  not  ask  you  to  accept  what  I  say.  I  will  stand  aside,  and 
call  in  the  master  mind  of  modern  Europe  on  all  these  matters. 
Let  me  quote  a  passage  from  Goethe  wffiich  I  wdll  beg  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  question  to  study  again  and  again  till  they 
perceive  how  great  a  bearing  it  has  upon  the  fostering  of  a 
national  drama.  Goethe  says  : 

“If  a  talent  is  to  be  speedily  and  happily  developed  the  great 
point  is  that  a  great  deal  of  intellect  and  sound  culture  should 
be  current  in  a  nation.  We  admire  the  tragedies  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  but  we  ought  rather  to  admire  the  period  and  the  nation 
in  which  their  production  was  possible  than  the  individual 
authors ;  for  though  these  pieces  differ  a  little  from  one  another, 
and  though  one  of  these  poets  appears  somewhat  greater  and 
more  finished  than  the  others,  still  only  one  decided  characteristic 
runs  through  the  wffiole. 

“This  is  the  characteristic  of  grandeur,  fitness,  soundness, 
human  perfection,  elevated  wisdom,  sublime  thought,  pure  strong 
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intuition,  and  many  other  qualities  that  one  might  indicate. 
But  when  we  find  those  qualities  not  only  in  the  dramatic  works 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  but  also  in  lyrical  and  epic  works ; 
in  the  philosophers ;  in  the  orators ;  in  the  historians ;  and  in  an 
equally  high  degree  in  the  works  of  plastic  art  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  must  feel  convinced  that  such  qualities  did  not 
merely  belong  to  individuals  but  were  the  current  property  of  the 
whole  nation  and  the  whole  period.  Take  Eobert  Burns  :  how 
is  he  great  except  through  the  circumstance  that  the  whole 
songs  of  his  predecessors  lived  in  the  mouth  of  the  people — that 
they  were  so  to  speak  sung  at  his  cradle ;  that  as  a  boy  he  grew 
up  amongst  them,  and  the  high  excellence  of  these  models  so 
pervaded  him  that  he  had  therein  a  living  basis  on  which  he 
could  proceed  further?  Again,  why  is  he  great  but  from  this 
fact  that  his  owm  songs  at  once  found  susceptible  ears  among  his 
compatriots,  that  sung  by  reapers  and  sheaf-binders  they  at  once 
greeted  him  in  the  field,  and  that  his  boon  companions  sang 
them  to  welcome  him  at  the  ale-house  ?  ” 

Now  I  will  ask  you  to  say  how  far  these  underlying  conditions 
exist  in  your  American  national  life  to-day  ? 

In  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  you  have  some  great 
modern  masters — some  of  the  gi’eatest.  But  have  they  not 
mainly  derived  their  inspiration  and  their  mastery  from  European 
schools,  from  having  wmrked  in  a  prepared  soil? 

Painting  and  sculpture,  however,  stand  on  a  different  basis 
of  appreciation  from  the  drama.  The  judges  and  patrons  of 
painting  and  sculpture  in  any  country  are  a  few  select  persons 
with  a  more  or  less  trained  knowledge  of  those  arts.  The  judges 
and  patrons  of  the  drama  in  New  York  are  just  the  average 
swarms  in  Broadway ;  in  London  they  are  just  the  average 
swarms  in  the  Strand.  We  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  the 
drama  is  an  affair  of  the  crowd,  an  affair  of  the  whole  people. 
The  moment  the  playwright  loses  hold  of  that  fact  he  finds  him¬ 
self  a  benighted  wanderer,  a  shepherd  on  the  mountain  side  whose 
sheep  have  run  away  from  him. 

If  we  have  an  immensely  difficult  task  before  us  in  fostering 
a  national  drama  in  England,  have  you  not  a  yet  more  incom¬ 
parably  difficult  task  in  America? 

The  best  hopes  for  an  American  national  drama  lie  in  your 
eager  curiosity ;  in  the  immense,  generous  receptivity  shown  in 
the  ready  hearing  and  welcome  you  give  to  those  who  bring  you 
foreign  material  that  you  may  turn  to  account ;  in  your  large 
cosmopolitanism  of  race  and  feeling ;  in  the  high  rewards  you  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  the  best  examples  of  any  kind  of  art.  These 
are  great  national  qualities,  and  your  possession  of  them  is  a  very 
VOL.  XCIII.  N.S.  c  c 
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hopeful  sign  that  you  will  ultimately  succeed  in  developing  grea 
national  arts  of  your  own. 

Another  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  American  national  drama  is 
the  interest  taken  in  it  by  your  leading  universities.  I  must 
not  run  any  risk  of  making  our  chairman  blush,  but  I  will  say 
that  his  volumes  on  the  English-speaking  drama  are  on  the  whole 
the  soundest  and  sanest  general  contribution  to  Anglo-Att,3r^an 
dramatic  literature ;  the  most  free  from  prejudice  and  whiD,.^ 
personal  freakishness ;  the  widest  and  steadiest  in  their  o'atk, 
They  are  everywhere  in  touch  with  literature,  everywhere  in 
touch  with  humanity,  everywhere  in  touch  with  the  theatre. 

Then  in  addition  to  Mr.  Brander  Matthews’  work  here,  you 
have  the  splendid  and  unique  work  (unique  in  regard  to  university 
teaching),  that  is  being  done  by  Professor  Baker  at  Harvard,  by 
Professor  Phelps  at  Yale,  and  Professor  Clark  at  Chicago.  The 
leavening  and  fruitful  nature  of  this  work  is  scarcely  apparent 
yet.  It  will  be  apparent  in  years  to  come,  and  it  cannot  fail 
enormously  to  influence  the  future  of  the  American  drama  and 
the  American  theatre,  whatever  that  future  may  be.  These  are 
all  most  hopeful  signs. 

I  will  just  glance  at  a  symptom,  or  perhaps  a  fact,  in  your 
national  life  and  character  which  appears  to  frowm  upon  your 
hopes.  There  is  one  thing  to  note  about  dramatic  literature.  It 
is  essentially  creative,  essentially  masculine — more  so  than  any 
other  kind  of  literature.  It  must,  therefore,  have  something  of 
brutality  in  it,  however  much  this  may  be  disguised  or  concealed. 
I  will  touch  very  lightly  on  this  point.  I  will  merely  ask  you  to 
say  w'hether  there  is  not  amongst  you  a  certain  prudishness,  a 
certain  narrowness  of  view,  which  tends  to  drive  away  from  your 
literature  and  your  theatre  those  works  which  frankly  accept  the 
whole  body  as  well  as  the  whole  spirit  of  man  for  their  foundation 
and  their  substance,  and  are  a  compound  of  all  humanity?  We 
have  this  same  narrowness,  this  same  one-eyed  squint  in  England. 
It  is  a  sworn  and  eternal  enemy  to  literature.^ 

Is  not  all  the  greatest  literature  of  the  world  cunningly 
fashioned  from  an  alloy  of  body  and  spirit  ?  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  most  exquisite  jew’els  of  literature  are  wrought  from  pure 
gold  of  the  spirit.  But  these  are  not  the  greatest  things,  not  the 
supreme  things.  The  greatest  writers  of  all,  and  especia. 
great  dramatists,  instinctively  w'ork  with  this  alloy  of  oody  and 
spirit — sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  very  base  mixture  of  it.  But 
the  alloy  is  necessary  if  the  coin  is  to  get  current  and  stand  the 
constant  handling  of  everyday  circulation.  You  nannot  have  a 

(1)  The  Doncaster  Free  Library  authorities  have  lately  burned  Tom  Jones 
(January  12th,  1913). 
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igreat  literature,  especially  a  great  dramatic  literature,  unless  it 
is  forged  of  this  alloy,  human  body  and  human  spirit.  Young 
ladies’  literature  soon  dies.  Indeed  it  never  lives.  Two  little 
cameos  of  comedy  are  hung  in  my  memory  ;  Wordsworth 
admonishing  Kobert  Burns’  sons  not  to  fall  into  their  father’s 
evil  ways,  and  Mr.  Bram  Stoker  begging  Walt  Whitman  to 
yr  n  e  the  improprieties  from  his  poetry. 

.  ^turn  to  the  main  conclusion  to  which  we  were  driven  when 

.  asked  what  is  the  goal  and  aim  of  a  National  Theatre?  It 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring  the  national  drama  into  alliance  with 
the  national  literature.  No  other  aim  or  goal  is  possible  or  even 
conceivable. 

Well,  how  do  you  propose  to  bring  the  American  drama  into 
alliance  with  American  literature?  What  and  where  is  the  body 
of  American  literature  into  which  you  have  to  engraft  your  drama, 
and  there  nourish  it  till  it  becomes  a  living  member  of  a  living 
thing? 

You  have  great  American  waiters,  writers  that  have  a  place  in 
the  world’s  literature.  Will  you  ask  yourselves  how  many  of  them 
are  distinctively  American?  Like  your  painters,  have  they  not 
derived  their  mastery  and  inspiration  from  lands  where  there  w'as 
a  rich  deposit  of  literary  and  artistic  soil  ?  May  I  quote  to  you  a 
saying  of  Matthew  Arnold’s?  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
impolite  in  bringing  it  up.  I  will  risk  that.  The  greatest  literary 
critic  of  the  last  generation  said  :  “In  all  matters  of  literature 
and  art  America  is  a  province  of  England.”  That  may  not  be 
true  of  American  art,  but  is  it  not  true  of  American  literature? 
Would  it  not  be  confirmed  by  that  consensus  of  cultivated  literary 
Anglo-American  opinion  which  alone  has  authority  to  give  a 
verdict?  If  you  dissent  from  it,  will  you  not  be  obliged  to  justify 
your  dissent  by  naming  a  roll  of  American  writers  in  the  world’s 
literature,  radically  distinct  and  separate  from  the  roll  of  English 
writers ;  isolated  from  English  literature  by  reason  of  qualities 
that  have  unmistakably  sprung  from  American  soil? 

Undoubtedly  you  can  claim  one  or  two  such  writers — Mark 
Twain  and  Walt  Whitman,  for  instance.  But  these  and  any 
others  who  can  be  classed  in  the  world’s  literature  as  distinctively 
Ar>''»’'ican  are  not  in  touch  with  the  drama.  I  think  it  impossible 
*  udt  that  with  the  abundant  energy  and  youth  of  this  nation, 
its  ceaseless  and  varied  activities,  its  thirst  for  knowledge,  its 
desire  to  excel  in  literature  and  art — I  think  it  impossible  to  doubt 
that  you  will  inscribe  many  great  and  worthy  names  on  the  roll 
of  the  world’s  literature.  But  if  you  cannot  claim  to  have  a  roll 
of  distinctively  American  writers  to-day,  do  you  not  admit  my 
major  contention  that  at  any  rate  for  the  present  moment  you 
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have  not  in  your  national  life  those  underlying  conditions,  that 
prepared  soil,  in  which  alone  a  national  drama  can  grow?  I  do 
not  say  that  you  are  not  on  the  eve  of  developing  those  conditions. 
Perhaps  they  are  crumbling  and  decaying  in  England.  Perhaps 
they  are  ripening  in  America.  I  do  not  say  that  some  pene¬ 
trative  leaven  of  just,  clear  thought  and  feeling  may  not  so  work 
in  the  American  theatre  to-day  as  wholly  to  change  the  taste 
and  habits  of  your  play  going  public.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
habit.  All  the  latest  researches,  both  in  brain  science  and  in 
sociology  go  to  proclaim  that  individuals  and  communities  are 
almost  entirely  the  creatures  of  habit,  of  custom,  of  set  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting.  We  live  in  ruts  and  rabbit-holes  of  daily 
routine  and  usage.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  average  capacity  and 
formation  of  our  brains  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  and  poets.  Potentially  we  are  quite  capable  of 
their  achievements.  Only  we  haven’t  got  into  the  knack,  the 
habit  of  it.  In  Greece  they  got  into  a  habit  of  talking  philosophy 
and  carving  beautiful  statues,  and  writing  great  tragedies.  So 
they  did  it  very  well.  In  England  and  America  we  have  got  into 
a  habit  of  making  motor  cars,  and  buying  stocks  and  shares.  And 
w^e  do  it  very  well,  because  w’e  esteem  motor  cars  and  stocks  and 
shares  more  highly  than  we  esteem  philosophy  and  poetry.  Our 
dominant  and  possessive  habits  of  thought  all  run  that  way,  and 
guide,  and  colour,  and  shape  all  our  estimates  of  things. 

But  national  habits  of  thought,  national  character,  national 
conduct,  national  ways  of  looking  at  things,  may  change  very 
rapidly  in  our  new  civilisation,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Japan.  And  what  I  have  called  the  necessary  underlying  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  growth  of  a  national  drama  in  America  may 
possibly  come  into  being  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time.  At  present  I  think  your  first  inquiry  should  be  as  to  what 
area  of  this  prepared  soil  is  already  deposited  in  your  national 
life  for  your  national  drama  to  grow  in? 

Now  I  have  taken  up  so  much  time  in  searching  with  you  for 
the  aim  and  goal  of  a  National  Theatre  that  little  time  is  left  to 
speak  of  the  duties  of  a  National  Theatre.  They  are  more 
apparent  than  the  aim,  and  we  need  do  little  more  than  briefly 
run  them  over. 

The  first  duty  of  a  National  Theatre  is  obviously  to  protect  the 
commercial  side  of  the  enterprise  until  the  National  Theatre  and 
the  national  drama  are  so  firmly  established  in  popular  favour 
and  comprehension  as  to  pay  their  own  way.  That  much,  and 
nothing  more.  Wild  ideas  are  bruited  in  England  that  the 
National  Theatre  ought  to  be  perpetually  supported  by  Govern¬ 
ment  as  an  educational  institute  for  ramming  down  the  throats 
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of  playgoers  doses  and  pills  of  social,  political,  and  scientific 
theories  and  doctrines.  English  playgoers  have  already  taken  a 
sample  or  two  of  the  drugs  offered  them,  and  have  left  the  theatre 
with  wry  faces  and  sick  stomachs. 

Let  Goethe  have  another  wmrd.  He  says,  “Shakespeare  and 
Moliere  wished  above  all  things  to  make  money  by  their  theatres. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  a  theatre  than 
when  the  director  is  so  placed  that  he  can  live  on  in  careless 
security,  knowing  that  however  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  may 
fail  he  wdll  be  able  to  indemnify  himself  from  another  source.” 

A  National  Theatre  ought  to  be  liberally  subsidised  until  such 
time  as  it  has  w’on  public  favour  and  comprehension,  and  estab¬ 
lished  sound  traditions  of  authorship  and  acting.  After  that  it 
ought  to  take  care  of  itself  and  make  such  a  profit  as  will  enable 
it  always  to  tide  over  bad  seasons  and  unavoidable  misfortunes. 
If  you  say  that  it  ought  always  to  be  subsidised  to  meet  current 
expenses,  then  you  say  it  exists  for  the  purpose  of  boring  playgoers 
with  something  they  don’t  want ;  it  becomes  not  a  National 
Theatre,  but  a  National  Mausoleum  for  the  preservation  of 
defunct  specimens  of  dramatic  art. 

Another  duty  of  the  National  Theatre  is  to  provide  machinery 
for  keeping  alive  such  plays  of  literary  value  and  artistic  work¬ 
manship  as  may  not  immediately  catch  the  ear  of  the  great  public, 
but  which  yet  have  signs  of  future  life  and  growth  in  them. 

Again,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  a  National  Theatre  to  give 
constant  performances  of  the  classical  masterpieces  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  This,  in  your  case,  means  the  masterpieces  of  English 
drama.  Undoubtedly  a  great  and  high  pleasure  is  to  be  obtained 
from  watching  the  performance  of  our  standard  tragedies  and 
comedies.  But  classic  plays  are  to  be  considered  chiefly  as 
models  to  be  used  for  our  guidance  and  imitation  in  fashioning 
works  of  our  own  time.  It  is  the  living  drama  of  our  own  day 
whose  fostering  must  be  our  chief  concern.  Shakespeare’s  and 
Moliere’s  companies  were  not  employed  in  dusting  up  ancient 
masterpieces,  and  cutting  and  adapting  them  to  a  different  mode 
of  representation.  When  the  chief  public  interest  centres  round 
an  archaeological  restoration,  and  the  chief  honours  are  given  to  it, 
you  may  be  sure  there  is  only  a  very  languid  and  pulseless  living 
drama. 

Once  more,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  National  Theatre  to  give  revivals 
of  those  modern  works  of  the  last  generation  which  had  a  literary 
quality  and  which  also  drew  the  public.  The  revival  of  a  play  in 
another  theatre  and  with  new  actors  often  exposes  it  in  a  different 
light,  and  proves  it  to  have  lasting  merits  which  were  not  apparent 
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at  first.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  constantly 
draws  into  its  repertory  those  pieces  which  have  been  successfully 
produced  at  other  theatres,  and  which  have  shown  themselves 
also  to  possess  a  claim  to  rank  as  dramatic  literature.  This  is  a 
valuable  and  important  function  of  a  National  Theatre. 

Some  further  plain  duties  of  a  National  Theatre  are  :  to  put 
the  drama  into  active  sympathy  and  relation  with  all  the  other 
arts ;  to  issue  a  plain,  beautifully  printed  programme ;  to  forbid 
all  unworthy  methods  of  advertisement  and  ways  of  gaining  the 
public  ear ;  to  throw  out  feelers  and  to  draw  towards  it  all  citizens 
who  have  authority  in  matters  of  intellect,  and  science,  and 
religion,  and  literature. 

But  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a  National  Theatre  is  to  offer  a 
rigorous  apprenticeship  and  training  in  the  fine  art  of  acting ;  to 
open  a  school  where  all  that  is  best  in  the  technique  of  acting 
shall  be  taught  by  the  best  teachers ;  to  insist  that  no  actor  shall 
come  upon  its  boards  who  has  not  mastered  this  technique.  How 
can  we  have  plays  of  serious  thought  and  meaning  on  our  boards 
unless  we  have  actors  who  can  not  merely  sympathetically  appre¬ 
hend  that  meaning,  but  who  have  also  the  necessary  technique  by 
w’hich  they  can  drive  it  home  to  the  public? 

But  all  these,  and  many  other,  duties  of  a  National  Theatre  are 
so  plain  as  to  need  no  enforcement,  scarcely  even  a  mention. 
They  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  business. 

I  return,  then,  to  the  aim  and  goal  of  a  National  Theatre,  to  the 
idea  that  must  govern  the  enterprise  if  it  is  to  be  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.  May  I  restate  it  on  account  of  its  great  import¬ 
ance?  You  have  started  out  to  foster  a  school  of  American  drama 
that  as  literature  shall  meet  and  satisfy  the  judgment  of  cultivated 
Anglo-American  men  of  letters.  You  may  say  you  have  started 
out  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Then,  what  have  you  started  out 
to  do?  Conceivably,  as  I  said  at  first,  you  intended  “to  cultivate 
a  very  delicate,  refined,  exclusive  dramatic  art  that  shall  give 
a  social  pleasure  akin  to  the  opera.”  Well,  I  think  that  is  worth 
doing,  and  T  think  a  city  like  New  York  should  support  a  theatre 
of  that  kind.  It  could  probably  be  made  to  pay;  certainly  its 
upkeep  would  be  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  upkeep  of  your 
present  enteiT)rise. 

But  such  a  scheme  is  quite  distinct  from  the  aim  and  goal  of  an 
American  National  Theatre.  I  beg  you  to  take  note  of  this, 
because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  confusion  of  the  two  schemes  can 
only  bring  you  further  disappointment  and  failure.  To  support  a 
small  theatre  for  the  production  of  high-class  exotic  comedy  and 
drama  is  not  the  work  of  a  National  Theatre,  though  indirectly  it 
may  lend  valuable  aid  to  the  larger  scheme.  The  aim  and  goal 
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of  an  American  National  Theatre  can  only  be  to  bring  your 
national  drama  into  alliance  with  literature. 

Meantime,  as  a  means  to  this  end  you  have  built  a  handsome 
theatre.  Is  not  that  very  much  as  if  St.  Paul  had  begun  by 
building  Canterbury  Cathedral ,  instead  of  by  preaching  the  Gospel  ? 
Ought  you  not  first  to  get  hold  of  a  few  St.  Pauls  and  set  them 
preaching?  Does  not  the  whole  matter  of  a  National  Theatre 
need  to  be  approached  from  another  side,  and  in  a  wholly  different 
spirit?  Have  you  not  been  trying  to  impose  something  upon  your 
national  life  that  must  spring  up  from  within  it? 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  mistakes  of  management,  and  the 
very  grave  mistake  of  admitting  productions  that  should  have  no 
possible  place  in  a  National  Theatre.  But  in  the  present  condition 
of  things,  are  you  likely  to  fare  much  better  in  the  future?  If 
you  build  another  theatre  and  put  it  under  other  management, 
will  not  the  result  be  very  much  the  same  while  the  present  under¬ 
lying  conditions  remain?  Where  are  your  plays  to  come  from — 
plays  that  shall  successfully  make  both  a  popular  and  a  literary 
appeal  ?  Great  plays  are  not  written  in  the  air  for  an  imaginary 
audience.  They  are  written  in  an  atmosphere  of  great  plays  and 
great  traditions,  to  be  played  by  a  company  of  highly  trained 
actors  before  a  highly  trained  and  appreciative  audience.  Will 
you  not  be  driven  about  to  find  attractions  that  shall  not  be  of 
much  higher  or  more  conspicuous  merit  than  the  attractions 
offered  by  the  commercial  managers  round  you  ?  Will  they  not 
still  have  the  first  choice  of  what  is  in  the  market  ?  Will  you  not 
every  now  and  then  be  obliged  to  put  up  some  quite  unworthy 
stopgap  which  will  tend  to  bring  your  whole  enterprise  into 
contempt?  And  when  your  work  is  brought  before  the  ultimate 
tribunal,  the  tribunal  of  cultivated  English-speaking  men  of 
letters,  what  will  the  verdict  be?  It  is  a  high  and  severe  tribunal. 
Any  author,  English  or  American,  who  brings  his  play  to  a 
National  Theatre  must  be  prepared  to  face  it.  Indeed  he  should 
write  his  play  with  the  knowledge  and  the  hope  that  this  court 
of  appeal  will  be  his  final  judge.  I  think  I  see  many  a  writer  of 
successful  plays,  English  and  American,  flattered  by  the  acclaim 
of  the  critics  and  the  public,  tripping  up  the  steps  of  that  court, 
his  manuscripts  under  his  arm.  Will  not  a  terribly  disdainful 
and  ironic  smile  be  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  him?  Is  it  worth 
while  for  a  National  Theatre  to  spend,  season  after  season,  large 
sums  of  money  to  produce  plays  that  can  only  provoke  that 
terribly  ironic  smile? 

These  are  questions  which  I  think  you  may  well  consider  before 
you  take  another  step,  or  spend  a  single  additional  cent.  I  am 
sure  you  are  still  prepared  to  be  very  generous  in  this  matter. 
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Money  is  certainly  necessary  to  float  this  enterprise  at  the 
beginning.  But  the  spending  of  money,  the  production  even  of 
successful  plays,  will  not  bring  you  any  satisfying  result  or  any 
lasting  honour  unless  you  get  those  plays  passed  and  hall-marked 
as  literature. 

Well,  there  it  is !  As  you  Americans  say,  “That’s  all  there  is 
to  it.” 

I  have  spoken  with  the  heartiest  sympathy  for  your  enterprise, 
with  every  wish  that  you  may  succeed,  with  every  wish  to  save 
you  from  that  continued  disappointment  which  may  end  in  your 
abandoning  it  altogether.  In  English  papers  it  is  sometimes  made 
a  matter  of  comment  that  American  millionaires  do  not  take  part 
in  the  practical  politics  of  their  country.  About  that  I  have  no 
opinion  to  offer,  except  that  politics  generally  seem  to  me  so 
dreary  and  noisy  a  business  that  anybody  who  keeps  out  of  them 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated.  But  the  millionaires  of  America 
do  most  generously  advance  and  support  the  art  and  science  of 
their  country.  And  are  they  not  thus  doing  a  better,  a  higher 
thing,  are  they  not  conferring  deeper  and  more  lasting  benefits 
on  their  countrymen  than  if  they  busied  themselves  with  politics? 

There  are  others  besides  the  founders  who  have  worked  for  the 
success  of  this  great  enterprise  of  a  National  Theatre  and  a 
National  Drama.  There  are  many  now  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  fired  with  this  idea,  hoping,  working,  fighting  to  bring 
the  modern  drama  right  into  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  life  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  end  I  believe  they  will 
succeed.  There  will  be  many  mistakes,  many  disappointments, 
many  failures,  much  discouragement,  much  fighting  with  beasts 
at  Ephesus  like  St.  Paul,  but  in  the  end  I  believe  they  will 
succeed.  And  every  soldier  in  this  cause  may  hear  a  heavenly 
salutation  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal  are  : 

“They  out-talked  thee,  hissed  thee,  tore  thee? 

Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee. 

Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  passed 
Hotly  charged — and  sank  at  last. 

“Charge  once  more  then,  and  be  dumb. 

Let  the  victors  when  they  come, 

When  the  forts  of  folly  fall, 

Find  thy  body  at  the  wall.” 

Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

Note. — The  New  Theatre  on  Central  Park,  New  York,  was  built  by  American 
millionaires  for  the  purpose  ot  elevating  the  drama  in  America.  It  was  opened 
in  the  autumn  of  1909  with  a  lavish  production  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  season,  after  enormous  losses,  the'  enterprise  was 
abandoned,  and  the  theatre  is  now  given  over  to  popular  spectacle.  Its  failure 
offers  some  very  puzzling  and  thorny  questions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
promoters  and  supporters  of  the  English  National  Theatre. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  LETTER. 

Loveday  received  a  letter  presently.  It  was  long,  but  she  found  it 
exceedingly  interesting.  None  had  ever  written  to  her  in  this  strain 
before;  yet  there  was  that  in  her  to  welcome  the  letter  and  feed 
upon  it.  The  communication  came  like  a  light  upon  her  vague 
aspirations  and  nebulous  thinking.  It  fired  her;  it  indicated  a 
starting  point ;  it  invited  her  to  take  her  dreams  seriously  and  apply 
them  to  some  practical  end — if  only  the  end  of  self -culture. 

“Medici  Club,  London. 

“Dear  Miss  Merton, — 

“I  love  art  above  all  things,  and  look  to  it  for  the  re¬ 
juvenescence  of  the  earth  some  day ;  therefore  it  follows  that  I  could 
wish  everybody  else  did  the  same.  You  are  a  likely  disciple,  and 
if^  by  taking  a  little  thought,  I  can  win  you  to  the  fold  of  the  elect, 

I  shall  be  proud  and  glad;  because  you  are  clever  and  beautiful; 
and  if  you  once  grow  enthusiastic,  you  may  justify  your  existence 
and  be  a  noble  inspiration  for  art  in  others,  even  though  you 
produce  none  yourself. 

“You  ought  to  animate  a  glorious  picture  some  day,  or  impel  a 
poet  to  big  work.  So  I  want  to  help  you  yourself  to  plant  your  feet 
firmly;  and  I  want  you  to  be  Greek. 

“They  say  the  Greek  spirit  is  dead,  and  that  it  is  affectation  to 
try  and  revive  it.  But  how  can  eternal  principles  die?  How  can 
a  creative  afflatus  founded  on  the  logic  of  pure  reason  die?  The 
new  energy  I  recognise;  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  old.  Chaos 
cannot  kill  cosmos,  any  more  than  the  supernatural  can  smudge  out 
rationalism.  An  avalanche  may  bury  the  vernal  gentian;  but  time 
will  sweep  the  one  away,  while  the  other  is  immortal,  and  the  same 
sunshine  that  melts  the  snow  will  revive  the  little  flower’s  ever¬ 
lasting  blue.  No  truth  slays  another  truth,  and  if  we  profess  and 
practise  a  psychology  in  art  that  the  Greek  knew  not ;  if  the 
Renaissance  brought  forth  an  art  of  the  soul  that  was  foreign  to 
Attic  genius,  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  earlier  art  cannot  still  flash 
its  beacon  and  lift  its  ideals.  There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  instinct 
and  habit  of  mind  chime  with  the  old  order — the  men  who  base  the 
prime  of  human  achievement  on  reason,  and  who  look  to  reason  for 
all  that  is  most  beautiful,  serene,  and  sane — in  the  future  as  in  the 
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past.  These  men  are  Greek,  and  live :  Keats,  Landor,  Swin¬ 
burne,  Thorvaldsen,  Hewlett,  occur  to  me  on  the  instant.  If  you 
love  the  thin  mysticism  of  a  Maeterlinck,  I  say  nothing.  If  you 
like  Belgian  fog  better  than  sunshine  on  the  Acropolis — well,  who 
shall  dispute  about  tastes?  If  the  eternal,  stuffy  miasma  of  sex  attracts 
you,  I’m  merely  sorry;  and  sorrier  still  if  the  thing  called  ‘  realism’ 
is  welcome  to  your  spirit;  but  don’t  reverse  the  old  maxim  and 
praise  the  present  at  the  expense  of  the  past,  after  the  fashion  of 
certain  affected  moderns,  who  shout  that  the  heirlooms  of  the  earth 
should  be  built  into  a  bonfire.  As  for  ‘  realism  ’  in  art,  it  becomes  I 
such  a  dismal  fetich,  that  one  flies  to  real  life  to  escape  from  it! 

“The  Greek  spirit  lives,  because  it  was  built  on  the  sure  rock 
of  human  reason,  and — be  there  gods  or  be  there  none — reason  is 
responsible  for  the  enduring  things  in  philosophy  and  art  and  science. 

I  judge  that  the  new  forms  are  but  a  rainbow  on  a  cloud,  or  a 
midge-dance  at  sundown ;  and  the  men  who  maul  marble  to-day  will 
be  forgotten  for  ever  when  the  names  of  Myron  and  Phidias  are 
mightier  than  now.  The  painters — but  I  hope,  lady,  you’ll  come  to 
see  what  was  done  by  certain  busy  men  of  Tuscany  before  a  Matisse 
made  his  girl  with  the  cat’s  eyes,  or  a  Picasso  built  portraits  with 
bricks  and  extracted  the  soul  from  a  wine-glass.  Surely  there  are 
far  better  things  to  be  extracted  from  a  wine-glass  than  its  soul? 

And  how  roughly  time  deals  with  these  modern  masters!  Soon 
even  the  Futurists  will  be  futurists  no  more,  but  mere  glow-worms 
of  a  forgotten  night.  Presently  we  shall  have  a  new  Euler  Art  of 
the  nursery,  and  none  will  be  allowed  to  touch  a  brush  or  pen  after 
the  magistral  age  of  five  years.  But  out  of  the  smother,  those  things 
that  we  saw  at  the  British  Museum  will  persist  in  their  majesty 
and  might — the  Parthenon  to  an  ants’  nest,  Phidias  to  Eodin, 
iEschylus  to  Wilde,  Apelles  or  Nicias  to  Beardsley. 

“Don’t  you  believe  the  people  who  tell  you  that  we  go  to  paganism  | 
for  form  and  to  Christianity  for  colour.  The  colour  of  the  Greeks  is 
gone;  hut  it  is  sufficient  that  you  merely  reply,  ‘Titian — Turner.’ 

You  can’t  link  these  men  up  with  Christianity  if  you’re  honest — 
for  there’s  not  a  spark  in  either.  Venice  was  bom  of  the  Orient, 
and  the  Orient  has  no  use  for  Christianity,  and  never  will  have. 

“  So  I  beg  and  implore  that  you  go  back  to  the  alpha  and  omega, 
and  if  you  mean  to  study  art  and  make  it  an  abiding  joy  and  delight 
for  the  rest  of  your  life,  let  it  be  on  the  Greek  values — neither 
before  them  nor  after  them.  Eeflect  more,  and  have  your  being 
in  rationalism.  Keep  your  mind  clean  of  superstition  and  sticky 
prejudices  and  the  fatal  religious  bias  that  has  killed  so  much  art 
and  vitiates  so  much  modem  criticism.  Superstition,  remember, 
poisons  the  very  holy  of  holies  in  a  man’s  heart. 

“Art  to-day  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  middle- 
class  (to  classify  without  snobbishness),  and  nobody  in  the  least 
realises  what  a  catastrophe  that  is.  You  can’t  get  Euler  Art  out  of 
the  lower  middle-class.  It  is  an  impossibility. 
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"Take  our  own  Swift  or  Landor,  and  then  consider  these  people, 
and  you  will  say  again,  as  I  did  just  now,  ‘  The  Parthenon  to  an  ants’ 
nest.’  In  the  lower  middle-class  the  art-lovers,  of  whom  there  are 
many,  understand  the  best  in  literature  and  pictures  and  music  as 
few  among  us  do.  But  they  despise  tradition,  and  know  no  rever¬ 
ence.  They  play  the  piano  and  play  it  well ;  but  they  play  it  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  with  a  bottle  of  beer  beside  them.  And,  remember, 
they  are  proud  of  this  abominable  attitude,  because  they  despise 
tradition.  Do  you  see  what  that  means?  They  simply  don’t  under¬ 
stand  coming  to  Bach  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  It  isn’t  in  their  blood 
to  bend  the  knee.  Only  the  proud  can  do  that.  They  lack  the 
classical  sense,  and  pretend  that  what  they  lack  must  be  needless. 
They  sneer  at  the  dead  languages — as  the  live  ass  sneers  at  the  dead 
lion.  Their  taste  in  art  is  often  austere  and  fine ;  but  their  taste  in 
life  is  simply  hideous.  Such  painters  and  writers  will  never  help  to 
turn  human  society  into  a  work  of  dignified  art;  they  will  never 
make  their  own  lives  masterpieces.  They  are  formless,  remember 
— a  cardinal  sin — and  it  is  in  vain  they  tell  you  that  the  chaotic  of 
to-day  is  the  classical  of  to-morrow.  Nothing  without  a  skeleton  can 
endure.  Some  art  is  alive  and  some  art  is  fossil,  but  everything 
that  has  lasted  was  built  on  a  skeleton  of  form  and  modelled  with 
the  steel  of  a  stem  selective  power.  It  has  been  said  by  a  very 
great  artist  that  ‘  to  stand  with  the  doors  of  one’s  soul  wide  open, 
to  lie  slavishly  in  the  dust  before  every  trivial  fact,  at  all  times  of 
the  day  to  be  strained  ready  for  the  leap,  in  order  to  deposit  oneself 
into  other  souls  and  other  things — in  short,  the  famous  “objectivity  ’’ 
of  modern  times,  is  bad  taste,  vulgar,  cheap.’ 

“And,  what’s  more,  it  isn’t  creating:  it’s  collecting — as  the 
miser  piles  gold  pieces,  or  the  bibliophile,  books.  And  the  resultant 
pile  is — what?  The  ants’  nest  again — a  formless  heap  with  every 
scrap  of  equal  value.  Formless  and  stuffy,  too.  We  all  know  the 
stuffy  writers,  and  painters,  and  musicians,  and  actors.  They  lack 
touch  and  taste  and  the  selective  super-sensitiveness  of  the  real 
swells.  Don’t  be  led  away  by  them  and  their  mean  philosophies. 
Remember  that  an  ounce  of  imagination  is  worth  a  hundredweight 
of  observation  every  time.  Observation  may  be  a  good  ladder;  but 
imagination  is  a  pair  of  wings,  and  without  wings  we  can  only  creep 
and  catalogue. 

“If  you  want  to  know  any  more  about  it;  if  you  want  to  hear  of 
the  art  that  stands  on  a  plane  a  million  miles  above  the  things  we 
mortals  call  ugliness  and  beauty  and  truth — the  art  that  is  my  god 
— then  I’ll  go  on.  But  this  is  enough  for  a  start.  I  shall  know’ 
by  your  reply  whether  it’s  worth  while  waiting  any  more  to  you. 

“Meantime,  believe  me, 

“Yours  most  truly, 

“Bertram  Dangerfield.” 
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Loveday  fastened  on  the  last  words  first.  “  Conceited  horror !  ” 
she  said  to  herself.  “No,  my  friend,  you  won’t  know  by  my  reply 
if  it’s  worth  while  writing  any  more,  because — I  shan’t  reply.” 

But  she  was  not  ungrateful;  indeed,  the  letter  awakened  many 
moods,  and  in  some  of  these  the  girl  felt  hearty  thanks  that  a 
stranger  should  have  been  at  such  trouble  on  her  behalf.  When 
she  thought  about  responding,  however,  certain  portions  of  the  letter 
barred  the  way.  He  had  implied  that  she  would  be  more  likely 
to  inspire  than  create;  and  this  was  hard  to  forgive. 

She  showed  the  letter  to  Sir  Ralegh,  who  read  it  with  pensive 
and  puzzled  eyes. 

“What  on  earth  does  he  want  to  say,  and  what  does  he  suggest 
that  you  are  to  do?  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  go  as  a  pupil  to 
such  a  harum-scarum  chap.” 

“But  you  love  the  Greek  things,  Ralegh?” 

“  In  their  places.  They  have  their  stateliness  and  classical  charm. 
They  are  part  of  the  world’s  wealth.  I  have  read  the  tragedies, 
of  course,  and  understand  the  point  of  view.  And  he  is  right  about 
Latin  and  Greek,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  nonsense  at  this  stage  of 
the  world’s  progress  to  talk  about  putting  the  Greek  spirit  first.  He 
ignores  Christianity  and  its  significance.  Worse,  he  distinctly 
slights  it.” 

“He  would  hate  your  stags’  heads  and  tiger  skins  and  things.” 

“  Such  trophies  are  proper  to  the  decoration  of  such  a  vestibule 
and  hall  as  we  have  at  Vanestowe.  Whether  this  gentleman  would 
hate  them  or  not,  is  a  matter  that  hardly  concerns  me.” 

“He’d  like  the  leopard  skins — for  moenads  and  bacchanals.” 

“I  see  a  danger  in  this  man,”  declared  her  betrothed.  “He  talks 
of  art  as  being  above  truth.  Now  that  is  lax  and  immoral  and 
unsound.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  nonsense  of  that  sort.” 

“I’m  sure  he  doesn’t  mean  it  for  nonsense,”  said  Loveday. 
“He’s  in  deadly  earnest.  The  question  is,  shall  I  answer  him?” 

“Of  course,  you  must  acknowledge  it.  I  will  give  him  the  credit 
of  meaning  well  and  kindly.  He  is  young.” 

“Young  and  joyous.” 

“  Acknowledge  the  letter  with  thanks.  Tell  him  that  his  theories 
interest  but  by  no  means  convince  you.  His  last  sentence  suggests 
that  he  doesn’t  quite  know  how  to  write  to  a  woman;  and  yet  a 
Dangerfield  should  be  a  Dangerfield — even  though  an  artist.” 

Loveday  laughed. 

“I  expect  he  would  hate  to  hear  you  say  that.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  he  thinks — I’m  sure  of  it — that  it  is  a  much  finer 
thing  to  be  an  artist  than  a  Dangerfield.” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “I’m  not  unreasonable;  I  can  quite  imagine 
the  young,  enthusiastic,  callow  mind  capable  of  taking  that  position. 
But,  believe  me,  in  time  to  come,  when  he  has  seen  more  of  the 
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world  and  had  wider  experience,  he  will  get  his  philosophy  and  views 
of  life  and  art  into  better  order.” 

“But  he  does  stand  up  for  caste,  you  see,  and  wishes  art  could 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lower  naiddle-class.” 

“It  is  no  good  talking  like  that.  Art,  at  best,  is  a  very  minor 
matter.  It  is  the  things  that  count  that  I  should  like  to  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  lower  middle-class — if  I  could.  One  views  it 
with  profound  respect  but  gathering  uneasiness.  The  power  of  the 
lower  middle-class  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds.  They  are  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  and  they  know  it.” 

“I’ll  answer  his  letter,  then?” 

“In  such  a  way  that  Mr.  Dangerfield  will  not  feel  called  uppn  to 
elaborate  his  ideas  any  further.  He  is  probably  like  most  quite 
young  men:  he  mistakes  feeling  for  thinking,  and  thinks  as  he 
goes  along.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  him  to  impose  his  opinions 
upon  other  people  when  they  are  a  little  better  considered.” 

Loveday,  rather  impressed  by  this  criticism,  prepared  to  reply, 
but  before  doing  so  she  visited  the  writer’s  aunt — one  Lady 
Constance  Dangerfield,  the  widow  of  Bertram’s  uncle. 

She  lived  near  Chudleigh  in  a  broad,  low  house  surrounded  by  a 
verandah.  The  garden  was  full  of  flowers;  the  verandah  had  been 
turned  into  a  large  aviary,  in  which  dwelt  fifty  birds,  some  musical 
and  plain,  some  brilliant  and  harsh.  They  made  a  great  noise,  but 
Lady  Dangerfield  chanced  to  be  rather  deaf,  and  the  clatter  did  not 
trouble  her.  She  was  short  and  stout,  and  her  hair  slowly  relin¬ 
quished  its  original  sand  colour  for  silver-grey.  Her  eyes  were  blue 
and  keen;  her  outlook  cynical,  her  humour  genial,  but  of  a  saturnine 
quality.  Loveday,  however,  was  a  favourite,  and  generally  won 
the  lady  to  a  more  benign  outlook  on  life.  She  read  her  nephew’s 
letter  and  surprised  the  recipient. 

“I’ve  heard  all  this  a  thousand  times.  And  I’m  going  to  hear  it 
all  over  again  soon.  He’s  coming  to  me.  Yes,  he  has  pretended 
that  he  wants  to  paint  me.  The  scamp  writes  that  he’s  only  been 
waiting  for  my  hair  to  turn  a  nice  colour,  and  feels  sure  that  the 
time  has  come.  And  now  you’ve  brought  this  letter  and  given  him 
away.  How  silly  he’ll  look  when  I  tell  him  that  I’ve  seen  it! 
And  how  silly  he’ll  think  you  were  to  show  it  to  me!  ” 

“  Coming  here  !  ” 

“If  I  ask  him.  Shall  I?” 

“It  would  be  lovely  to  get  a  good  picture  of  you — if  he’s  clever 
enough.” 

“He’s  quite  clever  enough.  He  amuses  me,  because  his  theories 
are  so  lively.  One  may  indulge  in  lively  theories.  It  is  only 
practice  that  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  them.  There’s  truth  in  this 
screed.  The  w'orld  is  soon  going  to  belong  to  the  lower  middle-class ; 
and  for  faith  we  shall  have  a  sort  of  mild,  Marcus  Aurelian  free- 
thought — cotton-woolly — close  and  rather  mean,  and  consequently 
rather  popular.  The  lonely,  lofty  spirits  will  retire  to  caves,  only 
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to  be  poked  out  and  hunted  to  death.  Bertram  will  find  himself  like 
the  hawk  in  the  poultry-yard  presently — a  cork  on  his  beak  and  his 
claws  cut  off.  Then  he’ll  have  to  change  his  theories,  or  be  pecked 
to  pieces  by  the  fowls  of  the  earth.” 

“He’ll  live  alone  and  escape  the  traps,”  prophesied  Loveday. 
“When’s  he  coming?” 

“  He  says  next  Monday ;  therefore  it  will  be  sooner  or  later  than 
that.  Sir  Ralegh  must  ask  us  to  dinner.  I  should  like  to  see  them 
together.” 

“I  do  think  he  might  give  us  all  some  new  ideas,”  declared  the 
younger.  “I’m  sure  we  ignore  art  too  much  in  England,  Lady 
Dangerfield.” 

“They  order  this  better  in  France.  Here  people  are  either  idiotic 
and  hysterical  about  art,  or  else  brutally  indifferent.  But  there  is 
a  golden  mean.” 

“D’you  know  what  your  nephew  believes?  He’s  not  a  Christian.” 

“Who  is?  Who  believes  anything  when  it  comes  to  the  test  of 
labouring  or  suffering  for  it?  Look  round  you  at  the  county.  D’you 
know  one  man  in  it  who  is  as  frightened  of  God  as  he  is  of  the 
gout?  Does  one  care  for  his  soul  as  he  does  for  his  stomach?  Not 
one  man — unless  it’s  your  man.” 

“Mr.  Dangerfield  must  come  to  see  Vanestowe  and  the  gardens 
and  Adam  Fry.” 

“And  you.  No  doubt  he’ll  come.” 

“I’m  afraid  he’s  a  great  humbug.” 

“Like  most  great  men.” 

“D’you  call  him  ‘great,’  Lady  Dangerfield?” 

“He  will  be.  His  father  was  so-so;  but  his  mother  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  women  I  ever  met.  She  had  Italian  blood  in  her 
from  the  Strozzi.  He  gets  his  passion  for  art  from  her;  but  where 
he  gets  his  power  from,  who  can  tell?” 

“Could  he  paint  you  with  your  dear  birds  round  you?” 

“No  doubt  he  could.  A  charming  thought,  as  the  birds  would 
distract  attention  from  the  subject.  But,  of  course,  if  I  suggest 
it,  he  won’t.” 

Loveday  sped  away. 

“Now  I  needn’t  answer  the  letter,”  she  reflected.  Yet  she  could 
not  resist  the  pleasure  of  answering  it,  because  she  had  thought  of  a 
sharp  and  clever  thing  to  say.  There  was  a  little  sting  in  it — a 
sting  for  his  sting. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  DESERTED  HUSBAND. 

A  PRETTY  house  called  “The  Cote”  stood  a  mile  from  Vanestowe. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Hastings  Forbes  and  his  wife,  Una.  Her 
origin  was  obscure,  and  about  her  there  were  no  indications  of 
“L.D.,”  by  which  letters  Sir  Ralegh  and  his  circle  understood  the 
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sacred  and  magic  words,  “Long  Descent”;  but  none  the  less,  Mrs. 
Forbes  had  won  the  hearts  of  many  beside  her  husband. 

Women  liked  her  little.  Lady  Dangerfield  said  that  they  could 
not  forgive  her  for  understanding  men  so  well.  She  triumphed  over 
the  masculine  soul,  hunted,  intrigued,  entertained,  and  kept  a  man 
cook. 

Her  husband  was  tall,  handsome,  and  colourless.  She  never 
ceased  from  urging  him  to  do  some  work  in  the  world,  but  it  was 
not  his  ambition.  They  differed  much  in  secret,  and  Mrs.  Forbes 
had  been  heard  publicly  to  say  she  would  not  have  married  Hastings 
had  she  known  of  his  incurable  laziness.  He  was  interested  in 
daffodils  and  golf.  Once  he  had  gone  to  the  Pyrenees  to  collect 
daffodils  and  returned  with  thirteen  roots.  These  perished,  and  he 
trusted  henceforth  to  nurserymen.  To  please  his  wife  he  undertook 
the  duties  of  Secretary  to  the  Haldon  Golf  Club,  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  this  institution  that  Sir  Ealegh  called  upon  Mr. 
Forbes  during  the  forenoon  of  a  day  in  October. 

He  found  the  man  in  his  smoking-room,  huddled  up  by  the  fire 
in  a  state  bordering  on  collapse.  Beside  him  was  a  cellaret  and 
siphon.  He  was  clad  in  silver-grey  fiannels  with  a  scarlet  tie,  and 
on  his  feet  were  violet  socks  and  white  leather  lawn-tennis  shoes. 

“Morning,  Forbes — why,  what’s  the  matter  with  your  hair?” 

The  other  rose  and  took  the  hand  extended  to  him. 

“Vane,”  he  said,  “she’s  run  away — my  wife.  She’s  always  had 
scores  of  men  friends;  but,  of  course,  I  thought  her  straight  as  a 
line.  You’ll  never  guess  who  it  was.  Forgive  me  if  I’m  incoherent. 
She  leaves  a  letter  for  me.  Alphonse  has  had  a  sort  of  fit  about  it 
in  the  kitchen.  There  has  been  no  breakfast.  I  have  not  done  my 
hair.  Naturally  you  noticed  it.  The  cynicism — the  bitter  cynicism  ! 
A  bolt  from  the  blue.  In  a  word — a  dentist !  A  wretched  dentist 
from  Exeter.  I  believe  his  beastly  name  is  Wicks;  but  I  can’t  read 
her  letter  very  well.  She  doesn’t  even  take  the  trouble  to  write 
clearly.  It  came  by  post  this  morning,  and  Alphonse  got  one  at 
the  same  time  telling  him  not  to  leave  me  for  the  present.  He’s 
an  American  dentist.  I’ve  been  suspicious.  Vane,  because  her  teeth 
are  absolutely  perfect.  She  met  him  last  year.  There  is  no  conceal¬ 
ment.  She  has  gone  to  Italy  with  him.” 

Sir  Ralegh  was  deeply  concerned. 

“Good  God!  My  dear  fellow — are  you  sure  this  is  not  some 
ghastly  fooling — some  terrible  mistake  ?  ” 

Hastings  shook  his  head,  then  bent  it.  His  voice  was  broken. 

“She’s  had  enough  of  me,  I  suppose.  I’ve  always  tried  to  be 
sporting  to  her.  I’ve  always  considered  her  tastes,  and  never  been 
jealous  or  any  rot  of  that  sort.  I  needn’t  tell  you  that.  And  I’ve 
always  been  true  as  steel  myself.  I’m  infernally  honourable  where 
women  are  concerned.  We  married  for  love  fifteen  years  ago.  She’s 
a  few  years  older  than  I  am.  I  wanted  children,  you  know.  Vane. 
I’m  fond  of  children.  But  she  had  her  own  ideas  about  that,  so  we 
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agreed  not  to  have  any.  I  wish  I  had  been  firmer  about  it  now, 

It  might  have  made  all  the  difference.  Of  course,  this  is  in  strictest 
confidence.  If  I’m  saying  more  than  one  ought  to  say — but  you’ll 
understand.  Fancy  getting  up  and  not  brushing  one’s  hair!  That 
shows.  She  was  always  tremendously  fond  of  masculine  society,  as 
you  may  remember.  She  liked  them  round  her — naturally.  I  never 
grudged  the  tribute.  It  was  a  compliment  to  me  as  well  as  her. 
But — impropriety — I’d  have  called  out  any  man  who  had  whispered 
the  word  in  connection  with  her !  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing 
but  once.  There  was  a  stupid  kissing  scene  I  dropped  in  upon 
years  ago.  But  it  was  nothing — a  boy.  In  fact,  I  may  say  I 
trusted  her  implicitly.” 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  for  you,  my  dear  fellow.  Upon  my  soul  it 
staggers  me,”  confessed  the  other.  “One  hears  of  these  things,  and 
one  knows  they  happen;  but  to  have  such  a  tragedy  here — I  always 
thought  you  were  an  example  to  all  married  people.  Your  home 
seemed  built  upon  the  very  highest  principles  of  reciprocity  between 
man  and  woman.” 

“It  was — it  was,”  declared  the  deserted  husband.  “I  tell  you  this 
is  the  most  shattering  and  unexpected  thing  that  you  could  imagine. 

‘  Affinity  ’  is  the  word  she  uses.  After  fifteen  years  with  me— 
heart  to  heart,  and  not  a  secret  between  us — so  far  as  I  knew — she 
finds  an  ‘  affinity  ’ — a  dentist.  It’s  adding  insult  to  injury — like  being 
run  over  by  a  donkey-cart,  after  you’ve  won  the  V.C.  A  dentist— 
somehow  in  this  darkest  moment  of  my  life,  I  feel — however ” 

He  rose. 

“What  did  you  come  for?” 

“Only  some  trifle  about  the  club.  Never  mind  that.  I  am  pro¬ 
foundly  sorry  for  you,  Forbes.  This  is  a  crusher.  At  such  a  time 
one  begins  to  measure  the  worth  of  one’s  friends.  Don’t  forget  that 
I  count  myself  your  friend.  Command  me  if  I  can  do  anything 
for  you.” 

“I  know  it.  I  can’t  thank  you  enough.  Unfortunately  the  world 
is  powerless  to  help  me.” 

“You  must  get  free  and  then  face  life.  It’s  a  hard  stroke,  but 
you’re  well  rid  of  her.” 

“There  are  wheels  within  wheels,”  murmured  Hastings  Forbes. 
“It  means — but  why  the  devil  should  I  bother  you  with  the  thing? 
I  can’t  expect  anybody  else  to  be  interested.” 

“The  details  are,  of  course,  sacred,  and  you  know  that  other 
people’s  business  is  a  subject  very  distasteful  to  me,”  answered  Sir 
Ralegh.  “But  if  I  can  help  you,  the  case  is  altered.  Only  I  don’t 
see  how  I  can.” 

“You  can’t.  Nobody  can.  There  is  a  very  peculiar  cowardice  in 
what  my  wife  has  done.  It’s  fearfully  unsporting.  You  won’t  let 
it  go  further;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  the  money.  I 
haven’t  a  penny.  My  total  private  income  from  all  sources  is  two 
hundred  a  year.  I  will  be  just  to  her.  She  always  wanted  me 
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to  seek  work  with  emolument;  but  from  the  first  she  knew  that  I 
had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  Constitutionally  I  am  not  suited  to 
any  life  involving  regular  mental  application.  I  can’t  help  that. 

I  was  made  so.  It  was  my  ambition,  therefore,  from  a  comparatively 
i  early  age,  to  marry  a  woman  of  good  means,  who  might  need  my 

I  help  and  care  in  the  administration  of  her  fortune.  I  fell  in  with 

'  Una  when  I  was  three-and-twenty — a  youth,  but  a  youth  with  an 

^  old  head  on  young  shoulders.  I  had  been  called  upon  at  my  father’s 

^  death  to  face  poverty.  Vane,  and  the  experience  had  saddened  and 

'  aged  me.  Ii  had  also  disgusted  me.  But  Una  came  into  my 

sphere.  She  was  an  orphan  of  six-and-twenty.  One  need  not  bother 
vou  with  her  life ;  but  you  can  bear  testimony  to  her  charm  and 
distinction  of  mind,  her  vivacity,  her  repartee.  She  also  had  beau¬ 
tiful  thoughts  on  religion  and  a  future  existence  which  naturally 
were  reserved  for  me.  At  least  one  always  thought  so;  but  God 
knows  now.  Fancy  having  secrets  with  a  dentist !  I  feel  as  if  I 
ought  to  shoot  him,  Vane.  But  then,  again,  who  could  shoot  a 
,  dentist?  ” 

“Don’t  talk  like  that.  You’re  not  the  first  man  that  has  had  to 
face  this  tragedy,  my  dear  fellow.” 

“You  see  the  situation  is  so  involved.  If  I  had  the  money,  it 
^  wouldn’t  matter  a  button.  And,  looking  back,  I’m  sorry  I  didn’t 
let  her  have  her  way  and  settle  a  thousand  a  year  on  me,  when  she 
wanted  to.  She  was  madly  in  love,  I  may  mention.  But  one 
couldn’t  do  that.  At  least,  I  didn’t  feel  as  if  I  could — then.” 

“You  couldn’t  possibly  have  kept  it  in  any  case — after  this.” 

“No — of  course  not — unthinkable.  If  you  knew  how  hard  I’ve 
tried  to  please  that  woman.  Vane.  I  was  a  master  in  the  art  of 
looking  the  other  way — latterly.” 

Sir  Ealegh  began  to  grow  impatient. 

“Don’t  dwell  on  the  past  now.  You  must  look  ahead.” 

“I’m  doing  so.  I’m  facing  the  future.  Hence  this  depression. 
All  gone — wife,  means,  position.  You  wouldn’t  think  that  a  fiend — 
however,  so  it  is.  She  doesn’t  even  mention  money  in  her  letter.” 

“  What  does  she  mention  ?  ” 

“You  may  read  it  if  you — can.  At  times  of  emotion,  which  arc 
almost  hourly  occurrences  in  her  life,  her  handwriting,  like  her 
voice,  gets  out  of  control.” 

“I  wouldn’t  read  it  for  anything,”  declared  the  other.  “I  only 
ask  if  she  has  indicated  her  intentions.” 

“Her  intentions — her  present  intentions  are  to  make  a  home  in 
Italy  and  become  the  dentist’s  wife  as  soon  as  possible.  She  is 
greedy  enough  to  add  that  if  at  any  time  I  don’t  want  Alphonse, 
she  will  be  delighted  to  engage  him  again.  Of  course,  she  knows 
1  very  well  that  I  can’t  keep  him.  He  gets  a  hundred  a  year.  He’ll  go 
back  to  her.  He  worships  her.  One  feels  all  over  the  shop  after  a 
j  crash  like  this.  Eeally  one  doesn’t  know  where  to  begin  thinking. 

I  I’m  sitting  here  just  as  if  I  was  turned  into  stone.  Of  course,  she 
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may  change  her  mind.  I  confess  I  see  a  dim  phantom  of  hope 
there.” 

“Do  you!  Then  I’ll  leave  you,  Forbes,”  said  Sir  Ealegh,  whose 
indignation  had  been  growing.  “I’m  afraid  if  you  feel  that  under 
any  conceivable  circumstances  you  could  take  your  wife  back - ” 

But  the  other  was  testy, 

“My  dear  chap,  don’t  preach,  for  God’s  sake!  If  the  woman’s 
got  the  money,  it  isn’t  a  case  of  your  taking  her  back;  it’s  a  case 
of  her  taking  you  back.  I  admit  the  indignity.  It’s  a  lesson  and 
all  that.  But  every  man  who  marries  money  has  to  put  his  pride 
in  his  pocket  from  the  first.  That  was  perfectly  easy  for  me, 
because  I  loved  her  devotedly,  and  perfect  love  casteth  out  self- 
respect,  and  everything.” 

Sir  Ralegh  stared,  and  the  other  continued : 

“No — perhaps  I  don’t  mean  that  exactly.  What  the  deuce  am  I 
saying?  Leave  me.  Vane,  before  I  lose  your  friendship.  I  have 
your  sympathy — I  know  that.” 

“Be  a  man,”  advised  the  visitor.  “You  are  not  yourself — natur¬ 
ally  unstrung.  I  will  forget  this — this  rather  impossible  point  of 
view.  Forgive  me  for  using  the  word;  but  a  great  shock  often 
throws  us  off  our  guard.  I  wish  you  had  a  mother,  or  somebody 
lo  support  you.  Perhaps,  till  you  see  your  lawyers,  my  friend, 
Hoskyns,  the  vicar  at  Whiteford — eh?  He’s  an  understanding  priest 
and  has  seen  life  in  all  its  aspects.  Good-bye  for  the  present.  I 
shall  not,  of  course,  mention  the  matter  even  to  my  mother.  It 
is  for  you  to  make  it  public  when  you  choose.  But  be  a  man.  If 
she  was  that  sort,  she  is  better  away.  You  have  your  life  before 
you.  Thirty-six  is  nothing,  after  all.” 

“  It’s  far  too  old  to  begin  to  work,  anyway.  But  thank  you  for  what 
you’ve  said,  Vane.  I  appreciate  your  kindness  more  than  words 
can  tell.  I  shall  spend  the  rest  of  my  day  wanting  to  her.  And— 
and — will  you  ask  me  to  lunch  or  dinner  or  something  presently— 
just  to  show  you’re  on  my  side?  Of  course,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  people  to  say  she  fled  in  self-defence  from  a  brute  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing - ” 

“If  you’re  equal  to  it,  come  by  all  means.  Drop  in  to  dinner  on 
Thursday.  There’s  a  nephew  of  Lady  Dangerfield’s  coming — a  sort 
of  protege  of  my  betrothed — a  painter  chap.” 

“No — that’s  not  the  right  atmosphere  for  the  moment,”  said  Mr. 
Forbes.  “  Art  and  lawlessness  are  synonymous  terms  in  my  opinion. 
She’ll  probably  find  that  nobody  thinks  any  the  worse  of  her  in  Italy 
— that’s  why  she’s  gone  there.  I  shall  write  to  her  at  great  length. 
It  will  be  the  deuce  of  a  letter;  but  an  appeal  to  the  past  must  be 
made.  It’s  neck  or  nothing.” 

“Good-bye,  good-bye.  And  take  a  higher  tone  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  respect  of  your  acquaintance  in  this  trial,”  said  Sir  Ealegh. 

He  departed  indignant  and  a  good  deal  astonished,  but  not  in 
the  least  amused. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PAINTER  MAKES  A  PICTURE  IN  THE  GRASS. 

When  next  Loveday  went  to  Bickley  Lodge,  the  home  of  Lady 
Dangerfield,  she  was  called  to  the  verandah  to  find  her  friend  in  the 
hands  of  the  painter.  The  old  woman  sat  against  a  background  of 
a  silver-grey  shawl  hung  over  a  screen,  and  beside  her,  upon  his 
pole,  stood  her  favourite  macaw — a  heavy-beaked  parrot  plumed 
with  dark  blue  and  orange. 

Bertram  Dangerfield  was  drawing  in  charcoal  on  a  big  canvas. 

“Don’t  move,  Aunt  Constance,”  he  said.  Then  he  rose,  dusted 
his  fingers,  and  shook  hands  with  Loveday.  He  treated  her  as 
though  he  had  known  her  all  his  life  and  seen  her  the  day  before. 

“How  d’you  do?  Isn’t  this  a  splendid  subject?  Do  look  at  them 
from  here.  My  angel  of  an  aunt  has  promised  ten  sittings.  D’you 
see  how  the  splash  of  the  parrot  will  weigh  against  the  work-basket 
and  silk.  The  colour  makes  my  mouth  water.” 

“May  I  watch  you,  or  would  you  rather  I  went  away?  ” 

“Watch  by  all  means,  but  don’t  talk.  I  like  my  sitter  to  talk 
all  the  time,  but  nobody  else.  Go  on  talking.  Aunt  Constance, 
please.” 

“The  wretch  considers  my  hair  now  paintable,”  said  Lady  Danger- 
field.  “And  he  likes  the  light  here,  and  he  likes  the  macaw,  and 
he  makes  me  wear  this  dress,  which  is  far  too  thin  for  my  comfort. 
But  what  cares  he  if  a  work  of  art  is  the  result?  Let  him  have  his 
ten  sittings — and  let  me  have  pneumonia.” 

“You  w'on’t  get  pneumonia,”  declared  Bertram.  “Drink  a  glass 
of  cherry-brandy  every  half-hour  and  you’ll  be  all  right.  But  we 
may  have  to  kill  the  macaw  and  stuff  him,  I’m  afraid — if  he  will 
shriek  so.  It’s  a  fiendish  noise,  and  makes  my  hand  shake.” 

“You’d  like  to  kill  me  and  stuff  me  too,  I  dare  say,”  declared  the 
sitter. 

“No,  no — mummies  are  horrid  things.  I  shouldn’t  like  you  as  a 
mummy.  Aunt  Constance.  You  shall  live  for  ever  in  your  picture. 
It’s  going  to  knock  Whistler’s  ‘  Portrait  of  his  Mother  ’  into  a 
cocked  hat.” 

He  turned  to  Loveday. 

“Another  example  of  the  Super-bounder  in  art,”  he  said.  “A 
genius,  but  a  fearfully  trying  personality.  Few  great  artists  are 
great  men — perhaps  *you’ve  noticed  that?” 

“To  be  a  great  artist  is  to  be  a  great  man,”  declared  Ix)veday; 
but  he  would  not  grant  this. 

“Not  at  all.  You  can  produce  greatness  without  being  great. 
You’ll  think  I’m  going  back  on  my  letter  and  not  putting  art  before 

everything;  but  I’m  not.  My  idea  of  a  great  man -  Steady, 

.Vunt  Constance !  You’ve  dropped  your  head  an  inch.” 

“I’m  getting  tired,”  she  said. 
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‘‘Not  a  bit  of  good  dreaming  of  getting  tired  yet,”  he  told  her. 

‘‘  You  shall  see  the  drawing  in — say  an  hour.  That  will  cheer  you 
up.  You  don’t  know  how  interesting  you  are.” 

‘‘May  Loveday  read  to  me,  then?” 

‘‘I’d  much  sooner  you  talked  than  listened.” 

‘‘  How  can  anybody  talk  with  you  here  ?  ”  she  said.  Then  she 
spoke  with  the  girl ; 

“  Does  Sir  Ralegh  know  that  Bertram  has  arrived  ?  ” 

“Y’^es,”  said  Loveday,  ‘‘and  he’s  going  to  ask  you  both  to  dinner, 
if  you’ll  come.  And  he  wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Dangerfield  shot. 
And  I  told  him  I  didn’t  think  so.” 

‘‘  What  did  he  say  of  my  letter  to  you  ?  ”  asked  the  artist. 

‘‘How  d’you  know  I  showed  it  to  him?”  she  asked. 

‘‘I  guessed  you  would.” 

‘‘He  thought  you  didn’t  take  me  seriously  enough.” 

‘‘  Sorry.” 

‘‘Did  you  like  my  letter?”  asked  Loveday  in  her  turn. 

“Adored  it.  That  was  a  splendid  score  off  me.  Now  we  must 
really  be  quiet,  or  my  aunt  will  go  to  sleep.  I  believe  she’d  look 
rather  jolly  asleep.” 

“You  order  me  to  talk,”  said  Lady  Dangerfield,  “and  then  buzz, 
like  a  bee  in  a  bottle,  your  stupid  self.  Y’^ou  scorn  the  country;  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  we  are  very  advanced  and  independent  people. 
We  have  a  secretary  of  the  golf  club,  and  his  wife  has  just  run  away 
from  him  with  an  American  dentist.” 

“Well  done,  Chudleigh !  ”  cried  the  painter.  “Chudleigh  is  cer¬ 
tainly  creeping  up.” 

“A  most  charming  woman — in  fact,  the  only  charming  woman 
within  a  radius  of  five-and-twenty  miles — except  Loveday.  There 
is,  however,  a  dark  lining  to  the  silver  cloud :  he  was  my  dentist. 
They  won’t  be  happy  for  more  than  six  months,  I  hope.  He  was 
so  passionately  attached  to  his  work — quite  as  much  an  artist  as 
you  are.” 

“Modem  dentists  are.” 

“And,  as  Una  Forbes  truly  wrote  to  me,  she  didn’t  run  away  with 
a  dentist,  but  with  a  man.  It  can’t  last,  however,  because  the 
dentist  will  triumph  over  the  man,  or,  to  put  it  poetically,  the  artist 
will  triumph  over  the  lover.  That’s  always  the  tragical  end  of  these 
affairs.  To  things  like  you — art  is  your  real  wife — women  are  only 
mistresses — the  best  of  them.” 

“But  Lady  Dangerfield,”  began  Loveday;  whereupon  the  man 
silenced  her. 

“I  implore  you.  Miss  Merton,  let  my  sitter  talk,  if  you  love  art.” 

“Artists,”  continued  the  old  lady,  “what  are  they?  Everything 
but  stable,  or  trustworthy,  or  steadfast.  Change  is  the  breath  in 
their  nostrils,  and  novelty  the  very  blood  in  their  veins.  They  are 
happy  in  the  beginning — like  this  boy  here — while  the  world  is  before 
them  to  conquer;  but,  as  the  years  roll  over  their  heads,  and  the 
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things  to  be  done  are  not  done,  and  things  that  are  done  are  failures; 
as  the  time  gets  shorter  and  art  gets  longer,  and  the  smiling,  coy 
sweetheart  becomes  the  stern,  insatiable  tyrant — why,  darkness 
descends  upon  them,  and  sadness  and  the - ” 

“Don’t !  ”  cried  Bertram,  “It’s  too  beastly  of  you  !  This  is  going 
to  be  a  picture  of  smiling  and  contented  old  age,  with  prosperity 
suggested  by  the  golden  macaw  and  dignity  by  the  crown  of  silver. 
If  you  wanted  me  to  paint  you  as  a  sibyl,  or  prophetess  of  Hecate, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  we  must  begin  all  over  again.  Talk  about 
the  joy  of  youth  to  us,  and  let  Miss  Merton  and  me  be  happy  while 
we  can.  What  is  the  chap  like  who  has  lost  his  wife?” 

“Charming,”  answered  the  sitter.  “I  never  hope  to  meet  a 
more  sympathetic  person.  In  fact,  too  sympathetic  for  a  man. 
Still — quite  charming.  I’m  very  sorry  for  him.  He  feels  it  acutely. 
He  told  me  the  whole  story  last  week.  The  heart  of  the  complica¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  no  means.  But  he  w'as  really  fond 
of  her  too — not  alone  for  what  he  could  get.  And  now  the  world 
will  demand  work  from,  him,  if  it’s  only  the  work  of  finding  another 
wife  with  cash.  There  lies  the  real  tragedy.  He  tells  me — however, 
it  was  in  confidence.  He  wasn’t  jealous  enough,  in  my  opinion. 
Too  lazy  even  to  be  jealous.  Handsome  wives  can’t  forgive  that. 
He  might  so  easily  have  pretended  it,  even  though  he  did  not  feel 
it.  I  blamed  him  there,  and  he  asked,  not  unreasonably,  what  was 
the  good.  ‘  If  a  woman  loves  a  man  better  than  her  husband,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  husband  is  jealous  won’t  alter  her  affection  for 
the  other  chap.’  So  poor  Mr.  Forbes  put  it.  A  dreary  truth,  no 
doubt.” 

“Rest,”  said  the  painter.  “Take  it  easy  while  I  do  the  bird. 
Can  you  let  him  come  a  little  nearer  to  you,  or  will  he  peck  you?” 

They  moved  the  macaw  a  trifle,  and  Loveday  watched  with 
interest  to  see  the  bird  swiftly  but  surely  make  its  appearance. 
The  picture  was  to  be  a  three-quarter  length,  and  Miss  Merton’s 
respect  grew  greater  every  moment  as  she  watched  Dangerfield’s 
slow  but  very  beautiful  and  free  draughtsmanship.  Presently  Lady 
Dangerfield  posed  again,  and  in  another  half-hour  he  declared  the 
sitting  to  be  at  an  end. 

Loveday  stayed  to  lunch,  and,  when  it  was  ended,  invited  the 
artist  to  come  and  see  Vanestowe. 

“Ralegh  and  his  mother  are  at  Exeter,”  she  said;  “so  we  shall 
have  it  all  to  ourselves.  I’ll  show  you  my  dear  Adam  Fry.  I 
know  you’ll  want  to  paint  him.  And  the  autumn  colour  in  the 
woods  is  getting  more  glorious  every  day.” 

They  went  together  and  walked  by  lanes  hidden  between  lofty 
banks;  then  they  reached  the  high  road  to  Exeter,  and  finally  the 
great  gates  of  Vanestowe.  These  were  of  iron  ornately  wrought,  and 
on  the  pillars  stood  the  twin  hippogriffs  of  the  Vanes.  Bertram 
admired  the  gates,  but  hated  the  fabulous  animals. 

She  resented  his  criticism. 
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“I  must  stand  up  for  my  own  armorial  bearings  to  be,”  she  said. 

They  found  Adam  Fry  in  an  outhouse  surrounded  by  fat  bags  of 
bulbs.  The  annual  consignment  had  arrived  from  Holland,  and 
Dangerfield  heard  of  the  scheme  of  colour  planned  for  the  Dutch 
garden  and  certain  gigantic  flower-beds  upon  the  terrace. 

“I  saw  it  in  the  Park  last  spring,”  she  said.  “It  was  too  lovely.” 

He  approved  the  plans,  but  made  some  modifications.  Adam 
was  interested  in  naturalising  spring  bulbs  through  the  glades  about 
his  beloved  rhododendrons.  Indeed,  that  was  the  work  at  present 
occupying  him. 

“Show  Mr.  Dangerfield  the  seedling.  Fry,”  directed  Loveday; 
and  Bertram  was  marched  to  the  spot  where  a  young  rhododendron, 
twenty  years  of  age,  had  set  its  first  flower-buds. 

“A  cross  between  ‘  Manglesii  ’  and  ‘  Sir  Thomas,’  ”  explained  the 
gardener.  “  ‘  Sir  Thomas  ’  is  a  very  fine  thing  between  Arboreum 
and  a  doubtful  father.  ’Twas  called  after  Sir  Ealegh’s  father. 
And  ’tis  the  hope  of  us  all  that  this  is  going  to  prove  a  wonder. 

I  rose  it  when  I  was  forty-nine,  and  now  I’m  in  sight  o’  seventy.” 

“And  Fry  is  going  to  call  it  ‘Loveday,’  if  it  is  good  enough— 
aren’t  you.  Fry  ?  ” 

“If  it  is  good  enough,  that  will  be  its  name,”  he  answered. 

Adam  beamed  upon  his  seedling,  stroked  the  leaves,  and  removed 
a  scrap  of  dead  wood. 

“I  can  hardly  wait  for  it,”  declared  the  girl.  “Fry’s  patience  is 
amazing.” 

“If  you’re  not  patient  after  forty  years  of  gardening,  you  never 
will  be,”  answered  the  old  man.  “I  pride  myself  on  being  as  patient 
as  God  Almighty.  I  was  saying  to  Stacey  a  bit  ago,  how  ’tis  only 
to  let  Nature  have  the  laugh  of  us  when  we  get  impatient.  His 
wife’s  with  child,  and  the  babby’s  due  to  be  born  to  a  week  the 
same  as  my  rhodo’s  due  to  bloom.  And  he  thinks  his  child  will 
be  a  lot  more  successful  than  my  rhodo;  but,  knowing  his  wife,  I 
have  my  doubts.  Not  that  I  tell  him  so,  for  that  would  be  to  hurt 
the  man’s  feelings.” 

They  talked  of  the  trees,  and  Mr.  Fry  uttered  his  ideas,  while 
Ijoveday  noticed  that  Bertram  became  quite  quiet  and  played  the 
part  of  interested  listener.  He  made  a  good  audience,  and  Adam 
evidently  felt  in  a  congenial  presence,  for  he  expanded  and  allowed 
himself  to  declare  views  usually  reserved  for  familiars. 

“I’ve  often  wished  as  I  was  a  forest  tree  myself,”  he  said;  “and 
you  might  think  ’twas  a  rather  weak-witted  thing  to  wish  at  first 
sight;  but  it  ain’t.  For  why?  These  here  trees  live  two  hundred 
year,  and  that’s  something  in  itself ;  and  then,  beyond  that,  they 
have  a  spring  every  year  and  be  young  again  and  in  their  green  youth 
once  more.  But  us — no  more  spring  for  us,  no  more  shedding  the 
white  hair  and  breaking  out  a  crop  of  brown ;  no  more  young  wood ; 
no  more  sap.  They  don’t  feel  much  and  they  don’t  think  much; 
but  they  see  the  sun  rise  every  day  for  two  hunderd  year  and  more. 
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and  they  neighbour  with  nice  folk  like  themselves,  and,  once  they’ve 
made  good  their  place,  they  lift  up  from  strength  to  strength,  as 
the  saying  is,  and  live  a  very  interesting  life,  in  my  opinion.  1 
often  think,  as  I  work  among  ’em,  how  they  must  look  down  upon 
me  and  wonder  what  I  was  made  for.  But  some  of  ’em  know — or 
think  they  do — and  yonder  larches — a  thousand  of  ’em — that  sheet 
of  yellow  up  over — every  one  of  ’em  went  through  my  hands  in  my 
’twenties.  I  spread  the  dinky  roots  in  the  hole  and  dropped  the  soft 
stuff  atop  and  watered  ’em  in.  And  I  pretend  to  myself  sometimes 
that  they  remember,  and  say  as  I  go  along,  ‘  There’s  the  chap  that 
planted  us  here;  but  w'hat  the  mischief’s  come  to  him?  Here  we 
be,  just  growing  up  to  our  full  strength,  so  straight  and  slim  and 
fine,  and  he’s  got  as  round  as  a  woodlouse,  and  his  hair’s  white  and 
he’s  turned  into  a  regular  old  go-by-the-ground !  ’  They  don’t  know 
’tis  old  age,  of  course,  and  can’t  feel  for  me  no  more  than  you 
young  creatures  can.  Youth  can’t  picture  age,  and  so  ’tis  vain  to 
ask  the  young  to  pity  the  old.” 

“You  must  plant  a  tree,”  said  Loveday  to  Bertram.  “Every¬ 
body  who  is  anybody  plants  a  tree  when  they  come  to  Vanestowe. 
Have  you  moved  the  big  Siberian  crab,  Adam?  If  not,  get  Stacey 
to  come  and  move  it;  then  Mr.  Dangerfield  can  plant  it.  He’s 
going  to  be  famous  some  day.” 

“You  must  discover  yourself  afore  you  can  make  the  world  dis¬ 
cover  you,”  answered  Adam.  “No  doubt  the  young  gentleman 
have  done  that  much  a’ready.” 

He  took  a  little  whistle  from  his  pocket  and  blew’  it;  whereupon  a 
tall,  shambling  man  with  big  yellow  whiskers  and  a  long,  crooked 
nose  appeared. 

“Fetch  the  crab,  that’s  on  the  trolley  waiting,  and  bring  him  up 
over  where  the  hole’s  dug  for  him,  and  tell  Tom  to  bring  the  water- 
barrel,”  said  Fry. 

Then  Bertram  made  a  petition. 

“Let  me  plant  some  crocuses,”  he  begged.  “There’s  a  whole  sack 
here,  and  here’s  a  bank  that  wants  planting.  May  I?  I’ve  an 
idea.” 

Loveday  approved. 

“You  shall  paint  a  picture  in  purple  and  yellow  and  white,”  she 
said.  “And  it  shall  be  known  as  ‘your  bank’  for  evermore.” 

Bulbs  of  the  three  colours  were  brought,  and  Bertram  instructed 
in  the  manner  of  planting.  He  became  enthusiastic,  for  the  possi¬ 
bilities  were  great. 

“To  paint  in  flowers — a  magnificent  idea!”  he  declared.  “And 
the  picture  will  die  every  year  and  then  come  to  earth  again  wdth 
Persephone.  Now  go  away,  if  you  please.  I  want  to  be  all  alone 
with  this  bank  for  an  hour  at  least.  And  I  want  some  string  and 
some  sticks  to  sketch  my  design.” 

Adam  approved,  and  spoke  of  him  behind  his  back. 

“There’s  a  bit  of  the  gardener  in  him,”  he  said.  “I  see  it  in 
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his  eyes.  They  be  eyes  of  fire.  A  very  understanding  young  youth 
and  if  he  can  make  pickshers,  then  he  ought  to  bring  his  paint-box 
and  do  the  edge  of  the  north  wood,  where  the  maples  are  alongside 
the  blue  firs.  The  reds  was  in  the  sky  last  night  as  I  went  by,  and 
’twas  like  a  living  flame  in  the  trees — the  maples  below  and  the 
beeches  above.” 

“I’ll  ask  him  if  he  can  do  landscapes,”  she  answered.  “He’s 
come  here  to  paint  Lady  Dangerfield.” 

“A  tree’s  autumn  is  a  damned  sight  finer  than  a  woman's,” 
declared  Adam.  “What’s  the  use  of  making  shows  of  plain,  old 
people — with  all  respect — when  you  might - ?” 

“The  people  drop  into  the  earth,  but  the  autumn  colour  comes 
again,”  said  Loveday. 

They  found  the  Siberian  crab  presently,  and  called  Dangerfield. 
The  ceremony  was  purely  formal;  he  flung  a  handful  of  dust  into 
the  new  hole  where  the  tree  now  stood,  and  declared  that  it  was 
well  and  truly  planted  by  himself.  Then  he  returned  to  the  crocuses. 

An  hour  later  his  work  was  done,  and  the  young  couple  walked 
away  together. 

“I  must  paint  Adam  Fry,”  he  said.  “I  like  the  angle  of  his 
back,  and  I  like  his  eyes  and  his  great  eyebrows.” 

“What  have  you  put  into  the  grass?” 

“Wait  until  next  February — then  you’ll  know.  And  you  must 
write  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.” 

She  praised  flowers,  and  said  they  were  her  first  joy  in  life. 

“And  yet,”  he  said,  “there  isn’t  one  you’d  like  to  have  all  the 
year  round.  The  deathless  flowers  in  Paradise  will  be  a  great  bore. 
The  charm  of  flowers  is  quite  as  much  that  they  go  as  that  they 
come.  All  charming  things  come  and  go.  You  come  and  go.  I 
come  and  go.  It  fearfully  imperils  the  charm  of  anything  if  it 
comes  and  stops.  The  flowers  don’t  make  themselves  too  cheap; 
they  pick  up  their  pretty  frocks  and  trip  away;  and  know  that 
their  welcome  will  be  all  the  warmer  next  year.  This  business 
of  retarded  bulbs  and  birds  and  things  is  horrid — almost  indecent. 
We  might  just  as  well  retard  ourselves  and  have  unseasonable  friends 
turning  up  at  the  wrong  times,  like  grouse  in  June.  You  know  how 
tasteless  even  the  nicest  people  are  if  they  come  when  you  don’t 
want  them.” 

They  parted  presently,  and  he  assured  Loveday  that  he  was  dying 
to  meet  Sir  Ealegh. 

“As  to  landscape,”  he  told  her,  in  answer  to  a  final  question, 
“of  course  I  paint  landscape.  I  paint  everything  in  the  world. 
I’ll  meet  you  and  your  betrothed  at  the  North  Wood  the  day  after 
to-morrow.” 

“They’ll  be  six  guns  altogether,”  she  told  him,  “but  none  of 
your  sort.  And  if  you’re  an  impressionist,  they  won’t  understand; 
but  they’ll  all  be  delightfully  nice  and  forgiving.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BAD  FORM. 

Ten  people  came  to  the  dinner-party  given  in  honour  of  Bertram 
Dangerfield,  and  he  sat  between  Loveday  and  Nina  Spedding.  Sir 
Ealegh  had  Lady  Dangerfield  on  his  right,  while  Admiral  Champer- 
nowne,  Loveday ’s  maternal  uncle,  sat  beside  Lady  Vane.  The 
company  included  the  bereaved  Hastings  Forbes ;  the  Reverend 
Kupert  Hoskyns,  vicar  of  Whiteford,  and  his  sister;  Patrick  Sped¬ 
ding,  and  Miss  Nelly  Grayson,  a  professional  musician,  who  was 
related  to  Mr.  Hoskyns,  and  was  spending  a  grey  week  at  Whiteford 
Vicarage. 

Dangerfield  measured  the  men  quickly  and  strove  to  accommodate 
himself  to  their  interests;  while  a  few  of  them,  with  kindly  instincts, 
made  efforts  to  discuss  art  and  painting.  The  attempts  on  both 
sides  were  laudable,  but  futile.  Sir  Ralegh  and  his  friends  could 
only  see  in  the  painter  a  self-sufi&cient  young  man  with  doubtful 
and  dangerous  views ;  while  to  Dangerfield  these  people  were 
tinkling  brass.  He  had  met  some  of  them  before  at  the  North 
Wood,  and  been  amused  to  hear  their  opinions  on  a  note,  painted 
swiftly,  of  the  autumn  forest.  The  general  opinion  appeared  to 
be  that  he  was  trying  his  colours,  and  would  presently  begin  to 
paint. 

“Did  you  ever  finish  that  picture  of  the  woods?”  asked  Nina 
Spedding,  who  had  been  at  the  shooting-party. 

“I  thought  you  saw  it  finished.  Don’t  you  remember  that  1 
worked  wdiile  you  all  fed,  and  Miss  Merton  brought  me  a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  sandwich  with  her  own  fair  hand  ?  ” 

“It’s  impressionism,  isn’t  it?  You  have  to  go  a  long  way  off 
to  see  it.” 

“Yes;  and  by  going  a  little  further  off  still  you  needn’t  see  it  at 
all.  Nothing  is  easier  than  avoiding  unpleasant  things.” 

“I  didn’t  say  it  was  unpleasant,”  she  retorted  rather  sharply.  “I 
merely  said  it  was  unfinished.” 

“It  was  quite  finished,  I  thought.  I’m  going  to  give  it  to  Sir 
Ralegh,  if  he’ll  accept  it.” 

She  yielded. 

“I  expect  it  will  look  jolly  in  a  good  frame.” 

“The  frame  shall  save  it,”  he  promised. 

Presently  Admiral  Champernowne  set  a  light  to  the  fire,  and 
Dangerfield,  who  was  growing  uneasy,  struck  into  conversation  that 
did  not  concern  him. 

The  “  three-decker  ”  had  been  fulnrinating  against  the  lazy  poor. 

“Work,”  he  said.  “They  dread  it  like  the  fiend  dreads  holy 
water.  Why  do  they  hate  the  union?  Simply  because  it  is  called 
the  workhouse.  They’ll  do  anything  and  commit  any  crime  to 
escape  from  work.” 
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“And  what  about  the  lazy  rich,  Admiral?”  asked  Bertram 
“D’you  think  they  are  any  better?  I’m  sure  you  don’t.  I  know 
them.  They’re  haunted  too — not  by  the  fear  of  work,  but  by  the 
fear  of  boredom.  Ennui  is  to  them  what  hunger  and  thirst  are  to 
the  poor.  In  fact,  it  is  a  worse  thing,  because  hunger  and  thirst 
only  torture  the  body;  but  ennui  shows  that  the  mind  is  diseased." 

Admiral  Champernowne  listened  politely  and  stroked  his  white- 
peaked  beard.  He  was  an  owl-eyed,  handsome  old  man. 

“Didactic  ass,”  whispered  Patrick  Spedding  to  his  neighbour, 
the  young  musician.  But  she  was  interested.  The  Admiral,  how¬ 
ever,  only  bowed  slightly  across  the  table,  turned  to  Lady  Vane, 
and  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  talking  to  Mr.  Dangerfield. 

“And  what’s  the  cure?”  asked  Loveday,  seeing  that  nobody  was 
prepared  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Thereupon  Bertram  lowered  his  voice  and  turned  to  her. 

“To  be  busy — if  it’s  only  mischief.  Better  be  after  something, 
even  partridges  or  another  man’s  wife,  than  after  nothing 
at  all.  Life’s  exciting  in  the  first  case — according  to  the  modest 
requirements  of  the  sportsman  or  lover;  in  the  second  case,  it’s  one 
yawn.  Illusion  is  better  than  disillusion.” 

“  Illusions  keep  the  world  going  round,”  declared  Loveday,  and  he 
admitted  it. 

“They  are  like  the  ferment  that  turns  grape-juice  into  wine,” 
he  said.  “But  disillusion  is  a  mere  suspension  of  faculty,  and  leaves 
the  soul  with  the  dry  rot.” 

Mr.  Hoskyns  sat  on  the  other  side  of  Loveday,  and  he  pricked  up 
his  ears  professionally. 

“The  thing  is  to  seek  truth — the  truth  that  soars  above  illusion 
or  disillusion,”  he  declared.  “My  experience  is  that  there  are 
very  few  idle  rich  in  the  country.  The  landed  people  and  those  who 
understand  the  true  significance  of  that  great  saying,  ‘  noblesse 
oblige  ’ — those  who  stand  for  the  Throne  and  the  Church  and  the 
State — are  not  lazy.  There  is  no  more  energetic  and  self-sacrificing 
class  in  the  kingdom.” 

Another  artist  was  at  the  table,  and  by  a  sort  of  cryptic  sense 
Bertram  presently  found  it  out. 

Nelly  Grayson,  a  handsome  woman  of  eight- and-twenty,  with 
a  soprano  voice  and  the  perfect  manner  of  a  professional  singer,  was 
talking  to  Hastings  Forbes,  who  sat  upon  her  left. 

“I’m  too  young  to  be  a  critic  of  myself,”  she  told  him.  “I 
haven’t  known  myself  long  enough.  I  muddle  up  my  deeds  and 
misdeeds  with  a  light  heart,  and  I  really  don’t  know  what  are 
the  nice  things  I  do  and  what  are  the  horrid  things.” 

“It  is  a  great  accomplishment  not  to  criticise,”  he  said.  “I 
have  always  avoided  criticising  anybody.  I  praise  indiscriminately, 
and  not  the  least  harm  comes  of  it.  Of  course,  you  can’t  do  that. 
Your  art - ” 

“But  artists  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  idiots  outside  their  art,” 
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she  answered.  “Ask  Mr.  Dangerfield.  He’ll  know  what  I  mean,  if 
you  don’t.” 

She  had  been  listening  to  Bertram,  and  now  desired  to  get  into 
touch  with  him. 

“We’re  two  defenceless  things  in  this  crowd,”  she  thought.  “We 
can  back  up  each  other.” 

Forbes  sent  the  challenge  across  the  table  in  a  pause. 

“Miss  Grayson  says  that  artists  have  a  right  to  be  idiots  outside 
their  art,  and  tells  me  that  you  will  know  what  she  means.” 

“Of  course,”  he  answered  instantly.  “Who  doubts  it?  They 
owe  it  to  themselves.  And  yet  they’re  always  criticised  in  a  mixed 
crowd  because  they’re  not  distractingly  clever  and  brilliant  and 
walking  fireworks.  That’s  because  all  the  lay  fools  forget  what  an 
awful  task-mistress  art  is.  We,  her  slaves,  are  far  too  fully  occupied 
with  her  commands  to  think  of  much  else.” 

“The  painters  I  have  known  certainly  didn’t  show  much  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  in  general  affairs,”  declared  Hastings  F'orbes,  and 
Dangerfield  was  the  first  to  laugh. 

“I  grant  that.  But  why?  They  starve  their  brains  and  give 
the  food  to  their  eyes.  If  any  of  you  could  see  what  a  real  painter 
sees,  your  poor  eyes  would  be  blinded !  When  I  hear  a  painter 
worthy  of  the  name  talking  even  sensibly  about  things  that  don’t 
matter,  I’m  full  of  admiration  for  him.” 

“You  talk  sensibly,”  said  Loveday. 

“Very  seldom,”  he  answered.  “Never  when  I’m  painting.” 

After  a  pause  the  singer  spoke  across  the  table  directly  to 
Bertram. 

“I  tell  Mr.  Forbes  that  the  artist  is  a  deceiver  always,”  she  said. 
“But  he  is  too  gallant  to  believe  it — of  me.” 

“There’s  no  denying  that.  He  may  be  a  gay  deceiver — or  a  grim 
one;  but  it’s  all  ‘  fake  ’  underneath,  though,  of  course,  what  comes 
out  of  it  is  eternal  and  the  best  that  man  can  do.  It’s  only  the 
realists  who  pretend  they  are  telling  you  the  truth;  and  they  know 
they’re  not — any  more  than  the  black  cloak  and  poison-bowl  and 
dagger  people,  or  the  cheerful,  silly,  sanguine  souls  who  bawl  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  the  top  of  a  beer-barrel  and  paint  a  rainbow  on  every 
black  cloud.  They  are  all  lying  together.” 

The  singer  spoke. 

“Modern  swell  novelists  are  like  the  school  of  realistic  painters,” 
she  said.  “They  are  simply  fact-hunters,  sticking  nature  into  the 
frame  of  their  own  sympathies.” 

“Sc^they  are,”  assented  Bertram.  “Oh,  the  monotony  of  these 
piles  of  lower  middle-class  facts !  They  make  truth  uglier  than  it  is 
already.  To  see  the  world  all  lower  middle-class  is  not  to  see  its 
face.  It’s  not  to  see  its  full  face  or  its  side  face — only  its — goodness 
knows  what !  ” 

Sir  Ralegh  had  heard  the  words  “lower  middle-class,”  and 
thought  it  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  Bertram. 
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“One  must  avoid  class  prejudice,  however,”  he  said.  “We 
countrymen  aren’t  always  killing  things,  as  you  might  guess.  We 
read  a  great  deal,  if  it  is  only  in  the  newspapers,  and  we  begin  to 
see  clearly  enough  that  they  laugh  loudest  who  laugh  last.” 

Thereupon  rose  a  stupid,  boyish  desire  in  Bertram  to  trouble  this 
company.  He  resented  Sir  Ralegh’s  lecture. 

Loveday  spoke  to  him  of  pictures,  and  told  him  under  her  breath 
not  to  shock  people.  He  bided  his  time,  and  drank — to  banish  a 
feeling  of  stuffiness  and  depression. 

Unluckily  he  was  challenged  again,  for  Mr.  Hoskyns  discussed 
growing  unbelief,  mourned  the  discovery  of  a  freethinking  car¬ 
penter  within  the  secluded  precincts  of  his  own  parish,  and  declared 
that  rationalism  was  a  very  real  peril. 

“Rationalism  is  so  brutal.  It  freezes  the  heart  and  makes  men 
stones,”  he  said. 

“You’re  wrong,”  declared  the  painter.  “Rationalism  no  more 
bars  out  the  ideal  than  faith  does.  Ijook  at  the  Greeks — the  highest 
artistic  ideal  the  world  has  seen — founded  on  pure  reason.  They 
didn’t  idealise  out  of  their  own  heads — as  we  are  told  the  man 
did  who  made  the  Apollo  of  Tenea — you  remember.  Miss  Merton— 
but  they  idealised  on  what  nature  offered  them,  as  the  man  who 
made  the  Dioscobulos.  That’s  the  idealisation  of  reason — to  go  one 
better  than  Nature,  not  one  better  than  some  ideal  not  founded  in 
Nature.” 

“I  was  speaking  of  religion,  not  art,”  answered  the  clergyman, 
shortly. 

“I  know;  but  it’s  just  the  same  there.  All  supernaturalism  is 
idealising  on  a  wrong  foundation.  The  rationalist  tells  you  that 
religion  must  evolve  along  the  line  of  reason,  and  that  when  we 
have  done  worshipping  false  gods  and  myths  we  shall  begin  to 
worship  humanity,  as  the  mightiest  reality  that  existence  on  this 
earth  can  reveal  to  man.” 

Mr.  Hoskyns  started  as  though  a  serpent  had  stung  him,  then 
sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

“  You  are  young,”  he  said.  “  You  will  live  to  learn  what  nonsense 
you  are  talking.” 

The  elder  turned  away,  and  Bertram  whispered  under  his  breath 
to  Loveday : 

“One  more  snub  and  I’ll  burst  1  ” 

“You  must  give  and  take.  You’re  not  everybody,”  she  replied, 
for  his  ear  alone. 

The  thundercloud  broke  presently,  and  Miss  Spedding  felt  the  full 
charge  of  the  explosion.  But  Dangerfield  meant  nothing :  he  had 
yet  to  learn  the  delicate  art  of  conversation  and  the  lightness  of 
touch — like  a  dancing  butterfly — that  condones  all  allusions. 

It  happened  that  the  table-talk  fell  on  children,  and  Sir  Ralegh, 
who  cared  for  them,  told  of  certain  events  at  a  school  treat  in  the 
past  summer. 
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“Do  you  remember,  Hoskyns,”  he  asked,  “how  three  little 
sisters  were  lost  in  the  park,  and  discovered  saying  their  prayers  in 
the  fern  dell  and  asking  God  to  find  their  mother?” 

“When  I  was  young,”  said  Nina  Spedding,  “I  never  could  get 
further  than  mama  in  my  prayers.  God  was  too  great  an  idea,  so 
I  made  my  idol  of  mama  and  prayed  to  her.” 

“Rather  like  me,”  declared  Bertram.  “I  must  have  dimly 
understood  the  mysteries  of  creation  pretty  early.  When  I  was 
nine  years  old  I  used  to  call  my  mother  ‘  the  Rock  of  Ages.  ’  ” 

“Why?”  inquired  Miss  Spedding.  “I  don’t  see  the  point.” 

“Because  she  was  cleft  for  me,  I  suppose,”  answered  the  painter. 
There  fell  a  hush,  for  everybody  had  heard  him.  The  silence  was 
broken  by  Loveday,  who  openly  laughed,  and  said,  “How  beautiful !  ” 
But  none  else  saw  any  beauty  whatever.  Miss  Spedding  did  not 
speak  to  her  neighbour  again.  It  was  the  last  straw,  and  the 
young  man  felt  himself  stifling  in  an  atmosphere  that  he  had  never 
breathed  till  then. 

“If  that  can  hurt  them,  then  let  them  be  hurt,”  he  said  to 
Loveday.  “I  didn’t  know  there  were  such  people  left.” 

The  talk  ranged  over  politics  and  sport.  Loveday  discussed  golf 
with  Hastings  Forbes,  and  for  a  time  Bertram  was  ignored.  Then 
Miss  Grayspn  addressed  a  question  to  him.  Dessert  had  begun; 
Admiral  Champernowne  explained  pear-growing  to  Lady  Vane; 
while  Lady  Dangerfield  discussed  winter  resorts  with  Sir  Ralegh, 
who  listened  patiently. 

“Which  do  you  like  to  paint  best,  men  or  women?”  asked  the 
musician,  meeting  Dangerfield’s  troubled  eyes.  He  thanked  her 
with  them  before  replying,  then  made  answer: 

“Women.” 

“That’s  quite  wrong,”  she  said.  “You  ought  to  say  ‘men.’” 

“Why?  Women,  made  right  with  long  legs,  are  easily  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  nature.  Their  outsides,  I  mean.” 

“Cold  comfort  for  us!  W^hat  sort  d’you  like  best?” 

“There  are  only  two  sorts.  The  women  with  shoulders  as  broad 
as  their  hips,  and  the  women  with  hips  broader  than  their  shoulders. 
Both  can  be  fine;  but  I  like  the  Greek  ideal  best — the  women  with 
hips  and  shoulders  of  equal  breadth.  Which  do  you?” 

Loveday  caught  her  breath,  and  looked  at  Sir  Ralegh. 

He  was  perturbed,  and  signalling  to  his  mother.  Miss  Spedding 
indicated  further  distress.  Nobody  spoke,  and  the  only  sound  was 
Patrick  Spedding  cracking  a  walnut. 

“Miss  Merton’s  shoulders  are  exactly - ” 

But  Lady  Vane  had  risen,  and  in  a  minute  the  men  were  alone. 

Admiral  Champernowne,  as  the  oldest  among  them,  began  to 
preach  to  the  painter. 

“My  dear  young  man,”  he  said,  “excuse  my  bluntness,  but — 
but — you  must  really  try  to  consider  your  subjects  more  carefully 
in  mixed  company.  Women  are  women,  and  they  shrink  from  the 
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liberty — in  fact,  ‘  manners  maketh  man  ’ — a  thing  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  has  forgotten.” 

“You  may  think  us  old-fashioned  folk,”  said  Sir  Kalegh;  “and 

so  doubtless  we  are;  but -  Perhaps  in  Italy  there  is  less  self- 

restraint.” 

Dangerfield  expressed  no  regret. 

“This  is  jolly  interesting,”  he  answered.  “I  didn’t  know  there 
were  men  and  women  left  in  the  world  who  could  have  been  staggered 
to  hear  an  artist  talk  about  hips  and  shoulders.  A  hunting  girl, 
too !  ” 

“It  was  more  your  voice  than  what  you  said,”  replied  Spedding. 

“But  my  sister’s  a  prude,  though  she  does  hunt.”  I 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,  Patrick,”  declared  Sir  Ealegh.  “There’s 
no  woman  less  a  prude  than  Nina.  It  was  the  strangeness.  She 
got  over  the  first  outrage.  Excuse  the  word,  for  it  seemed  an 
outrage  to  her.  But  the  second - ” 

“You  puzzle  me  beyond  anything  I’ve  ever  heard  about,”  retorted 
Dangerfield.  “I  was  going  to  say  that  Miss  Merton’s  hips  and 
shoulders  were  exactly  the  same  breadth,  and  that  Miss  Grayson’s 
hips  were  broader  than  her  shoulders.  Would  that  have  been 
wrong?  It  would  have  been  true;  but,  of  course,  that’s  nothing.” 

“It  would  not  merely  have  been  ^\Tong,  but  impossible,”  said 
Admiral  Champernowne.  “Even  among  ourselves  the  personal 
allusion  is  barred  by  a  sort  of  instinct.  We  talk  about  the  sex  and 
permit  ourselves  an  occasional  joke — more  shame  to  us — but  we 
never  indulge  in  personalities.  There  are  men — thousands  of  them 
— who  think  nothing  of  it;  but  here  we  do  not.  Am  I  right, 
Ealegh?” 

“It’s  bad  form,  you  know,”  explained  Patrick  Spedding. 

“Is  it  bad  form  to  say  that  Miss  Merton  is  the  most  beautifully 
shaped  girl  I  have  ever  seen?”  asked  Bertram  of  Sir  Ealegh. 

“Yes,  it  is — frankly,”  replied  the  knight.  “I  know  there’s  no 
offence;  but  one  simply  does  not  say  things  like  that  to  a  man 
about  his  betrothed.” 

“For  the  same  reason  what  you  said  to  me  some  time  ago  was 
much  to  be  condemned,”  declared  the  smouldering  Hoskyns.  “In 
a  Christian  company  there  are  things  that  no  delicate-minded  person 
could  say.” 

“Why  not?  You  don’t  hesitate  to  condemn  the  infidel,  as  you 
call  him.  You  and  Admiral  Champernowne  were  differing  about 
missionaries  without  making  Lady  Vane  unhappy.  Then  why  should 
not  you  and  I  differ  about  myths  without - ?” 

“The  very  word  is  offensive.  Can’t  you  see  it?” 

“Applied  to  Christianity  in  a  Christian  country  and  among 
Christians,  it  is,”  declared  Sir  Ealegh. 

“Christianity  makes  the  w'orld  a  prison,  and  death  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  We  are  born  in  prison,  and  if  we  don’t  behave  ourselves 
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and  get  full  marks,  we  shall  only  leave  this  gaol  for  another.  Is  it 
bad  form  to  say  that?” 

“Worse  than  bad  form — false  and  ignorant  and  abominable,” 
replied  the  clergyman.  “Your  conscience  must  impugn  such  evil 
words.” 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

“I  shall  never  see  or  shock  any  of  you  again,”  he  said,  “so  I 
can  speak.  Try  and  understand  that  you’ve  met  an  artist — perhaps 
for  the  first  and  last  time  in  your  lives.  An  artist  has  nothing  to 
do  with  bad  form  or  good  form,  as  you  understand  it.  He  must 
think  free  if  he  is  to  think  clean.  Your  conventions  foul  the  clean 

thinker’s  thoughts  and  make -  It’s  this  way :  most  men’s  minds 

are  like  frosted  glass ;  they  take  no  clear  image  and  only  reflect 
dimly  the  meaning  of  all  around  them ;  but  the  artist’s  mind  should 
be  bright  silver  polished  ten  thousand  times,  so  that  the  image  it 
receives  is  clear  and  perfect.  Yet  every  mirror  is  cracked  and  the 
little  network  of  invisible  flaws — that  is  the  man.  That  decides  the 
image  he  reflects,  and  gives  the  distinction.  But  for  that  you  would 
have  perfect  art — an  impossibility.  There  are  far  better  things  in 
art  than  perfection.  But  that’s  how  I  see,  and  you  men — simply 
foundering  in  superstitions  and  obsolescent  conventions — have  no 
right  whatever  to  feel  doubtful  about  my  vision.  You  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  me;  you  think  I  stand  for  a  new  order  of  ideas.  I  do. 
Take  conscience.  Mr.  Hoskyns  asked  me  if  my  conscience  didn’t 
do  something  or  other.  No  doubt  he  would  talk  of  a  ‘  bad  con¬ 
science.’  But  doesn’t  he  know  that  a  bad  conscience  is  like  a 
tropical  plant?  It  can  only  live  on  certain  stuffy  levels,  with 
remorse  and  piety  and  pity  and  a  lot  of  other  weeds.  Carry 
your  bad  conscience  up  a  mountain  and  you’ll  kill  it — with  pure  air. 
Take  your  muddled  metaphysics  and  old  creeds  and  mummeries  of 
mind  into  the  pure  air  of  reason,  and  they’ll  curl  up  and  die.” 

“You  are  saying  things  that  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  society 
and  are  subversive  of  all  high  thinking  and  fine  living,”  declared 
Sir  Ralegh;  but  the  youth  denied  it. 

“What  I  would  have  makes  for  fine  living,”  he  replied.  “Your 
views  and  opinions  and  prejudices  make  for  fine  dying.  Your  life 
must  express  your  values.  Your  outward  and  visible  life  may  not, 
because  so  much  must  come  between  a  landlord  and  his  ideals ;  but 
your  inward  and  spiritual  life  must  express  your  values,  if  you  have 
any  power  of  thinking  at  all.  And  the  nearer  you  can  get  the 
outw'ard  and  the  inward  into  harmony,  the  better  will  life  be  from 
your  point  of  view.  But  your  idea  of  harmony  would  be  stagna¬ 
tion:  science  sat  upon  and  the  poor  kept  ignorant,  and  the  Church 
and  State - ” 

“Don’t  speak  for  me,”  answered  the  knight.  “Harmony  I  cer¬ 
tainly  want,  and  harmony  will  come  in  due  time,  as  the  classes  grow 
more  in  tune  with  each  other  and  the  unrest  and  surge  of  these  days 
begin  to  settle  down ;  but  since  you  speak  so  openly,  we  may  also ; 
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and  I  voice  all  at  this  table  when  I  tell  you  that  through  Christian 
religion,  and  not  through  pagan  art,  will  the  millennium  come  in 
God’s  good  time.” 

“Life  is  not  harmony;  it  is  fighting,”  declared  the  Admiral.  “It 
always  was,  and  always  will  be.  You’re  a  fighter  yourself,  Mr. 
Dangerfield,  and  you  come  of  a  fighting  stock,  and  you’re  fighting 
a  losing  battle  for  the  moment.  However,  the  blood  in  your  veins 
may  save  you  when  it  runs  a  little  slower  and  a  little  cooler.” 

But  Bertram  was  not  abashed.  He  talked  on  while  conversation 
ranged  hither  and  thither.  In  almost  every  case  he  was  alone,  save 
when  Hastings  Forbes,  with  understanding  widened  by  his  recent 
personal  experience,  concurred.  At  last,  however,  Bertram  and 
Sir  Ralegh  found  themselves  absolutely  at  one,  and  the  artist 
applauded  very  heartily. 

“To  be  a  sportsman  is  nothing,”  declared  the  knight;  “but  to 
be  sporting  is  everything;  and  that’s  what  no  one  understands  but 
an  Englishman — and  not  all  of  them.” 

“It  is  the  grand  thing  that  we  are  teaching  the  French — in 
exchange  for  art,”  declared  Bertram.  “The  idea  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  Latin  mind,  but  they  are  grasping  it — through  the  channels 
of  sport.” 

He  pleased  them,  too,  with  another  sentiment.  They  spoke  of 
politics,  and  asked  him  what  he  was. 

“I  stand  for  Tinocracy,”  he  said.  “For  the  pursuit  of  honour 
and  a  constitution  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  honour  of  the 
State  must  be  paramount  and  outweigh  every  other  consideration,  i 
What  honour  can  any  party  government  pay  to  the  State?  T 
house  divided  against  itself  falleth;  the  principle  of  party  gove.,<^ 
ment  is  a  pure  anachronism  to-day,  though,  of  course,  nobody  sees 
it.  I  suppose  the  house  will  go  on  dividing  against  itself  a  1.  le 
longer,  and  then  a  coalition  will  open  the  eyes  of  England,  ui  ad 
we  shall  all  see  what  hopeless  fools  we’ve  been,  wasting  previous 
time  under  our  twopenny-halfpenny  party  flags.  It  couldn’t  be 
helped — I  know  that;  but  it  will  be  helped  pretty  soon.” 

“  After  such  a  great  and  glorious  prophecy,  let  us  join  the  ladies,” 
suggested  Sir  Ralegh. 

(To  be  coniinued.) 
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